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OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
ing the Twent -fourth Session, 1874-75, which will commence on 
the a ing 0 OTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTI ToAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1. Chemistry. By 5 Poustead, Fe. Ds F. i? 8. 
lur ohn Percy, 
@ Metallurgy. By TP as ‘ey LL.D, FR. 


Nat 5 histo. AF. R.S. 
rn Mineralogy By a Se Smyth, M. A, F-BS., 
% io. By A. C. Ramsay, LL. D., F.R.S. : 
7. Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M. rr . 
8 Physics. By Frederick Sutieia, | Pb.D., F.R. 
9, Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. Hi Edgar, ae 


The Fee for Students desirous of ena Associates is 301. in one 
um. ot o: ae. or two annual payments of 20l., exclusive of the 


Mokets t re separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. each. 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
‘ts and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
Seience Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at Predesed fees. 
For a Prospectus and information apply to the Rroistrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street, iaatee n, 5.W. 
RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
Nore. —By order of the Lords of the Committee ~ Council on Edu- 
ation, the lostruction in Chemistry. Physics, Applied Mechanics, 
and ai Natural History, will be given in the New Buildings, in the Exhi- 
bition-road, South Kensington. 


ATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 











1. An OPEN COMPETITION for Ans rsston to * Det 
RAINING SCHUOL for TEACHER CHOULS of ART i 
offered to Candidates of all classes under he = of 17 , > * Appl 
cation for admission must be made on or before the 20th OCTOBER, 
on Form 4- yes which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Seience and Art Department, 8. W. 
4, Every Candidate mest | produce 
(a) A Certificate that he has | satisfied the Examiners of the 
—_— or Cambridge Local Examinations, or of the Society 
f Arts Examinations, or he must hold the Diploma or 
First-0 lass age of the College of Preceptors, in the 
following sub; : 
English cian, 
English History, 
Arithmetic, 
Writing, 
Latin, or a Modern Foreign Lan; e. 
(b) The. Certificate of the Science and Art Department of the 
Grade Art in Freehand and Model Drawing. 
% Candidates, cach submit Works in Drawing, Painting, or Design- 
ing, to show the nature and extent of their quslifications. Those 
whose works are of sufficient merit will be admitted to undergo a Com- 
petitive Examination in the following subjects 
(a) Drawing, from the Cast, of Orvament or of the Figure. 
(o) Painting in Colour from Still Life, a from the Life (a Head). 
lc) Drawing from Memory, or Derigning 

id) Modelling of Ornament or the Figure (this may be alternative 


with Subject a). 
will be made to successful Candidates 








4 All for 
a8 follows :— 

(a) On admission an allowance at the rate of 301. a year, not to 
be held for more than Three Sessions without taking the 
Certificate for the First Group (Elementary Drawing and 

taking this 





Colouring) of the Third Grade in Art. On 
i 
) The allowance may be increased to 521. a year, not to be held 
for more than Two Years without taking a further Certifi- 
cate of the Third Grade, either for Group 2( Painting), or 
Group 4 (Modelling Ornament), or Group 6 (Architectural 
rawing). On ing this second Certificate 
(c) The ailsmenes ma: dass increased to 651. a year, not to be held 
for more than 2 Sas without taking a further Certifi- 
cate of the Third "Gra for Group 2 or 3 (Figure Drawing 
and Painting), or 5 ibtodeliing the Figure). On taking this 
Third Certificate 
(d) oe allowance may be increased to 78l. a year for not more 
an Tw e Sears. to enable the Student to prepare for a 
fa reher « vertifica: 

5. The Student will then . ‘highly qualified as an Art Teacher, and 
will be in a position to earn the Grants allowed by the Department on 
the results of instruction given in Art Schools 

Ri, Students may be recommended as qualified, and must be prepared 

to become Teachers in Schools of Art at any period after they have 
ed the ‘ertificate for Group 1, Third Grade. 

7. Shoula the conduct or progress of Students be unsatisfactory, their 

ces may be reduced or wholly withdrawn. 

Nore.—This Competition is independent of the _ conditions of 
admission to the School prescribed in the Art Direc 


By order of the Lords a ee 
Committee of Council on Education. 


ATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 








PUBLIC ART agnm. a CopeEsion WITH THE 
a, pase SESSION will pores = ie 1st OCTOBER. Sepa- 
Tate C’ open to the Public on payment of Fees, are established 

for Students of both Sexes, the Studies comprising Drawing, Painting, 
fen gtelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, Landscape, and 


maned as Students who desire to attend 
the Classes, must pass a liminary Examination in Freehand 
Drawing of the Second Grade. Special Examinations for this pur- 
pose will be held, under the supervision of the Head Master, at 
045a.m. and 715 pm. on TUESDAY, the 29th September, and at 
uent intervals during the cont applications for information 
Blo Hose, &c., and for Admission, should be made to the Secretary, 
and Art Dereremens, or at the Schools in Exhibition road, 


South Kensington, & 
By order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


on persons not already re; 





BOROUGH OF SHEFFIELD. 


ANTED, a CURATOR for the MUSEUM 

te of the CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD. He will be required 

devote his whole time to the duties of the Office. Salary, 15ul. per 

“tum, with Residence. 

Applications, stating age, with explanation of a and 
Previous Em ployment, i by Testi ust be d: 

‘ome on or before MONDAY, the 14th day of September next. Per- 


‘onal ae is strongly objec 
order J ‘HN YEOMANS, Town Clerk. 
Town Cheri's Office, August 26 187. - 








L225 MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, ng Seccuner, 
October 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
Conductor—Sir MICH = costa. 
Organist—Dr. SPA 
Chorus Master—Mr. JAMES BROUGHTON. 








Principal Vocalists. 
Mdlle. TIETJENS, Mdlle. SINGELLI, Madame ALVSLEBEN, 
Madame TREBELLI-BETTINI, Madame PATEY; 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Mr. LLOYD, Mr. BENTHAM, Signori CAMPANINI and PERKINS, 
Signor AGNESI, Mr. SANTLEY. 
BAND and CHORUS of 360 PERFORMERS. 
Serial Ticket, Front Seats and Gallery, Reserved (admitting 
to the Seven Performances, and containing a separate 


Admission Card for each Performance) 4500 
Single Ticket, Front Seats and Gailery, Morning (Reserved) 1 1 0 
ditto Eve ening Ceeeven 015 0 

om ae seeeey Seats, Homing 0 ° 6 
0 6 


vening 
*,* All the Tickets are transferable. 





htai. 


SERIAL TICKETS can now be dat ie itt 
The sale of see Tickets for both Reserved an 
will commence at the same place NEXT TUE! ESDAY. rewrved places 8, 
and will be continued daily. 

All applications by letior, accompanied by a remittance, will be 
attended to in the order in which they are received, and the Committee 
will select the best vacant places for those who cannot attend person- 
ally to choose their Seats 

Cheques and Post-office Orders to be made payable to Messrs. Beckett 
& we 2 ond the former crossed “ The Leeds Musical Festival.” 





St: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEG 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.— Two neil ips in Science have 
been founded at ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


2. A Preliminary Scientific Scholarship, of the value of 50l., tenable 
for one year, to be competed for in OCTUBER a by Students o 
the Hospital of less than six months’!standing. The S: eeets of Exa- 
~~ are identical with those of the 0) Sicholarsh 
he oh her a any J sok oP Subjects, application “7 

personally, or by letter, @ WARDEN 0! College, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





|S spo, PORTER, with five years’ ex perience, Verbatim, 
Saat eWolvernampton. wants ENGAGEME NT.—A. T. P., 12, George- 








A® REPORTER is 5 open to an ENGAGEMENT 
for Theatrical Intelligence in a Lon don or Country Paper. 
Could also give a Weekly Article on the Drama in Paris bas goed 


ani ddress, by le tter only, stating = 
to Reporter, », Seymour-street, Euston-square. 


W ANTED, by a Provincial Daily, a First-class 
DESCRIPTIVE and VERBATIM , Beecpers.—sseum, 

sending \ oN of descriptive writing, an 

ferences, N. D. G., Mr. G. Street, 30, Cornhill. 


RESS.—An experienced Reporter (25) desires an 
immediate Bee Fee ant. r a isa oom Note- 








stating terms and re- 








immes may be had on personal or by 
Letter aadressed * * Hon. Secs.” 
GEO. HIRD BBTLAOn, 
EDMUND WILSO 4 ston, secs. 
CHAS. E. WURTZBURG, 


Festival Committee Rooms, South Parade, Leeds. 


USICAL UNION and SOCIETA LYRICA, 
GRAVIA. — LETTERS to Professor BEyA. now on the 
Continent ar Victoria-square, wil) be forwarded. 


USICAL PRESENTS.—High-class Music, for 
Students and others.—To be had, gratis ont post free, JF LIST 
of 4009 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced 
cone ons , pee An by ROBERT COCKS ry Cu., New Busting: 
n-stree 











(F418 and post fone, LATEST LIST of 
USEOAL NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) for 1874, 

issued by Messrs. ROBERT Cocks & CO., New _Burlington-street, 
Pabiishors to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


AMATEUR COMPOSERS, he. — Amie 
Musical Compositions Revised, Edited, ont Correc' moderate 
charges. Estimates for publication forwarded by WhERES & CO., 
Music Publishers, 16, Hanover-street, Regent-street, London, W. 








Pn SALE.—A LARGE ORGAN, consisting of 
3 Pg YY~ and independent Pedal Organ, 38 Sounding Stops of 
1 2,048, 6 Coupling Movements, 6 Pneumatic Combination 
Pana ‘~ 20 feet 8 inches high, 14 feet 6 inches frontage, and 13 feet 
6 inches deep mt to back), and built b: Bryceson Brothers & Co. 
Suitable for Church or Chamber ans in sound and good workin; 
and possessing a fine tone, 


iculars and orders to view appl 


to F. Woop, Albert 
House, Rugby; or to S. SHoosmirH, Estate Office, 


uston Station, N.W. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS.—Wut1am C. 
HOPPER has now FOR Sale, at 39, George-street, Portman- 
square, London, W, EXAMPLE = Sy come of the most 5 14 
Water-Colour Artists. Original Drawings and »ketches also Lent to 
Copy.—Catalogues and Terms on application or by post. Open 10 to5; 
Saturday, 10 to 1. 


RAWING and PAINTING in OIL or WATER 
COLOURS. Sketching from Nature, &c.—A LADY gives josmns 
in Schools, Families, or C s. Locality immaterial. Refe 
to eminent Artists. —Address 4 ae, care of Frederick L. May Co, Co., 
Advertising Agents, 160, Piccadilly. 


NE-ART TRAVELLER vequived, whose duties 

would at present be in Town H+ must possess industry, a tact 
for canvassing, good address and pO Ao —Apply, by ie sooty, 40 
Messrs. F.& B., 35, New Bond-street, W., stating terms, references, &. 


T° PRINT COLLECTORS.—A Gentleman wishes 
; to paschane an BEPRAVinG of WHTteh aoa, by one having 

ngdons ire, or a good ater-Colour Drawing of i' ny one aving 
this Print is asked to address Mr. Pace, North-street, Brighton 


[HE RESTORATION of PAIN TInGe, « or any 
woss = nosey to their ee ee ee 
at usar 


roms be the safest and most cautious treatmen 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, 
Coane and GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES 
TA te terms, by an EXPERIENCED 
and SKILLED STAND’ Thirty years’ 1 highest yotveness, the 
ery 4 of Public Institutions, Societies. Clubs, Free Lib: 




















Mr. W, Wuirte, 73, Albion-grove, Barnsbury, 
(Formerly Bookseller of Pall Mall.) 


ONSERVATIVE Newer sree for SALE. 
—The a mf at Preston Herald N Company 
(Limited) ” are pre to receive offers for the PURO ase of the 
COPYRIGHT and PLANT as their Paper. A popemey Aon. 
may be had on application to Mr. Witiiam P. Par {Obairman 
Directors), to whom offers are to be sent, on or 44 MONDAY, 
September 14, 1874.—Address Mr. Wittiam P. Park, 33, Winckley- 
square, Preston. 




















whe. smart Descriptive Writer an an efficient An. 

Musical, and Dramatic Critic, at ie also AK, with Sab 

road, 

HE PRESS.—Wanted a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as Sub-editor or Leader Waiter, on a London Daily or Weekly 
mdon Correspond Lead or Writer to Provi Paper. 

Address. Capuus, Mr. Pope’ pe’s, 305, Mare-s gy 4 ay E. To be 

N f empasionsnd SUB-EDITOR, good Paragra) agraph- 

d who is So up in general Press Work, desires a 

Editorship and Maneqement of a Weekly, at which be has already had 
some experience.—Address C. e Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertis- 

UB-EDITOR.—A CONSERVATIVE DAILY, 
K in the Midland Counties, uirés an EXPERIENCED 2D SUB- 
able to write jer.—Address, stating terms and re- 
ferences, J. R. v. Mr. G. Street. 30, Cornhill. 
A’ 

Editor of a High-class Journal, has vacant time: Leaders, 

> Letters, Social Articles, or Reviews.—K D Mesers. ‘Adams 


Editorial Duties.—Brra, 97, City- 
Paper. Good references and London experience. Oran Appointment 
left till called for. 
ENGAGEME ENT ona Daily Paper, or would un dertake the 
ing Agents, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 
EDITOR. Must have a bee h wei of Reporting. 
an occasion 
EXPERIENCED LITERARY MAN, late 
Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E. 





PUBLISHERS, NEWSPAPER PKOPRIE- 

TORS, &.—A One-Volume Ral with £04 Plot and Inei- 

dent, by an Experienced Aaiies. is to be DISPOSED OF.— Apply O. F., 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, A: ertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


O LECTURERS and Others. NEWSPAPERS 
and puperares. MEN, an Original MS. peTrE ES. for 
a res written to order.—Address M. S., Carisbrook 
Villa, Little Bushey, W Watford, Herts. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


Frvwoknser avant & CO. PRINT and PUBLISH 

WORKS of EVERY DESCRIPTION in First-rate Style, and in 

such a manner a8 the convenience of Authors. Specimens, 
andall forwarded by return of post. 

London : 1, Cambridge-place, Norfolk-square, W. 


© AUTHORS.—PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—T. PETTITT & CO., 22 ond ®, FRITH-STREET, Soho, 
Printers of the Geographical Ma lagazine, undertake the Printing and 














bay of Books and ———— on — Military, Scientific, 
d Social S Subjects, on very ad .- AS -}— ich will be sub- 
oneted, tagemee with Estimate for oi Rpscimen of Type, 


on applicats 

een jamentary and Lav Law Printers; Printing in Old Style Type with 
a Head d Devices, Initials, &c., for Reprints 

22 and 23, Frith-street, wend 50, Old Compton- -street, Soho, London, W. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvet Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. ; 








O BOOK-BUVERS.— CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS will we peed on the 15th of the pre- 
sent month Sent post free on receipt ‘addres, by Ropert Witpe, 
Boo jer, 33, Worcester-street, Bi 





ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.— WANTED, the 
Numbers of this Maggsine for OCTOBER, 1867, aud for APRIL, 
1868. Two clean copies of each Number. Fair price given. —H. 
Suas Lyncu, Solicitor, 30, Great James-street, Bedford-row, London, 





PRE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
W.—Subscriptions from On to any ose sg 


street, e Guinea 
according » pa uo cuowiy required. A All the best New Books, Engl _ 
uses, wil 


riek, one on p Prospectu 
New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
yy 4 of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly ad a. prices, 





may be had, free, on on or L TH'S, bag Hope- 
son's, and Saunpers & Oriey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for these Examinations are held at St. BAR- 
THOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. The Classes are not confined to Students 
of the Hospital. 

A onaae for the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION is held 
Twice in each yer, from OCTOBER to JANUARY, and from 


—— to JUN 
for the Sr ae Sim EXAMINA- 


CLASS f 
TION is held from JA 2 en caged ty 
tothe Free or the College, St ew's He 
U BtVeRsity COLLEGE, 


The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT, in consequence 
of the death of Dr. Heimann. Candidates for the appoiatmeut are 
requested to send their Applications and Testimonials, on or before 
SATURDAY, October 3, to the undersigned, from whom further infor- 
mation may be obtained. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A, Secretary to the Council. 


be made, pomsnaliy or by letter, 
tholomew ‘3 Hospita 


LONDON. 








, August 17, 1874. 
U Brveseiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
peoress is , VACANT, through the death of Dr.Grant. Candidates 
for th to send their Applications and Tesii- 
eeutale ‘to the poe Lehane from won ne aud information may be 
obtained, on or beige SATURDAY, Octo 

HN ROBSON, B. A, Ay, Secretary to the Council. 











Uy atv eesirs COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
The SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 5, 1874. 
Pure Mathematics—Professor 0. Henrici, Ph.D. F.R.S 
agie* and 3 Professor W. K. Clifford, M.A. 


Physi 'es—Professor G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R.S 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry — Professor Williamson, Ph.D. 











F.RS. 
Mineralogy and Geology— Professor Morris, F.G.S. 
Engineering—Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, C.E. 

Architecture and Construction—Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. 


B.A. 
Batane Professor Oliver, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Comparative Anatomy and Zoology— Professor Grant, M.D. 
a mn Fiageieneey (ineluding Practical Physiology and aieteiogy )— 
Burdon Sanderson, M.D. F.R.S. 

Philesoph: ot Mind and Logic— Professor G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 
Political hy of Mind and, fessor L. H. Courtney, M.A. 

A Prospectus of the Faculty may be obtained at the Office of the 


t- 
he Examination for the Andrew's Entrance Prizes will be held at 
the al e, on the Mth and 25th September. 
calles e is “~~ to the ements Station of the Metropolitan 
OHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


Wivansiry COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1874-5. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on 
ine bs’ October 1. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by Dr. F. T. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including 
the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on MON DAY, October 5. 
Introductory Lecture, at 3 p.., by Professor G. 0. Foster, F.R.S. In- 
troductory Leeture for the Department of _— Arts, the same day, at 
430 p.m., by Professor E. J. Poynter, A.R. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE Rosteding the De- 
partment of the Applied Sciences) will begin on MONDAY, Uctober 5. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven and Sixteen, 
will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 23. 

Pros sweets of the various Departments of the College, containing 
= information respecting Classes, Fees, Day and Hours of attend- 

ce, &c , and Copies of the Kegulations relating to the Entrance and 
oner ‘Exhibitions, Scholarships, = eye open to Competition by 
ag of the several F; at the Office of the 


The ‘Examination for the Medical Entrance, Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (faculties of Arts and Laws, 
and of Science), will be held at the College on the 24th and 25th of 


September. 
Phe t College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Moteeqaitten 
Railway,and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 








Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
August, 1874. Secretary to the Council. 





NIVERSITY ae _, GORDON-SQUARE, 


ae 
'BEESLY, M.A., Oxon, Professor 


Principal and Classical Tutor. a 


of History in Universit College, London. 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. ALKER, M.A,, 
Trin. Coll., n. 


a 

Students at University College are ‘regeived into the Hall, and reside 
under Collegiate Discipline. Some of the Sets of Rooms are now 
Vacant, at Rents varying from 12. to 48l. for the Session. Satisfactory 
References will be required by the Principal from all Gentlemen 
desiring to be admitted into the Hall. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 5th of October next, the day on 
which the Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science 
will begin at University College, in close proximity to which it is 
situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have founded Three Scholarships, of 50/. per annum each, tenable 
for three years, by Students residing in the Hall,—one being awarded 
every year. to oa reaper y ——* in the June Matriculation 
a 1012 0! ie 

Prospectuses, containing Seer ~~ may be obtained on 
by pageection, addressed to the PrinciPaL, or to the Secretary, 
at the H 

_ September, 1874. 


he HULL OnIGN ei ee UNIVERSITY OF 








The NEXT MATRIOULATION OEXAMINATION of the UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDO be held at HULL, — on 
MON DAY, Janua th, Tae The Local Fee will be 

A Prize of the value of Ten Pounds is offered by the Couneil of the 
Union to the Candidate who shall obtain the highest placein the 
Honours Division of the Examination at Hull. 

Further information may be obtained on application to_the under. 

JAMES WOODHOUSE, *} Hon 
T. F. FARRELL, B.A. Secs. 
8, Parliament-street, Hull, 1st Sept. 1874. 


eee COLLEGE, 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, 
Portman: re, Lond n (late 48 and 49, —- -square). —The 
SESSION 1874-75 5 will 1 BEGIN 1 THURSDAY, October 
Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by 9 = competition. 
Candidates to hy their Names to the Secretary bef ‘ore September 20. 
— Prospectuses at 48, Bedford-square. 
JANE MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec. 


RENT COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM pBzcins 
WEDNESDAY, September 23. 


Fees, strictly inclusive, 151. Term 
vateion ie Rev. T. F. Fexx, M.A., Trent College, 








== 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 1874—75. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 
Lord Rector—THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





I.—_PACULTY OF ARTS. 


THE SESSION commences on Monpay, the 19th of October 
2nd of — The LECTURES oe on WEDNzspay, the 28th of October. . 


and closes on Fripay, the 





















CLASSES. PROFESSORS. HOURS. CLASS 
- = = nae a a <n FEEs, 

JUNIOR GREEK Ss | Wrtiram D. Geppes, M.A., Px. 
SENIOR ar ae 7 ILL 9 D. Ger : M.A. tnd Assistant. 10 to 11 ants < cetenpentcetastea dateee ar : . 
JUN Ls } | Joun Buack, M and Assistant . 1 3 . 
ENGLISH’ TANGHAG ‘aid ‘Gia POSi. Joun Brack, M.A.,and Assistant . iii 2. sand Tal nu. to ike. =. ; : ° 
TION .. at ALExanpeR Barn, LL.D. ............. {| a 24 x Ei, Monday, Wednes- 

, an 
Logie ‘ _ | ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. . one ia | 14 rete to 13 Pe P.M., on Tuesday ‘and 24% 
JUNIOR MATHEMATICS ..| Paepericn Feuer, M.A, and A {|g ihureday; 124 to 14 v.x. dai 

: ke ssistant .. 1 9 to 10 a.m.» and 194 to 14 ¥. $e 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS Freperick Fuuver, M.A., and Assistant .. | 10 to lla. sie H : 4 





9 to 10 a. i daily; 10 to WAM. on 


| Tuesday and fa and lla.M, 
| 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
HIL eer dviel and ‘POLITI: |) Winuram Martin, LL.D 


CAL ECUNO 
to 12 noon on Friday. 

9 to 10 a.m. daily; 11 ALM. “to ‘pi “77 

: ~ ae Monday, Wednesday, and 
ay 

| 10 toll a.M. on : Monday, Ww ednesday, ah 
and Friday, and 11 a.m. to 12 noon 

| on Teseday ¢ and Thursday ........ 220 

1b DOP ORME oocscstdiccvacesdsccavesse 330 


} 
JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY....| Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... { 


Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... 


| 

SENIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.. | 
| 

JAMES Nicot, F.R.S.E. P.GS 


N: ATUR AL HISTORY... 








Of the Seneen under peneate patronage, 23 were 

pe “ej - < viz.: ——- — 40l., on . a 30l., one of Qi four of: —— 
ne 0 one of 161. 1 one of 1 if 

10l., and | 4 ig value. OE SE, Sr ee 
Presentees these Bursaries will be exa: 

Bs. BA mined on WEDNESDAY, 


OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


For passing from Junior to Senior Olasses of Latin, Gree! 
Mathematics, on the J DAY, — 24th Coteber, at 10 a. aa oy 
a jing over the oaior atbematical C 
.B.—There is no Degree of “M.A.” in the Classics, or in any other | the ‘td ROctober, at! peaeegmmaslendeten: 
single department, given by this University. The Degree of M.A is | . For -_ the "Junior Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, 
given by Examination in four departments, viz.:—(1) Classics; (2) | the Sith Oc Octo atl0a 
Mathematics, including Natural Philosophy ; (3) Mental Philosophy, | 


[Students ‘intending oy come forward for bag ayt of the three last- 
including Logic and English ; (4) Natural History—and it is necessar d to 
to pass in all these departments before a right I the degree can be Lie ae ee ee 


The Fee for Students taking a Senin Class in any subject, —— 
previous attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 3l. 3. 
Matriculation Fee, 11. For the Degree of M.A., ll. 1s. for each of hoes 
examinations. 

e Course of Study for the e Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin. Mathematics, and one on English 
Literature, Natural Philosophy, 1 Logic Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
History. Any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the Uni- 
versity, shall, on ge be found qualified to attend the Higher | 
Classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall 
admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the 
a 3 or Junior Class or C 





re require: 
Secretary of the Faculty, Preteaeer Back, B4 later than the preceding 


BURSARIES. For the degree of M.A., on the 24th, 26th, and 27th October. 
The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on MONDAY, the 19th 
of October, at Two p.m., on which occasion there will be offered 50 Bur- 
saries, of which 43 are in the patronage of the University, and 7 in that 
of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. all ' but 8 are open 
without restriction. They are tenable during the = years of the | 
Curriculum, and are of the following annual value :—Two of 35l., two 
of 30l., one of 211., seven of 201., five of 181 , one of 16l., four of 151, two 
of 141.'108., three of 14l., one of 131, 138., one of 131, five of 122, ove of | 
nal Rog » one of 111., one of 101. 158., nine of 10i., and four of inferior | 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Books of the value of 1361. are awarded to the Students most distin. 
guished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculum 
fhe. best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each to a 
Simpson Prize of 701. or thereby; the Second in point of f— 1} 
Mathematics to a Boxil of 28/ ; the best Scholar in Classical 
and Mental Philosophy to the "Hutton of 301 ; the best pd ‘Scholar 
to the Gold Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen ; 
the most distinguished Candidate for Honours in the Department of 
Natural Science to a Prize of 10l.; the greatest proficient in Experi. 
mental Physics to the Neil Arnott ‘Scholarship of 35. or thereby; and 
the best English and Latin Scholars each to a Seafield Gold M 


“Candidates are required, at least One Month before the Competition, 
to give to the Secretary written intimation of the Subjects selected 
by them, under Division II. of the Subjects of Examination. See 

‘University Calendar.’ 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their 
Age, signed by the Ministers and Session Clerks of their rexpective 
Parishes, to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examina- 
tions is intimated. 

Candidates for the Macpherson Bursaries of 201. and of 9l. are re- 
quested to lodge with the Secretary, on or before the 15th of October, 
Certificates from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may compete 
for the Fullarton, &c., Scholarships, of the value of 65l., and tenable for 
four years, of which two are vacant annually, one for Classics and 
Mental Philosophy, the other for Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy, and if under three years’ standing, en are eligible for the 
Murray Scholarship of 701., ‘enable for three yea’ 


II.—PACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 28th October. 
















CLASSES, PROFESSORS, HOURS. CLASS FEES. 

ava Anite ™ iv o ‘y | Professor STRUTHERS, Wb cotnseiesaccchesariens ll a.m. £8 8 0 

TONS OM “AND DEMONSTRA- \ | Professor Srautnens and Demonstrator ........ | Poo | 220 
CHEMI RY. | Professor Brazier .. 3 PM. | 330 
INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE... } Professor OciLviE, M.D.. | 4PM | 330 
SURGERY. Professor Pirrie, O.M. FRSE.. | 10 A.M. | 330 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE . Professor Macronin, ee | 3 P.M. | 330 
MIDW ae and DISEASES OF WOMEN AND | | 

CHILDRE oa Professor Inciis, M.D. 2 p.m. | 3 3 
ZOOLOGY, W tH COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Professor Nico., F.R. S.E. F.G.8. 2 P.M. | 330 
MEDIC AL seaeeneane AND a mas JURISPRU- } 

DENCE........ Pusterses Ooawees, MD. 0000 ccvscvcccvcocccesecese 9 A.M. \ 330 


| 


SUMMER . SESSION, commencing on the First Monpay oF May. 


Botany—Professor Dick1zE, M.D. 9AM. 3. 3s. 
Materia Medica (100 Lectures)—Professor Harvey, M.D. 3 and 4 p.m. 


. 88. 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor STRUTHERS and Demonstrator. 9to4and2 p.m. 2. 2s. 


Practical Chemistry—Professor BRAZIER. 10 A.M 3. 
Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicot. 114.M. 381. 3s. 
Practical Pharmacy—Professer Harvey and Assistant. 2/ 2s. 


The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in General Anatomy and in the Use of the Microscope; and Instruction 
in Osteology for Beginners. 
Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 11. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 
Pathological Anatomy—Dr. Ropeger. 21. 2s. 
Practical Ophthalmology—In Summer, Dr. A. D. Davipson. 
Dental Surgery—In Summer, Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
Royal Infirmary: Daily at Noon. Physicians—Drs. SmrrH SHAND, BEVERIDGE, and A. Fraser, Surgeons—Drs. PIRRIE, 
Kerr, and Ogston. Junior Surgeon—Dr. WILL. Ophthalmic Surgeon—Dr. A. D. Davipson. Dental Surgeon—Mr. 
WILLIAMSON. Pathologist—Dr. RopGrer. Perpetual Fee to —— ‘ene 61. ; or, first year, 3/. 10s. ; second year, 
Clinical Medicine—Drs. SmirH SHAND, BeVERIDGS, and A. FRASER. 31. 3s. 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. Prrrie, Kerr, and UasTon 8s. 
General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: Daily. Eye Institution: Daily. 
Practical Midwifery, under the superintendence of Dr INGLIs. 
Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physician—Dr. JaMigson. Clinical Testeustten is given for Three Months in the Year. 
The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had of Dr. Macrosrn, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
August, 1874. WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 
B.—Further particulars, including information as to the Faculties of Divinity and Law, are to be found in the ‘ Univer 
post. 





For ad to the Rev. 
near Nottingham. ww 


N.B. 
sity Calendar,’ published by Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s., or 2s. 2d. by 
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a __—. 
E OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
| . Principal - J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 


Professors and Lecturers. 
Greck—T a or A eae Osi tose " 
Vv. 
‘aie A. wikinn, A.W, Ward, MA, Fell St ‘Peter's Coll. Camb. 
‘ematics—T. Barker, M.A. late Fel Trin. Coll. 
Balfour ar Stewart, M.A. LL.D. Pr Es 

~ sae gd (rH M t tf Qu Coll. Camb. 

—O. Reynol A. e eens” . 
1 bofeana Ps waco here Jevons, M.A. F.R.S., Fell. Univ. Coll. 
Economy 

and Law—J. Bey. oe, D.C L. + ai Orie re Oxon. 
‘Theore' soruden ody Practical — A. Ph.D. F.R.S. 
riemmer, 

Organic coer ey and Botany_-W. 0. Williamson, F.R.S. 
Practical Pt Physiology and Histology —A, Ga Soman, M.D. F.R.S. 
Geology -W. B. Dawkins, M 





aay. F. Bridge. Mus Doo. Oxon. 
With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal Departments. 
ESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OCTOBER. 
orl: admission must not be under fourteen years of age, and 
ie OE eee i tad the Riemente ot atin. _ 
bh. metic, 
oe of the several Departments of the Py foo , the 
Evening Classes, and the Medical School, and of the Scholarships and 
Exhibitions tenable at the College, will be sent on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 
IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The TRUSTEES of the GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL FUND 
offer a Le o49ry of the value of 502 a year for three years, to 
peted for t the University of London General Examination of 


en in May. 1 1875. 
ie Scholarship of the value of 502. a year for three years is offered to 
the Candidate who shall pass best in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion in June, 1875. The Scholar will be required to read for a Degree 


The next = rance Examination will be held in October. Forms of 
Entry and me her information may be obtained en application to the 
Hon. Sec.. Miss Davies, 17, Cunningham-place, London, N.W. 


ONDON INTE RNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

PRING GROVE, =i, 

makes, Preperation a ‘Mosern Language ‘Army, ko. 'A Laboratory, 

Science Room, Gymnasium, and Swimming Bath. Separate Dormi- 
tory for each Boy. 


La NEXT TERM commences September 18th.—Apply to the Prin- 
. R. Lapet, B.A. 








HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 
Principal—Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.O.P. 
The Pupils of this long-established School enjoy the highest Edu- 
‘ing for Mercantile life, as well as for the 
cational advantages in, in prepar tf + i ether of the Oxford and Came 
Local, Universit; atriculation, the ice, the 
aay - BA Direct Gommiasio all of which Dr. Kxicut- 
 Papils have taben high places in the Honour list. ition 
as fothe atellostuct and moral training, superior 
y all rt... aopliansse of a re | 
rit Wate D, uses 0! 
Rrorite by eileen te to the Principat, personally or by letter. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE BOARDING 
HOUSE.—The NEXT TERM commences on SEPTEMBER 22. 
Inclusive Terms, from 70 to 80 Guineas. For Sons of Professional sen, 
10 Guineas less. There is a special Tutor and separate tory. &c 
for small Boys.—For particulars app ¢ ne the Rev. J. bag Head 
Master, or to the Rev. J. 8S. Ruppacu, plain and House Maste: 


NV ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 

GERMAN MASTERSHIP (Non-resident) is NOW VACANT 
Salary, 2001. a year. Candidates are requested to explain their method 
of Teaching, and to state if 3 are prepared to teach any other Sub- 
jects besides German ; power to maintain discipline indispensable. 
Must be prepared to Sdueneeee Duties about 15th ra bya , Tes- 
timonials to be sent to the Receiver, G 


T. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SUMNER-STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
CHARTERED by QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Head Master—Rev E. BOGER. M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sub-Master—W. H. ee wea. B.A., St. John’s College, 


Assistant-Master—R. B. HANSON, ‘me. M.A., Queen’s Col'ege, 

















The Course of Instruction comprises a sound Classical, Mathemati 
and Commercial Education, and_the B pone guages. Seve 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Fees. Tr annum (Three Terms, 21. 
¢ach).—School RE-OPENS the 8th of SEP EMBER. 


Hi¢#8 SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1874-75. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arran; 
by which a thoroughly practical, as well 
cation can be imparted. The 
taken to give each Boy that kind of culture of which he is most capable, 
J —. = nos La -- 4 for him. At the University of Edin- 

er Session 1873, and Winter on 1873-4, the 
Papi b = iiign School esined 113 Honours, among which were 
7 Medals, 13 First Prizes, and 16 First-class Honours ; out of 18 Bur- 
aries open to all gn epee J the same University, 5 were carried 
off jut igh School Boys.—Full ty port 
and Prospectus, aan on may be had on on to - Janitor, at 
the Genel 5 i, a the 2 am to the Edinburgh So! rd, 12, Queen- 
Street ; cipal sellers in Sdinburg! 
PUSILS. on ie PUNROLLED at the HIGH SCHOOL on Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, 30th, of September, from 12 till 3 o’clock. 
tes SCHOOL KE-ASSEMBLES on WEDNESDAY, ist OCTOBER, 
The aed or Elementary Class meets at 10. 


UPERIOR SCHOOL, conducted with firm, kind, 
moral discipline, for YOUNG LADIES, whose Parents desire for 
them a really g and practical as well as 











YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER iéth. 
The SENIOR TERM, NOVEMBER Ist. . a 
Prospectuses, containing N: f Prof Tg 
had on application to the 5 Lene Reseane. kenepniennmmaiene 
LA COLLEGE, Tur Wecsnause, Union- 
road, Clap ham-rise. 
The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMELE on pupeecy, ‘tala Somber ty 





when Classes will be formed for nch, Astory, 
Mathematics, English = ature, Latin, Dra wing. Sing y ituste, fe 

The Lectures on Physiology, Chemistry, and Bible History will be 
resumed in October. Pupils who desire it may be pre for the 





Sixteen Young Ladies are received as Boarders. 
JRoPLsran COLLEGE, Uprrr Ciapton, London. 








The Misses HARGRAVE and BODLEY beg to announce that 
— will be RESUMED September 16th 
pecial Classes, under University Professors, for the London Matri- 
a Cambridge Examination for Women, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. 
_ Pianoforte, Sydney Smith, and other Professors for Juniors. 


Os HIGH SCHOOL, for GIRLS, 
DURHAM HOUSE, SMITH-STREET, KING'S-ROAD, SW. 
(opposite the Grounds of the Royal Hospital tal). = 7 Mistress, Miss 
PORTER. The next TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 
15th.—For Prospectus and Forms of Admission, a at the School, 
or to the SecraTary, _ Public Day School Company (Limited), 
112, Brompton-road, 8. W 





Fpucation for BOYS, free alike from Clerical 
“in 2 eA of much erica in the ay ofa Leymen, 2 Cup hish, 
\-y--% essrs. erby & Endean's, Publishers and 





Pagers HOUSE, WEYMOUTH. — Mrs. 

‘ Atenne H. = vA UX, assisted b 7 Bedins Governesses and 
asters, ives 

and EDUCATION. Children from India receive eapec for Bo. Amy | 

can be met at Southampton. » - 8 in India diy permitted 

A. B. Samp- 


too U. Aitcheson, . OS. oreign 
son, Esq., Winder Seoretary te ‘to Government of India. 
ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. 7. Hume 
TALBOT, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Ohi Oxford, 
in ematics Natural Science, RECEIVES © tow 
PUPILS in a country home, and prepares them for the Army and 
Military Col Colleges, the Universities, tific 
} Taal pestioulars apply to Mr. F. H. Tateor, Speen, Newbury, 








LAssiOaL MASTERSHIP.— WANTED, in 
he GLASGOW ACADEMY, ai FIRST CLASSICAL MASTER, 
oben of undertaking the highest Classical ao anh 300l., ex- 
clusive of bonus, w last year amounted to 25 Gandia: 
are invited to lodge their Sestienenton. on or Cemce! the I! 15th September, 
with Mr. Joun A. Spens, 169, West George-street, Glasgow. 





R. E. H. COLERIDGE (M.A., Balliol College, 
aura SHSHy EREG AGE EEEEA er Oe, BUTRANCR 
‘Address Browoxp, Cherteey. 001s. erms, uineas a year.— 





OTTING-HILL and BAYSWATER HIGH 
SCHOOL, for GIRLS, BOB LARD 200458. NOTTING- 
HILL, W. ead Mist Miss H. M. JONES. The next TERM 
will BEGIN’ on MONDA oye oe 14th.—For Prospectus and 
Forms of Admission, apply at the School, or to the avnneniee Girls’ 
Public Day School Company Linsited): 112, Brompton-road, 8.W. 
A KINDERGARTEN CLASS will be OPENED NEX? TERM. 


ROYDON HIGH SCHOOL, for GIRLS, the 
CHESTNUTS, NORTH END (near the West Croydon Delton 
Station).—Head Mistress, Miss NELIGAN. J Ba pa 
OPEN on MONDAY. September 14th.—For and Forms of 
Admission, apply at the School, or at Mr. WaRReEN’s. hana. High- 
street, “‘roydon ; or to the Secretary, Girls’ Public Day School Com. 
pany (Lim: ted),'112, Brompton-road, SW. 


N EXPERIENCED FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ITALIAN VISITING MASTER, with ie bie Be References, 
desires to extend his Connexion with First-Class Sc 
successful in peovasing Juniors and Seniors for University - rother 
— — Ab Villa, E 














RESWELL LODGE, Grove Park, CHISWICK, 

—Mrs. and the Misses EVANS receive a limited number of 

YOUNG LADIES for EDUCATION, on a plan qeanpining the com- 

forts of a private family with the advi antages of a 1! —, Com- 

anions in Study. The next Term will 23. 
Professors of eminence attend. 


ISTON HOUSE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
for YOUNG LADIES, BARNSBURY-PARK, N., one of the 
in London (having been established in’ 1830).—The 
sy come noe on Bos EDGY. Beton ber 7. 
HOGG (née Miss Frances 4 -y— having resumed 
the Bole é of this ies School, bas made a’ ments 








nm that Hom 
—_— characteristic of ‘the ‘Tnstitution ti throughout 
nearly ay a cen’ 


Pupils fro ~ ema will find this a desirable Home, and special 
esta Soop 9 can be made, when desired, for yoverine particular 
branches of Study under the care of the most distinguished Professors 
in London. 

Prospectns, terms, and ref on 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, TAUNTON, for the Daughters 
of GENTLEMEN. —The Education given is is a thoroughly sound 
f procured in the 


one, tl ce of experienced 
study of those branches of learni V— are re often omitted in the 
education i Jadies. The real work done is tested by the ootlese of 
Preece the Oxford and Local mations, an 
aminations ‘in the school itself. Seven a Pupils passed the Senior Oxford, 
and Six the Junior Oxford, in the June SS 1872-73; and at 
the Christmas CE of the College of Preceptors, 17 
Gines, 14 Serene ¢ Clas, one 5 Firs Claas, including Special and Honour 

Certificates, were gained A the Pupils; and the College First Prize 
for English Subjects at both Examinations. 

forwarded on application to Miss Rezp, Mary-street 

House, Taunton. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 


ULLANDS, TAUNTON.—Oxford Matriculation 
and Responsions, and hog ee Previous Examinations. 

PRIVATE TUI TION ° Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 

for the Universities, the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, and other 


The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Reverenp THe Secretary. 


FULLAE DS SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 


The aim of FULLANDS SCHOOL is to provide for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN a thoroughly good F or similar to that given at 
the Public Schools, but at a modera 

Principal—Mr. REED, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, London. 
Vice- ls. 
Head Mathematical Master-Rev. WILLIAM REED, M. 
St. John’s Coliege, Cambridge ; 16th Senior Optime, Pelnes tides 
Head Classical Master—FRANCIS REED, Esq., B.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
There ~~ Three School Terms in the year, of an average duration of 


a eeks each. 

SCHOOL will EE. * me for the MICH ABE 48 TERM on 
the dist of SEPTEMBE ay be d on appli- 
cation. 


Heati 




















AW TUTOR —A _ BARRISTER-AT-LAW, 

experienced in Tuition, RECEIVES porte. Separate room 

Sal Beat Ford ucla peed reper Minera des 
A. B., Messrs. Stevens & Haynes, 11. Bell- yard, Temble Bar, we CO. 





GF LeaEiD BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE, Rear 


with compete accessories, - be BOG, « a BARGAI 
Lately t the property of Mic’ 
—On view at M ay & Co.'s, 9. Opticians, 7. 7, 


Tene 2 ~~ 
dish-square, W., “of whom particulars - : 


and terms may be obtained. 








Sale by Auction 


at SouTHFIELD, Edgbaston- 


[PORTANT 
road. of the Adminis- 
HOUSE- 


of 





be by 
Messrs. CHESSHIRE & GIBSON, 
on MONDAY. Piety to a and  Parmay, the —_. 


15th, 16th, and 18th 
tually at 11 o’clock. 
culars, in Catalogues, to be obtained nine days prior to 

reet, Birmingham. 





Full_ parti 
the Sale, at the Offices of the Auctioneers, 93, New-st 








Lor Pon SOCIETY, for SEpremser, 
now ready. 


Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Contents. 
HOW IT STRIKES HOME. (Frontispiece.) 
ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 4, 5,6. 
ON the THEORY and PRACTICE of PILLING. 
POLO. 
RAPE of the GAMP. Chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The QUEEN’S TOKEN. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Chap. 7 and last. 
HOW A —— OUT, and HOW IT STRIKES HOME. By 

H. Frith. 


SPORTING of the PAST and the PRESENT DAY. By “Old 
Calabar.” 


OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 16, 17. 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Free Lance. 
Gamgern Lew, Marston, Low & Searle, Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet- 
ndon. 





Price One Shilling, Picture Cover ; post free, 1s. 2d. 


CRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 
for SEPTEMBER. Part V. Fully Illustrated. 


Contents: The Great South—Our New Normal College—A Malay 
— Reuning a Muck—The Pepper-Pot Woman—The Visit —-Kathe- 

rine Earle—In an Hour—Wan Lee, the Pagan-The Touch-Stone— 
Mellow England Mortality Puffs Old Time ey In the Barn 
Philip’s Friend, Kate—Gastric Literature—Peter, the Parson—Ordron- 
naux—Musa Pedestris—Topics of the Time—The «ld Cabinet—Home 
and Society—Culture and —Nature and Science, &c. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





dress EXPerience, Messrs. Kerby & ‘Endean' ‘8 Advertising ‘Agency, 
19, Oxford-street. 


Hic#BuRY HOUSE SCHOOL, Sr. Lronarp’s- 
ON-SEA. 


Head Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A., LL.B. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Papin 
ments, in which Boys are prepared for Commercial Life, The Petite hag ~ 
Schools, and the Universities. The Junior Classes are 
Ladies. The Premises having been again enlarged, there wre will be a few 
Vacancies during the coming Term. The health and comfort of deli- 
cate Boys specially cared for. 

The AUTUMN TERM will commence September 20.—For Pro- 
Spectus apply to Mrs. Durr, or the Head Master. 








IGH GRADE PREPARATORY ESTABLISH- 
MENT for Charterhouse, —y—- Eton, Harrow, &c., the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, and other Pursuits. 
Prineipel— Professcr De LABELLEVILLE, 
din Uni 


References to a a of the Pupils. —36, Spital-street, Guildford, 
Surrey, near Godalm: 


———- CLASSICS. — GENTLEMEN 


pen wishing to commence, or to complete, the Study of 
GREEK or ATIN. are — iv PR. toa Teacher of much ex- 
yo pone one 9 y-4y*-y - * remithe tn Macaulay, 
an ly recommen: y e acai 
wes o ve ‘Authorities. —Address Zata, 2, Ballarat-terrace. oamiek: 














OMEN AND WORK: 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
Edited by EMILY FAITHFULL. 
“ Eminent: y peantion. and antended to help those women who desire 
to help ‘ueanecives.”— Spectator. 


Industrial and Educational ‘Burean, Praed-street ; and 125, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


HE NEW BUILDINGS on the HOLBORN 
VIADUCT: for View and Plans see the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d., or by post, 44d. Also, View of Vase for French Opera— 
a Ancient Work of the Coppersmith—Public Buildings Abroad— 
New Schools—Jottings from fast, on Furniture, &c. 
York-street W.C. and all Newsvenders. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 


——— 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


Brief Memoir of the Princess Charlotte—Forster's Life 
of Dickens—Memoirs of Mary Somerville—Autobio- 
graphy of Dr. Guthrie—Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill — Chesney’s Essays in Military Biography — 
Motley’s Life of John of Barneveld—Mind-Life of Rev. 
T. Binney, by EB. P. Hood—Lord Cockburn’s Journal— 
Lord Ellenborough’s Administration in India—Memoir 
of T. T. Lynch— Autobiography of G. M. Campanella— 
Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon II[.—Hazlitt’s Remains of 
Charles and Mary Lamb—Life of Albany Fonblanque 
—Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld— Worthies of All Souls, 
by Montagu Burrows—Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot—Life of Wentworth, by Miss Cooper—Planché’s 
Conqueror and His Companions—Memoir of Sara Cole- 
ridge—Life of Bishop Patteson, by Miss Yonge—My 
Recollections, by Lord Wm. Lennox—Villemain’s Life 
of Gregory the Seventh — Memoir of Archibald Con- 
stable—Hayward’s Biographical Essays, Third Series— 
Joan of Arc, by Mrs. Bray—Memoirs of Cherubini, by 
E. Bellasis—Life of Countess von der Recke Volmerstein 
—Life of Ignatz Moscheles—Life of William Carstares, 
by R. H. Storey—Life of Rev. William Ellis, by his Son 
—Reminiscences of Col. Stuart—Life of Dr. Johnson, 
by Alexander Main— Recollections of Sir George B. 
L’ Estrange—Memoirs of Sir James Y. Simpson—Life 
of George Grote—History of Two Queens, by W. H. 
Dixon—Life of Dean Alford—Lancashire Worthies, by 
Francis Espinasse—Life of Bishop Grant, by Grace 
Ramsay—Life of Professor Syme—Life of Louise of 
Prussia, by E. H. Hudson—Hosack’s Mary Queen of 
Scots, Vol. 11.—Memoir of Henry Beyle—A utobiogra- 
phical Recollections, by J. F. Clarke—Life of St. Vincent 
de Paul, by Rev. R. F. Wilson—Life of Dr. John 
Dalton, by Dr. Lonsdale, and many other recent Works, 
will be forwarded on application. 


RECENT VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 


Round the World, by Lady Avonmore—A Summer 
in Spain, by Mrs. Ramsay—Adventures in Morocco, 
by Dr. Rohlfs—Through Russia, by Mrs. Guthrie—By 
Sea and by Land, by H. A. Merewether—Through Nor- 
mandy, by Mrs. Macquoid—Spain and the Spaniards, 
by Azamat Batuk—Prairie and Forest, by Parker 
Gillmore—Campaigning on the Oxus, by J. A. Mac 
Gahan—Swiss Alimends, by Rev. F. B. Zincke— 
Sketches in Italy, by J. A. Symonds—The Valleys of 
Tirol, by Miss Busk— Waller's Six Weeks in Iceland— 
The Mishmee Hills, by T. T. Cooper—From Indus to 
Tigris, by H. M. Bellew—On Holy Ground, by Edwin 
Hodder—Schweinfurth’s Travels in Central Africa— 
Dahomey As It Is, by J. A. Skertchly—The Naturalist 
in Nicaragua, by T. Belt—The Harz Mountains, by H. 
Blackburn—Criss-Cross Journeys, by G. W. Thornbury 
—The Wild North Land, by Captain Butler—A Winter 
in Morocco, by Amelia Perrier—Markham’s Whaling 
Cruise to Baffin’s Bay—Round about the Islands, by 
Clement W. Scott—In the Holy Land, by Rev. Andrew 
Thomson—From Thamesto Tamar, by G.L’ Estrange—On 
the Road to Khiva, by David Ker—The Alps of Arabia, 
by W. C. Maughan—South by West, edited by Canon 
Kingsley—Searches for Summer, by C. Home Douglas— 
Tramps in the Tyrol, by H. B. Pritchard—African 
Sketch- Book, by Winwood Reade—Khiva and Turkestan, 
by Capt. Spalding— Winter at the Italian Lakes—Hell- 
wald’s Russians in Central Asia—A Voyage to Spitz- 
bergen, by John C. Wells—Through Palestine, by Rev. 
A. C. Smith—and many other Recent Works. 

All the Best Recent Works in Religion, Philosophy, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, are also in circulation; Fresh Copies 
are added as the demand increases; and an ample Supply is 
provided of all the Principal forthcoming Books of general 
interest as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per 
Annum. 


Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, 
Prospectuses Postage-free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
New OxForD-sTREET, LONDON. 
CITY OF FICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HE DECORATION of ST. PAUL'S, Letter 3, 
by Charles Burton—The Revised crear gf of Colour, by 
W. Cave Thomas—Subjects for Painters, &c. See ART, PICTORIAL 
and INDUSTRIAL, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co , 183, Fleet-street. 


N EW STORY, by the Author of ‘ Ginx’s Baby.’— 
ST. JAMES'S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER. Legends of 
Muskoka :—No. I. Cicely. By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. Price ls. 


Published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 188, Fleet-street. 


HE ICELAND CELEBRATION.—A Nar- 

RATIVE of the ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPEDITION to 

ICELAND, by Mr. CYRUS W. FIELD, will appear in the SEP- 
TEMBER Number of the ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, Price ls, 


Published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 138, Fleet-street. 


HE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. By JvLEs 
VERNE. ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 
Published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 188, Fleet-street. 


Ty as Cc Oo L ONT SB S. 


Price 6d. Twice a Month. 
Contents of No. CLXV IL. 
LEADING ARTICLES :— 
An Export Duty on Coal. 


Pure and False Science. 
Emigration to Canada. 
Sir George Campbell on Landed Property. 
Considerations respecting the Harvest. 
The Teredo, or *‘ Ship-worm ” (Illustrated). 
The British Association, &c. 
SUMMARIES OF LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM 
Australia—South Africa—West Indies—New Zealand—Ca nada— 
River Plate, &. 
Subscription, 2s. 6d. per quarter, post free. 
Office for Advertisements, &c., 8. W. Silver & Co, 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 
us DRAMATIC UNITIES in the PRESENT 
DAY. 


By EDWIN SIMPSON. 
Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 














Large post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d. 


RITISH MARINE ALG; being a Popular 
Account of the Seaweeds of Great Britain, their Collection and 
Preservation By W.H.GRATTANN,. With 205 Illustrations. 
“ Each little picture is a perfect gem of the engraver’s art.”—Figaro. 
The Bazaar Office, 32, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 


Nearly ready, in 8vo. cloth, 





Now ready, 8vo. 53. 


FRAGMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS of th 

Co HESTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, from ar 
scrip urces (Bishop Sanderson and Bi . Edi p 
WILLIAM JACUBSON, D.D., Bishop of Ohester, 2” Edited by 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


KIRKES’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition, with 250 Llustrations, post 8vo. 128. 6d. 
HAxX? BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By Wituraxy 
. SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D. Eighth Edition, Revised 
Edited by W. MORRA NT bal K ER. P.R.US Lecturer on Physiology 
and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 3 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. os 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ae 
LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER Ratz. 
WAY: its Position Analyzed and its Prospects Reviewed, 
By WILLIAM ABBOTT, Stock Exchange, London. 
Bates, Hendy & Co. Publishers, 4, Old Jewry, London, Ec, 
Price 18.; post free, 18. 1d. 














Now ready, bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. 73d, 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE by 
MEANS of NUMBERS. An Easy Method whereby People of 
Different Nations may readily Communicate with each other, With 


| Rules and Illustrations of the System. 


London: E. Marlborough & Co. 4, Ave Maria-lane, i 

lane; and all Booksellers. en er ee, ae 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA.’ 

Illustrated, crown 8vo. 58. 

UEEN BERTHA (our first Christian Queen) 

and her TIMES. By E. H. HUDSON. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 











8vo. sewed, 1s.; free by post, 1s. 2d. 
OMETS, and the NEW COMET of 1874; with 


4 acomplete Popular Account of all that is known of these W 
derful Bodies, which are so great a perplexity to Science. - 

“The author has contrived to compress into the fifty-seven pages of 
this book as large an amount of useful and interesting information 
respecting comets as it is possible to do.”—Athenaum, August, 15, 1874, 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





THE TOY-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
In demy 4to. price 18., or mounted on linen, 28.; postage, 2d. 


FROG HE WOULD A WOOING GO, 


Splendidly printed in Colours by Dalziel Brothers, from Original 


A 


Designs, with Letter-press Rhymes and Musical Accompaniments, 


NAUGURAL ADDRESS to the British | 


Association for the Advancement of Science, at Belfast, August 19, 
1874. By JOHN TYNDALL, President. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S ENGLISH COURSE. 


A FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ls. 4d. 

A KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 
A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 22. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 4s. 
A COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR. 


(Un October. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: Longmans and Co. 











18. 9d. 


Now ready. New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 


UPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into 


the Reality of Divine Revelation. The Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, with Additions. 

“We give a hearty welcome to 
this learned and able work... .. This 
is the belief (regarding the super- 
natural character of the events 


have been a little condensed, but 
when we have said this much, we 
have only unmixed praise for the 
literary workmanship of this part 
narrated in the Christian Scrip- of the volume..... The account 
tures) which we desiretocommend | given of the early Christian 
to the reader’s consideration, and | writers is a full mine of informa- 
we are glad to have so good an ex- 
cuse for doing so as is afforded by 
the masterly examination of the 
evidences for the antiquity of the 
Christian Scriptures contained in 
these volumes. So far as we know, 
it isan unparalleled specimen in 
the English language. It might 

London: Longmans and Co. 


In royal 8vo. 32 Illustrations, price 1s. 


MPROVED FIRE-PLACES.— A Short Account 
of certain Suggestions for Economizing Fuel and more effectually 
Warming Apartments, submitted by Messrs. EOWARDS & SON, in 
Reply to the Appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 


tion on this subject, alloyed, in- 
deed, with no small prejudice, 
yet so wonderfully faithful and 
comprehensive, that any error 
may be detected by the light of 
the writer’s own searching and 
scholarly criticism.” 
Spectator. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 28. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 








AUNT LOUISA’S NEW FIVE SHILLING VOLUME. 
In demy 4to. cloth gilt, post free, 5s. 6d. 
UNT LOUISA’S ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
With 24 Original Plates of the most prominent and popular 
Specimens of the Gardens, Printed in Colours by Kronheim, and 
Descriptive Letter-press. 
“It would be impossible to place natural history before the youthful 
mind in a more attractive manner.”—Court Journal. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; post free, 38. 10d. 
BABTHOLOM KW FAIR. Its complete History, 
from the Time of Rayer, a.p. 1120, down to the last time it was 
Proclaimed in 1855. By HENRY MORLEY. With Fac-simile Draw- 
ings, engraved upon wood. 
Uniform with the above, same price, 
PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
ABBEYS, CASTLES, &c., of ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
The BOOK of AUTHORS. By W. Crarg Russe.t. 
GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of ROME. 3 vols, 
*,* A full List of the Series (25 Volumes) can be had on application. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


EW EDITIONS of IMPORTANT WORKS 
on the THEORY and PRACTICE of MUSIC. 





RICHTER’S HARMONY. Translated from the 
German of Prof. RICHTER (of the Leipzig Conservatorium), by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Price 7s. 6d. 


| RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT, TREATISE on. 


Translated, &c., by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Price 7s. 6d. 
| Just ready. 


| MACFARREN’S (G. A.) HARMONY, RUDI- 


MENTS of. Prive 7s. 6d. 


| GOSS’S (Sir J. HARMONY and THOROUGH 


and the Diseases induced by it ; with Observations on the Nervous | 


Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; the [ofluence of Civilization 
in the Production of Nervous Diseases, and the Uorrect Principles of 
Treatment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.U.P., London. 


London : Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 


BASS, INTRODUCTION to. Price 10s. 6d. 


BURROWES'’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER. Price 
6d. cloth back ; full cloth, 2s. 6d. With Dictionary of Musica} 
‘erms. 


BURROWES’S THOROUGH BASS PRIMER. 
Price 28. 6d. half cloth; 3s. 6d. full bound. 

London: J. B. Cramer & Co. 201, Regent-street; Wholsale Dept, 

11, Little Marlborough-street. 








AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS, 


Map and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS,; 
AND THE FALL OF KHIVA. 
By J. A. MAC GAHAN. 


“We part from Mr. Mac Gahan with the hope that we may meet again, and we can never 
desire to travel in better company.”—Last words of a Review occupying nearly eight columns 


of the Times of the 26th and 27th of August. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Sgartz, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S PAGE. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Vol. I. General Sketch of European 


mretoes. me, A E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Third Edition. 

18mo. Cio! 6d 

Vol. II. History of England. By Edith 
THOMPSON. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Vol. III. History of Scotland. By Mar- 
GARET MACARTHUR. 18mo. 2s. 

Vol. IV. History of Italy. By the Rev. | 
W. HUNT, M.A. 18mo. 38. | 

Vol. V. History of Germany. By J. 


SIME, M.A. 18mo. 38. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L. With Five Coloured Maps. Third Edition, 
Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Vol. I. From ROLLO to EDWARD II. Second Edition. 5s. 
Vol. Il. The WARS in FRANCE. Extra feap. 8vo. 58. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
a Series of Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited 
and arranged by E. M. SEWELL and CHARLUTTE M. YONGE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 68. each. | 


A PARALLEL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND and FRANCE. Consisting of Outlines and Dates. By 
CHAKLOTTE M. YONGE. vblong, 38. 6d. 





THE ENGLISH METHOD OF | 
TEACHING TO READ, | 


BY 
A. SONNENSCHEIN and J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 


The NURSERY BOOK, containing all 


the Two-Letter Words in the Language, 1d. Also in Large Type, 
on Sheets for Walls, 5a. 


The FIRST COURSE, consisting of 


Short Vowels with Single Consonants, 3d. 


The SECOND COURSE, with Com- 


hinations and Bridges, consisting of Short Vowels with Double | 
Consonants, 4d. 


The THIRD and FOURTH COURSES, | 
——— of Long Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Lan- | 
guage, 6 | 

“These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a prin- | 
ciple, and that the simplest principle on which it is pos ible to learn | 

English.”—Spectator. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COM- 


MON PRAYER. Witha Rationale of its ‘ flices. By the Rev. 
F. PROCTER, M.A. Tenth Edition. Crown svo. 108. 6d. 


AnELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 
to tne BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. F. PROC- 
TER, M.A., and the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. New Edi- 
tion, with an Explanation of Morning and Eveaing Prayer and the 
Litany. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. 


| 
| 
ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. | 
| 
| 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popu- 


lar Account of the Collection and Reception of the Big Scriptures | 
in the Christian Churches. New Edition. By B. F. WESTUOTT, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough. 18mo. cloth, 48. a 


TheGOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER, 


Students’ Edition. Being an Edition of ‘The °salms Chrono- 
senlty Arranged by Four Friends,’ with Briefer Notes. 13mo. 


A BIBLE READING for SCHOOLS. 


The Great Prophecy of Israel’s Restoration (Isaiah, om 40 ~ 48). 
Arranged and Edited for Young Learners. By MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, D.O.L. 18mo. 1s. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for Schools 


and FAMILIES. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 3 vols. Globe 8vo. 1s. 64. each 


Also an Edition, with Comments, 3s. 6d. each. 


NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIR- | 


MATION. With suitable Prayers. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Eighth Edition. Fea . 


vo, 1a, 6d. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
ARITHMETIC, in THEORY and 


PRACTICE. By J. BROOK-SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


RULES and EXAMPLES in ARITH- | 


M.A., Assistant-Master of | 


METIC. By the Rev. T. DALTON, 
Econ College. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


RULES and EXAMPLES in ALGE- 


BRA. By the Rev. T. DALTON, M.A. Part I. 18mo. 2a, 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, Pro- 


ita. st Arranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A., and C. H.CHEYNE, 
: A., Mi - Masters of Westminster School. New Edition: 
Smo, 28. 


-NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL, 


SOLID, or DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, containing Problems, 
with Help for Solution. By J. H. EDGAR, M.A. and G. 8. 
PRITCHARD. Second Edition, Enlarged. Globe 8v0. 38. 


A GEOMETRICAL NOTE - BOOK, 


containing Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing, preparatory to 
the Study of Geometry. For the Use of poe By £. E. w IT- 
CHENER, M.A. Second Edition. 4to. 28 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 


I., II., ILL, containing the substance of the First Four Books of 
Euclid. By J M. WIUSON, M.A., Mathematical Master of Rugby 
School. New Fdition. Following tne Syllabus of the Geometrical 
Association. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY and CONIC 
SECTIONS. With Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic 
Division. For the Use of Schools. By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By 


FRANCIS CUTHBERTSON, M.A. Head Mathematical Master 
of the City of Loudon School. Extra feap. 8vo. 48. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
CONIC SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With 
numerous Examples, and Hints for Solution. Especially designed 
for the Use of Beginners. By G. H. PUCKLE, M.A, New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 78. 


|'GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on 


CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. DREW, M.A. Fourth Edition. | 


Crown 8vo. 4s, 64.—SOLUTIONS, 4s. 6d 


| An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


MECHANICS. For the Use of Junior Classes at the petit 
and Higher Classes in Schools. With Examples. By 8S. PARKIN- 
SON, D.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown AY 9s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By S. Par- 


KINSON, D.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, 10a. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 
a ee Sean. By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. Fourth Edi- 


A TREATISE on DYNAMICS of a 
PARTICLE. By Professor TAIT and Mr. STEELE. Third Edi- 
tion, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
the DYNAMICS of the SYSTEM of RIGID BODIES. With 
pbumerous Examples. By E.J. ROUTH, M.A. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 14s 


A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. For 
jd Lang Colleges and Schools. By HUGH GODFRAY, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
LUNAR THEORY; with Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the 
Time'of ——- By HUGH GODFRAY, M.A, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 58. 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM. De- 


signed for the Use of Students in the Universities. By Sir G. B. 
AIRY, Astronomer-Royal. Crown 8vo. 98. 6d, 


| 


| 
| 
| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Square, half bound, price 6. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English-French). 
Followed by a List of the principal diverging Derivations, and 

Jed by Ch logical and Historical Tables. By GUSTAVE 
MASSON, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow School. 
“This work is by many degrees the most useful dic- 
tionary that the student can obtain.” —Educational Times, 
“With the assistance supplied by this dictionary, no 
pupil should be deterred henceforward from taking up the 
study of French.”—School Board Chronicle, 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED 
upon PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HERMANN BREY- 
MANN, Lecturer on French Language and Literature at Owens 
College, Manchaster. Extra fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 








“A good, sound, valuable philological grammar....... 
The information is all of real practical value to the student 
who really wants to know French well, and wants to under- 
stand its spirit.”—School Board Chronicle, 


A SHAKESPEAREAN GRAMMAR. 
An Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Eliza- 
bethan and Modern English. By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head 
Master of the City of London School. New Edition, Enlarged. 
Extra fcap. 8vo 68. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Containing Accidence 
and Word-Formation. By the Rev. R. MORRIS, LL.D. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. [ This day. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENG- 
LISH ACCIDENCE; comprising Chapters on the History and 
Development of the Language, and on Word-Formation. By the 
Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, LL.D., Lecturer on English Lan- 
guage and Literature in King’s College. Third Edition, Extra 
feap. 8vo. 68. 


The SOURCES of STANDARD ENG- 


LISH. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo. 68. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with 
Notes Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the 
Teaching of English. Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical Illustrations of History. Ethnology, and Geography. By the 
Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Condensed for School Use. Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FURMERLY in SENSES DIFFBRENT from 
their PRESENT. By R. C. TRENCH. D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. By 
R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Eighth Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Feap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 
TAUGHT in ENGLISH. By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 28. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. With 
Glossarial and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. JEPHSON. 
New Edition. 18mo. ls. 


The POET’S HOUR. Poetry Selected 
and Arranged for Children. By FRANCES MARTIN. New 
Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d. 


SPRING TIME with the POETS. 
Poetry selected by FRANCES MARTIN. New Edition. 18mo. 
38. 6d. 


A HOUSEHOLD BOOK of ENGLISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by the ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


On SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC | A BEGINNER'S DRAWING-BOOK. 


VIBRATIONS with the MATHEMATICAL ELEMENTS of 
MUsICc. By Sir G. B ALRY. Second Edition, Revised an 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 92. 


rm" 


By P. H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition, Improved and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 


** Descriptive Catalogues of Macmillan § Co.’s Publications will be forwarded on application. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at every Bookseller’s, price One Shilling, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, in which is continued 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S New Story, 
‘THE FROZEN DEEP.’ 





BY THE LATE MR. SYDNEY DOBELL. 


The ROMAN. A Poem. By the late 


SYDNEY DOBELL. In post 8vo. 5s. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





I. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 
READE. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
more ) enjoyable. It is of surpassing interest and unquestionable origin- 
ality.” ie 


“Mrs. mae ton Reade’s story, though resting on a plot of singular 
prt. Ng will be found to be as replete with stirring interest as with 
genuine humour and artistic merit. Not only are the characters well 
conceived. but. both in dialogue and action, they preserve their con- 
sistency throughout the narrative. A more beautiful pacers of pure 

nhood than Tryphena it were difficult toimagine. The character of 

at talented hypocrite, Acts Latchet. the Methodist minister, who 
can wring tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is 
ame with baseness, is drawn with surprising power. The strange 
compre exity of his moral organization forms a study initself * Rose 
ue’ — book which. from a literary point of view, has not been 
by any one novel of the present season.” — Queen. 

wa Written in brisk e = style, with a great deal of bold 
colour, with not a single dull page, ‘ Rose and Rue’ is worthy of high 
praise "— Echo. 

“ Suggesting comparison with the highest of contemporary novel- 
iste.”— Academy. 


It. 


The DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER 


and MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. By SYDNEY MOSTYN, 
Author of ‘ The Surgeon’s Secret.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ul. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. 


By the 
Author of ‘ Rosa Noel.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Pussie Smith, the preter little American girl, is unfairly treated in 
not having a all to h , 80 Naive and droll as she is, so im 
rious and good-hearted, and all that is contradictory and bewitching. 
When the. reader’s attention ig a aroused, it never slumbers nor sleeps 
any more until the tale is told.”"— Times. 

“ An excellent novel, with a brisknese and originality which makes 
the book reading "— Vanity Fair. 





Iv. 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. 
BEWICKE, Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“This book deserves to be read.”— Vanity Fair. 

“An able story. Miss Bewicke has written an original, readable 
novel; and current copies, be political, educational, and otherwise, are 
Peat alt and gracefully touched u 
= taint of vulgarity, and adds muc 

edged fame as a writer.”— Morning Po. 

“ A story of unusual excellence throughout. ”"— Graphic. 


The book is free from the 
to the author's already acknow- 


v. 


ELVIRA, LADY CASTERTON. From 


the — of HERR SCHWARTZ, byANNIE WOOD. 3 vols. 
crown (Immediately. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 





THE NOVELS OF THE BARONESS 
TAUTPHGUS 


To be obtained at every Bookseller's, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. each. 
THE INITIALS. 

AT ODDS. 

CYRILLA. 


QUITS! 








RicwarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


—— = 


Each Work in 1 vol. price 58. (any of which can be had separately), 
elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Volumes Now Ready. 

Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Crescent and the Cross. 


WARBURTO 
Nathalie. By Jutia Kavanacu. 


A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. OxipHant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 


- Cardinal — Wiseman’s Recollections of 
he > > 


. A Life for a Life. 


‘JOHN HALIFA 
10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
11. Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
12. Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
13. Darien. By Exiot Warsurton. 
14. Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
15. The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. OxipHant. 
16. The Englishwoman in Italy. 


. Nothing New. By the Author of ‘Joun 
HALIFAX.’ 


18. Freer’s Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 


19. The Valley of a Hundred Fires. By the 
Author of ‘ MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS.’ 


20. Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
21. Adele. By Juni Kavanacu. 


22. Studies from Life. By the Author of 
‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


23. Grandmother’s Money. 
24. Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
25. No Church. 


26. Mistress and Maid. 
JOHN HAL 


7. Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


9 
28. Les Misérables. By Vicror Hueco. Author- 
ized Copyright English Translation. 


29. Barbara’s History. By Ametia B. Epwarps. 
30. Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. Ourrnanr. 
31. St. Olave’s. 

32. Sam Slick’s Traits of American Humour. 


83. Christian’s Mistake. By the Author of 
‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


34. Alec Forbes of Howglen. By Grorcr Mac- 
DONALD, 


35. Agnes. By Mrs OLIPHANT. 

36. A Noble. Life. By the Author of ‘John 
HALIF 

37. New Seale, By W. Herwortn Drxon. 

38. Robert Falconer. By Grorcz MacDonatp. 

39. The Woman’s Kingdom. By the Author of 


‘JOHN HALIFAX 
40. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. W. 


DASENT, 
41. David Elginbrod. By Grorce MacDonatp. 
42. A Brave Lady. By the Author of ‘John 
HALIFAX.’ 


43. Hannah. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
44. Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 


“The publications included in this Library have all been of good 
quality—many give information while they entertain. The manner in 
which the cheap editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable; there 
is a steel engraving in each volume, and the outsides of them will 
satisfy the purchaser who likes to see books in handsome uniform.’ 


ameuner. 
** Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s ‘ 


By E.tor 


NO oP w PH 


oo 


© 


By the Author of 


rr 
~I 


By the Author of 


Standard Library of Cheap Editions’ 
will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. The volumes cannot 
fail to obtain a large circulation in their present convenient and cheap 
shape. They combine with the great recommendations of a clear, bold 
type and good paper, the attractive merits of being well illustrated 
and elegantly bound.”—Morning Post. 





Horst & Buackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








TRUBNER & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——= 


Containing full Account of the Meeting of the GEOGRAP 
SECTION (E) of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION at BELPAge 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.RS, 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTOUR CHART of the ATLANTIC ‘DIN 
rOUR | e OCEAN from SOUNDINGS 


ARTICLES :— 
Routes to the North-Polar Re i 
are ‘o! gion (Rear-Admiral Sherard Osborn, 


The Voyage of the Challenger. IV. (Capt. J. E. po vis, R.N,) 
Sign- Posts on Coven’ 's Highway. II. Basalt (H. Pe Malin c 
arri'’s vels in nny gga H. H. Giglioli). 
A Contribution t re Cyclone Histo 
The Travels of Jerome Cardan in Sootland (Col. H. Yule, C.B), 
oe of Jamaica. ILL. Kingston and Blundle Hall (Godfre 
urner), J 


REVIEWS :— 
Dr. Livingstone and the Royal Geographical Society, &. 


Bibliography—Cartography (E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. F.S 
Book—Geographical Notes—Correspondence. S)—Lap 


Price 28. ; post (inland), 2s. 2d. Annual Subscription, 26¢, 





AMERICAN RAILROAD MANUAL for 


1874, for the United ‘tates and = Dominion, containing full Par. 

ticulars and Statistics, with Ma) Also a brief History of eagh 

Company. Compiled by EDWARD VERNON. Imperial syo, 
Ppp. 784, cloth, 30s, 


A MEMOIR of the LADY ANNA d& 
OSORIO, Countess of Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Pern, 4. 
1629-39. With a Plea for the Correct oO of the Chinchom 
Genus. By CLEMENTS R. MARK M » Member of the 
Imperial Academy Nature Curiosorum. with. the Cognomen of 
Chinchon. Small 4to. with Illustrations. To Subscribeis, 21s, 

Un preparation. 


JESUS the MESSIAH; being an Answer 
eatieipaters to the Work * Superna tural Religion.’ By CHARLES 
T. BEKE, Ph D., Author of ‘ Origines Biblicw,’ &c. Crown 8yo, 
Pp. 322, cloth, 10a. 6d. 


The HONEYMOON: Remembrance of a 
Bridal Tour through Scotland. By the COUNT DE MEDINA 
POMAR. 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 280 and 380, cloth, 21s. 


“The volumes bear evidence of much thought and considerable 
literary and artistic e- gleaas and they are likely to challenge popular 
attention.”—Morning 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendahl), 


A Critical and Bio; ry Study, aided by Original Documents, 
and = agg oy tters from the Private Papers of the Family 
of Beyle. REW ARKCHIBALD PATUN. Crown 8&0. 


pp. 340, Siotte Te ed 
* A book which is sure to be widely read.”—Standard. 


A PEEP at MEXICO: Narrative of a 
Tonrnay across the Republic from o, Pacific to the Gulf, in 
December, 1873, and January, 1874. Bes ae GBIGER, F.RGo 

0 


Demy 8vo. with Maps and 45 (3 Original ographs. 
(Nearly ready. 


TEA, COFFEE, and COCOA: a Practical 
Treatise on the Analysis ¢ am, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, &c. By 


J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 68, cloth, 5:. 
(Now ready. 


NOTES on the LAND TENURES and RE- 
VENUE ASSESSMENTS of UPPER INDIA. By P. CARNEGY. 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma. Vol. I11. Hindu—Buddhist —Brab- 
manical Revival. Demy 8vo. pp. 524, with 2 Maps, cloth, 18s. 

*,* The above Volume forms also a Complete Work in itself, and 
be had with separate Title, as ‘The History of India: Hindu, 
may bob and Brahmanical.’ 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. By JOHN 
BEAMES, Bengal Civil Service, M.R.A.S., &c. Vol. II. 

LIn the press. 


MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIEN. 


TALIA. PartI. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. THOMAS, 
F.R.S. Royal 4to. Lin preparatwn. 


ESSAYS on the LANGUAGES, LITERA- 


TURE, and RELIGION of NEPAL and TIBET; together with 
further Papers on the Geography, Ley and Commerce of 
those Countries. By B. H. HO ON, late British Minister a 
Nepal. Reprinted, with Soumion we additions, from * Illustra 
tions of the ase and Religion of the Buddhists,’ Serampore, 
1841, and ‘Selec s from the Records of the Govepanem ot 
Bengal,’ No. XXVIL “calcutta, 1857. Demy 8vo. (Shor 


A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH 


PERSIAN DICTIONARY. By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Pro 
fessor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. [Jn the presé. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
With Preli E d Expl tory Notes 
By JAMES. LEGOL, DD LL D. Vol 11, * The Life aud Works 

of Mencius.” Demy 8vo. Un the press. 


London ; TRuBNER & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate hill. 
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LITERATURE 


—>—— 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. 
By James Spedding. Vol VII. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

PropaBLy neither Mr. Spedding nor any of 
the historical or philosophical students who 
have to thank him for his great exploit will 
regret that this, the seventh volume of his 
‘Letters and Life of Francis Bacon,’ which 
also forms the fourteenth volume of the 
‘Works of Francis Bacon,’ in the editing of 
which he has had the co-operation of Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Heath, completes both series. With 
due regard to his purpose of bringing together 
all original documents of any value in illustra- 
tion of Bacon’s personal and public career, Mr. 
Spedding could not have omitted much, if 
anything, from his collection ; but it is, to say 
the least, quite long enough to satisfy the 
most indefatigable inquirer into the subject, 
and many diligent inquirers would certainly 
have been content with a much shorter work. 
About half of it consists of matter already to 
be found in all editions of Bacon’s works— 
often greatly improved, however, by new and 
competent editing ; and about a sixth is made 
up of papers, either now first printed from the 
MSS., or for the first time printed in this con- 
nexion. Thus Mr. Spedding’s “‘ Commentary, 
Biographical and Historical,” occupies the space 
of only some three volumes out of the seven, 
and as his design was to explain everything 
connected with Bacon’s life, and to explain 
away nearly everything that has been said in 
his disparagement, we may agree with him that, 
provided it was necessary for all this work to 
bedone, “its proportions cannot be considered 
extravagant.” 

The strictly new matter of Bacon’s compo- 
sition contained in this last volume is very 
slight, both in quantity and in quality, and 
some of the reprinted portions are of com- 
paratively little value, save as general indi- 
cations of the growing degradation of political 
and courtly life in England during the later 
years of James the First. It is chiefly made 
up, however, of documents and comments 
bearing on Bacon’s impeachment and the sub- 
sequent events of his life, and these, extremely 
interesting in themselves, are arranged in a 
way that shows Mr. Spedding at his best, both 
as an editor and as an apologist. 

Mr. Spedding’s judgment may be too favour- 
able; but henceforth no one will have any 
excuse for regarding Pope’s celebrated couplet 
as anything but an insolent libel, or for accept- 
ing Macaulay’s violent strictures as evidence 
of anything more than, to quote Mr. Spedding’s 
phrase, ‘‘ the love of rhetorical effect in a mind 
thetorically disposed.” One thing is clear, at 
any rate. However blameworthy may have 
been Bacon’s conduct in the circumstances 
that led to his fall, he seems to have himself 
never regarded them either as reprehensible or 
as likely to bring him into trouble, before the 
trouble came. Filling the most dignified 
office under the Crown, he was at the height 
ofhis prosperity, looking forward in his six- 
tieth year to much further service of the State 
43 well as to a long continuance of his literary 
and scientific work, when, in February, 1621, 





the new Parliament, showing unexpected 
favour to King James, showed also unex- 
pected eagerness to correct some of the abuses 
that James’s government had encouraged. 
The two subsidies in aid of the war in the 
Palatinate having been freely voted, Parliament 
straightway proceeded to complain of the 
system of monopolies that was now becoming 
unbearable. Bacon was blamed, along with 
others, for continuing the pernicious system ; 
but, if there was any intention of especially 
attacking him, he does not seem to have been 
aware of it, and he had no expectation of any 
other sort of attack. In the middle of March 
the thunderbolt fell. A discontented suitor 
petitioned Parliament, charging him with 
having, in 1618, taken money “for the better 
despatch of a suit which was then in progress.” 
He met the charge in a way that should go 
far to acquit him of intentional dishonesty. 
He frankly admitted that he had taken gra- 
tuities from suitors in several other cases as 
well as this, but without any intention of per- 
verting justice. Letters addressed to kings, 
and especially to such a king as James the 
First, cannot generally be taken as true re- 
flections of the writer’s state of mind; but 
there is a remarkable appearance of candour 
in a letter written by Bacon to his sovereign 
on the 25th of March, of which the following 
is a portion :— 

“When I enter into myself, I find not the 
materials of such a tempest as is comen upon me. 
I have been (as your Majesty knoweth best) never 
author of any immoderate counsel, but always 
desired to have things carried suavibus modis, 
I have been no avaricious oppressor of the people. 
I have been no haughty or intolerable or hateful 
man, in my conversation or carriage. I have 
inherited no hatred from my father, but am a good 
patriot born. Whence should this be? For these 
are the things that use to raise dislikes abroad. 
For the House of Commons, I began my credit 
there, and now it must be the place of the sepul- 
ture thereof; and yet this Parliament, upon the 
message touching religion, the old love revived, 
and they said I was the same man still, only 
honesty was turned into honour. For the Upper 
House, even within these days before these 
troubles, they seemed as to take me into their 
arms, finding in me ingenuity which they took to be 
the true straight line of nobleness, without crooks 
or angles. And for the briberies and gifts where- 
with I am charged, when the books of hearts shall 
be opened, I hope I shall not be found to have the 
troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved 
habit of taking rewards to pervert justice ; howsoever 
I may be frail, and partake of the abuse of the times. 
And therefore I am resolved, when I come to my 
answer, not to trick up my innocency (as I writ to 
the Lords) by cavillations or voidances, but to 
speak to them the language that my heart speaketh 
to me, in excusing, extenuating, or ingenuous con- 
fessing ; praying to God to give me the grace to 
see to the bottom of my faults, and that no hard- 
ness of heart do steal upon me under show of 
more neatness of conscience than is cause.” 


In the same mood, Bacon forwarded his 
“submission and confession” to the House of 
Lords, and to the same view of his own con- 
duct he adhered to the last. ‘ He had been 
frail, and partook of the abuse of the times, 
but had no depraved habit of taking rewards 
to pervert justice.” 

Mr. Spedding asks that this view shall be 
taken asthe right one, and he makes out a strong 
case in support of his claim. It is of prime 
importance that we should discriminate be- 
tween the taking of money to pervert justice, 
and the taking of money to forward suits, 





which was all that Bacon admitted, and all that 
can be proved against him. The distinction 
is a fine one, but one greatly in Bacon’s favour, 
when we remember that the former and lesser 
offence was almost universally practised in his 
day andbefore. ‘‘Lord Macaulay represents him 
as ‘ practising corruption on a large scale,’ as 
‘having many agents looking out in different 
quarters for prey,’ as employing in this service 
‘jackals’ and ‘ decoys,’ as making ‘ private bar- 
gains ’ with suitors as to the amount of their pre- 
sents, and in fact, as selling judgments by the 
hundred.” Mr. Spedding showsthat most of these 
charges were either invented by the brilliant 
essayist, or adopted by him onaltogether insuffi- 
cient evidence, and that Bacon’s real offences, as 
far as we have any proof of them, were of far 
less magnitude. For judges to receive presents 
from suitors was so common as, at that time, 
to have been regarded by honest men as quite 
proper. The taking of a present seems to 
have only committed the judge to seeing that 
the suit was speedily brought on for hearing ; 
it was not supposed to influence his judgment 
upon it. That it did often influence his 
judgment cannot be doubted, and at the least 
it was a very dangerous practice. But Bacon 
cannot be greatly blamed if he followed prece- 
dents in regarding such presents as only addi- 
tional and informal hearing-fees. Over and 
over again he solemnly declared that he never 
allowed them to bias his decisions, and, in 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
there is nothing to show that they ever did so. 
After his disgrace, several efforts were made 
to obtain reversal of them, but as none of 
these attempts appear to have succeeded, Mr. 
Spedding is justified in regarding their failure 
as evidence rather of Bacon’s scrupulous jus- 
tice than of any dishonest procedure on his 
part. As soon as the immorality of the 
custom to which he yielded was pointed out, 
he admitted it ; but until it was pointed out, 
certainly with terrible emphasis, it would seem 
that the immorality was never apparent to 
him. Hence, there was nothing paradoxical 
in his apophthegm, of which he forbade the 
publication, but which was preserved by 
Rawley, “I was the justest judge that was 
in England these fifty years, but it was the 
justest censure in Parliament that was these 
two hundred years.” 


While proving, or nearly proving, that 
Bacon was not guilty of the great offence of 
“bribery and corruption,” Mr. Spedding 
expresses amazement that he should have been 
guilty, and unconsciously guilty, of the minor 
offence, from which he cannot be acquitted. 


“T know nothing more inexplicable,” he says, 
“than Bacon’s unconsciousness of the state of his 
own case, unless it be the case itself. That he, of 
all men, whose fault has always been too much 
carelessness about money,—who, though always too 
ready to borrow, to give, to lend, and to spend, 
had never been either a bargainer, or a grasper, or 
a hoarder,—and whose professional experience must 
have continually reminded him of the peril of 
meddling with anything that could be construed 
into corruption,—that he should have allowed 
himself on any account to accept money from 
suitors while their cases were before him, is 
wonderful. That he should have done it with- 
out feeling at the time that he was laying 
himself open to a charge of what in law 
would be called bribery, is more wonderful still. 
That he should have done it often, and not lived 
under an abiding sense of insecurity—from the 
consciousness that he had secrets to conceal, of 
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which the disclosure would be fatal to his repu- 
tation, yet the safe keeping did not rest solely 
with himself—is most wonderful of all. Give him 
credit for nothing more than ordinary intelligence 
and ordinary prudence—wisdom for a man’s self— 
and it seems almost incredible. And yet I believe 
it was the fact. The whole course of his behaviour, 
from the first rumour to the final sentence, con- 
vinces me that, not the discovery of the thing only, 
but the thing itself, came upon him as a surprise ; 
and that if anybody had told him the day before 
that he stood in danger of a charge of taking 
bribes, he would have received the suggestion 
with unaffected incredulity. 


We do not share Mr. Spedding’s astonish- 
ment at this. ‘In any man of the time 
except Bacon himself,” he says in another 
part of his volume, “such oversight would 
hardly have surprised me; it was not much 
more than neglecting to disturb a convenient 
arrangement to which he had always been 
accustomed. But I should have expected 
Bacon to have considered it, and to have 
seen beforehand all the objections to the 
practice which he saw so clearly as soon as he 
was called upon to justify it.” Mr. Sped- 
ding’s difficulty on this point appears to grow 
out of his false estimate of Bacon’s character. 
He has done excellent work in vindicating 
Bacon from the charge of scandalous dis- 
honesty ; but he goes too far when he would 
have us regard him as a man of extraordinary 
virtue. Bacon was anything but a common- 
place philosopher, and in practical statesman- 
ship he was nearly as great a master as in 
theoretical science; but he was only a 
commonplace man. It is a truism to say that 
theologians are generally better than their 
creeds ; it is also, perhaps, a truism to say 
that philosophers are generally worse than 
their philosophy. In theology there is a 
broad, neutral ground between belief and un- 
belief; in religion or practical life—the terms 
are synonymous in this case—there is as 
broad a neutral ground between virtue and 
vice. Most men, whether philosophers or 
fools, occupy that ground. They are virtuous 
when it is the fashion to be virtuous; they 
are vicious when it is the fashion to be vicious. 
In either case they are neither blameworthy 
nor culpable; they simply do as others do. 
Such a man was Bacon. His courtier-like 
ways all through his life, no less than the 
so-called crimes for which he received altogether 
exceptional and excessive punishment, give evi- 
dence of his character. Intellectually he was 
vastly superior to nearly all his contem- 
poraries; morally he followed the custom of 
his age—and it happened to be a rather more 
immoral age than usual. But the worse the age, 
the greater the apparent need that it should 
make some sacrifices, of course vicarious, to 
virtue. Bacon, to his own surprise, and to 
the satisfaction of contemporary and posterior 
enemies, became the victim in a sacrilice of 
this sort. That is all. 

Why Bacon came to be the victim—whether 
through mere accident, or such an approach 
towards accident as the wrath of the dis- 
appointed suitor who lodged the first petition 
against him, or whether to gratify the spleen 
of a rival at Court or a rival in the law 
—does not appear. On this subject we 
hoped that Mr. Spedding would have been 
able to rake up some information or some 
ground of inference, and we are disappointed 
that he has altogether ignoredit. Concerning 





Bacon’s behaviour during his time of greatest 
trouble and in the concluding period of his 
life, however, his details are profuse and well 
arranged, though containing little that is 
actually new. He brings out the full force of 
Bacon’s frank and consistent acknowledgments 
of his offences, and his reiterated assertions 
that he committed them ignorantly, and with- 
out thought of wrong-doing. Thus he writes 
from the Tower, when his troubles press 
heaviest, to the Marquis of Buckingham— 
“ Steenie ” Buckingham, who flourished while 
Bacon was in disgrace : 





“Good my Lord, procure the warrant for my 
discharge this day. Death, I thank God, is so far 
from being unwelcome to me as I have called for 
it (as Christian resolution would permit) any time 
these two months. But to die before the time 
of his Majesty’s grace, and in this disgraceful place, 
it were the worst that could be ; and, when I am 
dead, he is gone that was always in one tenor, 
a true and perfect servant to his master, and one 
that was never author of any immoderate, no, nor 
unsafe, no (I will say it), not unfortunate counsel ; 
and one that no temptation could ever make other 
than a trusty, and honest, and thrice-loving friend 
to your Lordship ; and—howsoever I acknowledge 
the sentence just, and for reformation sake fit— 
the justest Chancellor that hath been in the five 
changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time.” 

There was less dignity in Bacon’s behaviour 
when, the worst penalties being removed from 
him, he sought to win back his way to the 
full favour of the Court and to renewal of 
employment in State affairs. That he should 
have desired such employment, both as a step 
towards setting himself right with the world, 
and in the hope of doing some patriotic work 
in those days of impending trouble concerning 
which he had greater prescience than most 
men, is not strange; but James the First and 
his favourite Buckingham were poor men to 
make court to ; and Bacon surely must have felt 
himself disgraced afresh in seeking favours of 
them in terms of fulsome flattery. But, as 
Mr. Spedding says, “the true history of 
Bacon’s remaining years is to be looked for 
in his books.” ‘The History of Henry the 
Seventh’ was begun in 1621, immediately 
after his release from the Tower. Other books 
followed, which, if they gave no new proof 
of increase in the writer's powers, helped to 
show the versatility of his genius, and served 
to console him in his declining years. These 
and the greater works that preceded them were 
“that durable part of his memory ” which he 
bequeathed to posterity. His other bequest, 
made in the will which he prepared a few 
months before his death, in 1626,—‘ For my 
name and memory, I leave it to men’s chari- 
table speeches, and to foreign nations, and the 
next ages,”—has been more worthily observed 
by Mr. Spedding than by any previous bio- 
grapher. 

In closing Mr. Spedding’s volume, we 
desire once more to acknowledge the exem- 
plary diligence with which he has collected 
and edited everything that he could find in 
illustration of Bacon’s life and character. He 
has executed a somewhat thankless task, as 
“the general public” will not think of wading 
through his volumes, and some more concise 
biographer, doing that for them, will doubt- 
less before long appropriate much of the credit 
that is due to Mr. Spedding. That, however, 
only renders it the more incumbent on all 
who know the value of sound antiquarian 





work to express without stint their gratitude 
for this capital specimen of it. 








The Worthies of Cumberland: John Dalton, 
By Henry Lonsdale, M.D. (Routledge & 
Sons.) 

THE outlines of this Cumberland worthy’s life 

are tolerably well known. John Dalton ma 

be said to have been born a mathematician 
and philosopher, in 1766. In his boyhood he 
was a village-school teacher. Shortly after he 
was a schoolmaster in the town of Kendal 
and at the age of six-and-twenty, when many 
men are casting about them as to what their 
definite line in life shall be, Dalton was Pro. 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in the New College in the City of Manchester, 

A year later, Dalton published his ‘ Meteoro. 

logical Observations and Essays. In his 

thirty-third year he made his fame secure, by 
the publication of his ‘New System of 

Chemical Philosophy.’ No member of the 

Society of Friends more gloriously distin. 

guished himself and reflected more honour on 

the Society than plain, independent, far seeing, 
and, in a certain sense, freely-thinking John 

Dalton. If that Society could point with 

pride to no other distinguished brother, they 

might rest content and proud enough by say- 
ing that the great founder of the Atomic 

Theory was a “Friend.” Just as Adams and 

Leverrier were pursuing, unknown to each 

other, different routes which led them into 

the presence, as it were, of the planet Nep- 
tune, so John Dalton and the eminent French- 
man, Gay Lussac, were engaged at the same 
time in researches which led to the discovery 
of the general law of the expansion of gases, 
In many other ways Dalton opened up new 
paths in science. In many honourable ways 
scientific bodies rendered the great philosopher 
the homage he had nobly earned. Chantrey’s 
statue of Dalton was executed and raised in 
the lifetime of the latter. When Dalton 
declined in health and strength, he had the 
active sympathy of thousands; and when he 
died (in 1844) his fellow-townsmen buried 
him, not as a simple Quaker, but as a king 
among men ; that is, with a silent multitude 
of mourners, and with grief that found illus- 
tration in tears and ejaculations as this man 
among Cumberland men, chief among chief- 
tains in science, was laid to his rest. The 
centenary festival, in 1866, showed how 

Dalton still lived in the hearts of philosophers 

and Friends. 

We are justified in saying that the life of 
Dalton is tolerably well known. His pupil 
and literary executor, Dr. Henry, was Dalton’s 
first biographer. This was followed by Dr. 
Smith’s life, and there have been scattered 
biographical notices of the Cumberland phi- 
losopher. These works, however, have dealt 
chiefly with Dalton as a scientific man. Dr. 
Lonsdale’s biography does not neglect science; 
there is abundance of it, and it is treated ina 
sensible, intelligible, and attractive manner. 
But the great charm of this biography is that 
it deals quite as much with the man as with 
the philosopher; and the humanity of the book 
will win the sympathies of the general reader 
quite as surely as the scientific reader will be 
won by the philosophy. All intelligent per- 
sons will be charmed by both; and especial y 
by those passages where Dr. Lonsdale plac2s 
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Dalton side by side with Cavendish and 
Priestley, and with foreign men of science, 
and shows that science itself is an inheritance 
that may be gained and improved by the 
weavers son as surely as by the duke’s 


brother. a 

Samples of a book so delightful in its con- 
tents and treatment will be worth a world of 
comment or description. We, therefore, pro- 
ceed to give a few of those samples from a 
rich and overflowing measure. Perseverance 
was accounted among the virtues, by Dalton, 
from the very earliest time. Here is an inci- 
dent :— 

«Blihu Robinson invited John Dalton to his 
house, and offered to assist his studies along with 
a young man of the name of William Alderson, 
then in his service, and anxious for self-improve- 
ment. The two lads worked well together in the 
evenings, and though Alderson was much the 
senior, Dalton was generally ahead of him. When 
they came to a standstill in solving a problem, 
Alderson would fain have sought Mr. Robinson’s 
aid, but Dalton, with resolute aim and a belief in 
his own powers, would encourage his companion 
to renewed exertion, by remarking in broad Cum- 
brian dialect—‘ Yan med deu’t’ (one might do it). 
This phrase of John’s always came to his rescue in 
difficulties, and, like a clerical text of pithy mean- 
ing, conveyed a wholesome sermon pointing to 
self-dependence, and persevering energy as the 
groundwork of success in life. The rivalry of the 
lads was healthful, but one day a dispute arose 
between them as to the best mode of working out 
a problem ; Alderson would bet Dalton sixpence 
on the subject, but Mr. Robinson objected to this, 
as all Quakers properly do to betting, and in 
place of the money wager, suggested that the loser 
should supply his companion with candles for 
their nights’ studies in winter. This advice was 
acted upon, and Dalton came off victorious, Mr. 
Robinson occasionally tested John’s highest powers 
of thought by setting him an algebraic question, 
and after the lapse of an hour would return, and 
say, ‘ Well, John, hast thou done that question ?’ 
—‘No, replied John, with his ‘Yan med deu’t’ ; 
and another hour elapsing with no better result, 
John met his kind friend’s interrogation by, ‘I 
can't deu’t to-neet, but mebby to-morn I will.’ So 
he went home, slept over the problem, and rose 
again to work with refreshed brain that brought a 
solution to his difficulty.” 


As schoolmasters, Jonathan and John Dalton 
were old-fashioned disciplinarians ; but the 
elder brother was the sterner. In the midst 
of the noisiest school, John had such powers 
of abstraction at leisure moments as to work 
out the higher mathematics ; and he was the 
greatest winner of prizes for solution of mathe- 
matical problems, puzzles, and paradoxes in 
the ‘Ladies’ Diary’ that the once popular 
annual ever knew. There was one curious 
defect in the man, and he did not discover 
it himself till he was grown up to manhood :— 


“John Dalton, passing a shop-window in Ken- 
dal, saw a pair of stockings prominently marked— 
‘Silk, and newest fashion,’ and having examined 
their texture, bought them as a fitting present 
for his mother, whom he knew to be acquainted 
only with knit yarn and home-made sorts. On 
his next visit to Eaglesfield, the compliment of 
the stockings was duly made, and elicited the 
following exclamation from Dame Deborah :— 
‘Thou hast brought me a pair of grand hose, John, 
but what made thee fancy such a bright colour? 
What, I can never show myself at meeting in 
them!’ John was disconcerted by the maternal 
comments, as the colour of the said stockings 
appeared to his eyes a bluish dark drab, and 
Quakerish enough in all verity. ‘They ’re as red 
asacherry, John!’ But John could not see this, 
nor could brother Jonathan, who was also present; 





so there were two to one in the dispute, and poor 
Deborah left in the minority. Being firm in her 
opinions, she called in her neighbours, whose 
verdict was ‘varra fine stuff, but uncommon 
scarlety.’” 


That Dalton never got cured, and that he 
was ever deceived on this point, the following 
curious incidents will show :— 


“When Dalton had made up his mind to visit 
Paris in 1821, a good external appearance seemed 
to him very requisite ; accordingly he went to a 
tailor’s shop in Market Street, Manchester, and 
said : ‘I am going to Paris, I want thee to sell me 
some good strong drab cloth.’ Passing his hand 
over a piece lying on the table, he remarked, ‘I 
think this will suit, just the colour I want, and 
stout good cloth.—‘ Why,’ said the tailor, ‘ Dr. 
Dalton, that is a piece of scarlet cloth for hunting 
coats !’—‘ Ah,’ replied the Doctor, ‘I see thou 
knowest the infirmity of my eyes.’ ” 

The second incident refers to a Court circum- 
stance, after Dalton had been awarded the 
royal bounty of 150/. a year :— 

“On the year following the ‘ royal bounty’ of 
1501. a year, some of Dalton’s more ardent friends 
were of opinion that he should appear at the Court 
of William IV. It might have been, indeed was, 
supposed by many persons that his retired habits, 
grave demeanour, and Quakerish nature would be 
directly opposed to a courtly ceremonial under 
any circumstances. And so, probably, he would 
have thought and determined in earlier life ; but 
he was then in his sixty-eighth year, when the 
reputed glitter and pageantry of courts may have 
revived in him the curiosity of juvenility : baubles 
sometimes becoming a source of attraction to men 
when verging on the ‘lean and slippered panta- 
loon’ of age. Mr. Babbage has given a lively 
account of his efforts to indoctrinate Dalton in 
the ways of the Court, actually rehearsing for his 
benefit the mode of presentation to royalty. The 
difficulty of a court dress was readily obviated by 
Dalton appearing in the scarlet robes of an Oxonian 
Doctor of Laws; and this colour, it need hardly 
be noted, did not disturb his drab proclivities in 
the slightest degree; nay, accorded so entirely 
with them that he felt quite at home, and totally 
unaware of the various comments made upon his 
figure and habiliments— Quaker in his nether gar- 
ments, with Church and State colouring in its 
glaring form enveloping his person.” 

Dr. Lonsdale seems to think that the pulses 
of Dalton’s heart were never moved by woman’s 
beauty, and that because his eyes were colour- 
blind to a peachy cheek or ruby lips. Dalton’s 
own experience in the pleasant ways of love 
are, however, admirably told in a letter by 
himself :— 


“T was completely Sir Roger de Coverleyed a 
few weeks ago. The occasion was this: being 
desired to call upon a widow, a Friend, who 
thought of entering her son at the academy, I 
went, and was struck with the sight of the most 
perfect figure that ever human eyes beheld, in a 
plain but neat dress; her person, her features, 
were engaging beyond all description. Upon 
inquiry after, I found that she was universally 
allowed to be the handsomest woman in Manches- 
ter. Being invited by her to tea a few days after, 
along with a worthy man here, a public Friend [a 
Quaker minister], I should have, in any other cir- 
cumstances, been highly pleased with an elegant 
tea equipage, American apples of the most delicious 
flavour, and choice wines, but in the present these 
were only secondary objects. Deeming myself, 
however, full proof against mere beauty, and 
knowing that its concomitants are often ignorance 
and vanity, I was not under much apprehension ; 
but when she began to descant upon the excellence 
of an exact acquaintance with English grammar 
and the art of letter-writing; to compare the 
merits of Johnson’s and Sheridan’s dictionaries ; 
to converse upon the use of dephlogisticated 
marine acid in bleaching; upon the effects of 





opium on the animal system, &c., &c., I was no 
longer able to hold out, but surrendered at discre- 
tion. During my captivity, which lasted about 
a week, I lost my appetite, and had other symp- 
toms of bondage about me, as incoherent discourse, 
&c., but have now happily regained my freedom.” 

And how charmingly did he write, in a later 
letter, of two sister nymphs,—if one may so 
profanely call two exquisite Quakeresses, with 
whom he had occasional friendly intercourse :— 


“T never met with a character so finished as 
Hannah’s. What is called strength of mind and 
sound judgment she possesses in a very eminent 
degree, with the rare coincidence of a quick appre- 
hension and most lively imagination. Of sensi- 
bility she has a full share, but does not affectedly 
show it on every trivial occasion. The sick and 
poor of all descriptions are her personal care. 
Though undoubtedly accustomed to grave and 
serious reflections, all pensiveness and melancholy 
are banished from her presence, and nothing but 
cheerfulness and hilarity diffused around. Her 
uncommon natural abilities have been improved 
by cultivation, but art and form do not appear at 
all in her manner—all is free, open, and unaffected. 
Extremely affable to all, though every one sees 
and acknowledges her superiority, no one can 
charge her with pride. She is, as might be ex- 
pected, well pleased with the conversation of 
literary and scientific people, and has herself pro- 
duced some essays that would do credit to the 
first geniuses of the age, though they are scarcely 
known out of the family, so little is her vanity. 
Her person is agreeable, active, and lively. She 
supports conversation, whether serious, argumenta- 
tive, or jocular, with uncommon address. In short, 
the tout ensemble is the most complete I ever be- 
held. Next to Hannah, her sister Ann takes it, 
in my eye, before all others. She is a perfect 
model of personal beauty. I do not know one 
that will bear a comparison with her in this 
respect, at least in our society. With abilities 
much superior to the generality, she possesses the 
most refined sensibility, but in strength of mind 
and vigour of understanding must yield to her 
elder sister. I dwell with pleasure upon the cha- 
racter of thesetwo amiable creatures, but would not 
have thee communicate my sentiments to others,” 

The last injunction is delicious, but it was 
inspired by honourable delicacy. The philo- 
sopher remained a bachelor, and in some other 
circumstances of life he remained a philosopher, 
when to be commonplace would have been 
philosophy for the nonce. Even thus, how- 
ever, he profited by his failures. Like the 
traveller over the world who wrote a book to 
guide other travellers, and who lost his way 
in his own wood,—like Bruce, too, who could 
tread his way safely among the Nile cataracts, 
and who broke his neck down his own stairs, 
—Dalton, to whom there were no difficulties in 
the most perplexing mazes of philosophy, once 
lost his way on a walking tour by going, as 
he thought, in the direction pointed out, but 
which brought him at night to the village 
from which he had set out in the morning. 
Wherefore, he wrote down on his mental 
tablets, ‘‘ Never to leave the main road with- 
out knowing well on which hand you have 
it.” The simplicity of his character reminds 
us of that of Lafontaine; and his manner in 
working recalls to memory the methodical 
earnestness of most great men :— 

“Towards the close of the year 1805, he went 
to reside in Faulkner Street, at the house of the 
Rev. William Johns, with whom he continued to 
lodge and board for the greater part of his life. 
Miss Johns has thus recorded the characteristic 
simplicity with which this engagement was form- 
ed :—‘ As my mother was stavding at her parlour 
window one evening towards dusk, she saw Mr. 
Dalton passing on the other side of the street, and 
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on her opening the window, he crossed over and 
greeted co. ‘Mr. Dalton, said she, ‘how is it 
that you so seldom come to see us/’—‘ Why, I 
don’t know,’ he replied, ‘but I have a mind to 
come and live with you.’ My mother thought at 
first that he was in jest ; but finding that he really 
meant what he said, she asked him to call again 
the next day, after she should have consulted my 
father. Accordingly he came and took possession 
of the only bed-room at liberty, which he continued 
to occupy for nearly thirty years. And here I 
may mention to the honour of both, that through- 
out that long connexion he and my father never, 
on any occasion, exchanged one angry word, and 
never ceased to feel for each other those senti- 
ments of friendly interest which, on the decline 
into years of both, ripened into still warmer feel- 
ings of respect and affection. No one ever 
worked more methodically or lived more regularly 
than Dalton did during his long and happy resi- 
dence with the family of Mr. Johns. He rose at 
eight o’clock in the morning ; if in winter, went 
with his lantern in his hand to his laboratory in 
the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and not above two minutes’ walk from his 
lodgings, lighted the fire, and came over to break- 
fast when the family had nearly done. Went to 
the laboratory, and stayed till dinner-time, coming 
in in a hurry when it was nearly over, eating 
moderately, and drinking water only. Went out 
again, and returned about five o’clock to tea, still 
in a hurry, when the rest were finishing. Again 
to his laboratory till nine o'clock, when he returned 
to supper; after which he and Mr. Johns smoked 
a pipe, and the whole family seems much to have 
enjoyed this time of conversation and recreation 
after the busy day. A lady, whose bed-room com- 
manded a view of Dalton’s laboratory, always 
knew the morning hour to a minute by observing 
him noting the condition of his thermometers out- 
side his window. It was by exercising the same 
methodical habits that enabled him to accomplish 
so much real work. Literally everything went on 
like clockwork with him from day to day ; even 
the few hours of recreation he snatched in the 
week were guided by rule and habit.” 

Dalton’s visit to Court did not disturb his 
simplicity. One of the most amusing inci- 
dents in this fascinating volume illustrates this 
fact :— 

‘* After Dalton’s introduction to the Court, Mr. 
Fletcher asked him how he got on with William 
IV. and the grand folk at St. James’s, and what 
passed between him and the King. Dalton told 
him that the King said, ‘Ah! Dr. Dalton, how 
are you getting on at Manchester?’ to which he 
replied, ‘Well, I don’t know; just middlin’, I 
think.” Mr. Fletcher, after a hearty laugh at 
John’s simplicity of speech, said, ‘Why, John, 
thou hardly showed Court manners in addressing 
the King in such common parlance.’ John Dalton’s 
remark upon this comment of his friend far sur- 
passed his reply made to the King ; it was given 
in broad Cumbrian dialect, ‘Mebby sae, but what 
can yan say to see like fowk?’” 

We had marked many other passages in 
Dr. Lonsdale’s book for extract ; and we might 
have taken much more without exhausting the 
supply ; but we have done and said enough to 
enable our readers to understand the great 
merits and the popular quality of this latest 
and best life of worthy John Dalton. 








THE NORTHERN ISLES. 

The Thousandth Anniversary of the Norwegian 
Settlement in Iceland. By J6n A. Hjaltalin. 
(Reykjavik, printed by Emar Pordarson.) 

Shetland, Descriptive and Historical. By 
Robert Cowie, M.A. With Map and IIlus- 
trations. (Edinburgh, Menzies & Co.) 

THis pamphlet, which is the first work in 

English published in Iceland, appears at the 





right moment. In August, 874, the first 
settlement was founded in Iceland, and within 
the last few weeks the King of Denmark has 
celebrated the 1,000th anniversary of the 
colonization of the island by a visit to it, and 
the grant of a new constitution. Though, 
however, Iceland was not regularly settled 
till 874, it was discovered some few years 
earlier. Indeed, according to the Irish monk, 
Dicuil, some priests were the first dis- 
coverers, having visited the island about the 
year 795. We have, however, no certainty 
on this point, and it is more likely that it 
was never visited till some time between the 
years 860-70 when two Norwegians, Noddodr 
and Gardar, driven by stress of weather, acci- 
dentally discovered it. Shortly after another 
Norwegian, Floki by name, “ went on purpose 
to discover the new land, the existence of 
which began to be rumoured among the Scan- 
dinavians.” Taking with him some sheep 
and cattle, he sailed first to Shetland and 
thence to the Faroes. From the latter islands 
he struck boldly out into the open sea. He 
had provided himself with three ravens, birds 
which were regarded with awe and respect by 
the Scandinavians, and, after he had gone 
some distance, he liberated one of them. The 
raven “flew in the direction of the Faroes, 
from which Floki concluded that they were 
still the nearest land. After some time he 
sent forth the second raven, which flew up 
into the air and back again to the ship. The 
third raven flew in the direction where Floki 
afterwards discovered land.” During the winter 
all the cattle and sheep which Floki brought 
with him died, because he had neglected the 
obvious precaution of storing up hay for them, 
and in the spring he returned to Norway. In 
874, as we have said, the first permanent 
settlement took place; Ingolfr and Hjérleefr, 
having killed a chief in Norway, were adjudged 
to forfeit their estates, and consequently deter- 
mined to settle in Iceland. The little colony 
soon received accessions from chiefs who had 
been worsted in their conflict with “‘ Haraldr 
Fairhair,” who had subdued all the petty 
kings of Norway, and first brought the whole 
country under one sceptre. Many of these 
chiefs came direct from Norway; others, who 
had taken refuge in Shetland, the Orkneys, 
the Hebrides, the North of Scotland and 
Ireland, pursued by the relentless hostility of 
Harold, fled to Iceland. In about sixty years 
from the date of the first settlement in the 
island every habitable part of it was occupied. 
The government was carried on by a host of 
independent chiefs; but in the year 929, to 
put an end to the constant feuds, a sort of 
General Assembly, called the Alping, or 
Althing, was instituted, and a regular code 
of laws drawn up. The power of the Alping 
was not, however, sufficient to curb the ten- 
dency of the fierce chiefs to appeal to the 
sword on the slightest provocation, and con- 
stant quarrels took place among them. At 
length Hakon, King of Norway, taking ad- 
vantage of the divided state of the island, 
succeeded, some time between 1262-64, in 
obtaining the sovereignty of it. When Den- 
mark obtained possession of Norway, Iceland 
went with the latter country, and has re- 
mained ever since an appanage of the Danish 
Crown. ‘The above is a brief outline of the 
history of Iceland, but those who wish for 
more information should read the little 
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pamphlet which lies before us. It is fylj of 
interesting matter, and is so well written thy 
we trust the author, one of the librarians of 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, may } 
induced to give us a complete history of }js 
native island. 

‘Shetland’ is a second edition ; but when 
it first appeared we noticed it so briefly tha 
a few remarks on its contents may not be oy} 
of place. Moreover, the second edition ig , 
considerable improvement on the first. “Some 
medical details have been eliminated, and the 
historical and topographical portions gy. 
panded.” In short, we may say that the 
work has been to a great extent re-written, 
The Ultima Thule of the ancients, it js 
probable that the Romans visited the Shetlands, 
for the ruins of a Roman camp and some 
Roman coins have been found in them. The 
original inhabitants were Picts. About the 
beginning of the ninth century Norse rovers 
occasionally visited Shetland, and in 87 
several Norwegian chiefs fleeing from the 
wrath of Harold took refuge in them. He, 
however, followed the malecontents, and, 
having subdued them, erected the Orkneys 
and Shetlands into an earldom, which he gave 
to the most powerful of his nobles, Ronald, 
Count of Merca. The brother of this Ronald 
was appointed deputy, and was the first of 
the fierce jarls of Orkney and Shetland 
who carried war into Ireland and Scotland, 
subduing the latter country as far as the 
Forth. In 1195, the then Earl of Orkney 
and Shetland, having revolted against his 
feudal lord, was punished by having Shetland 
annexed to the crown of Norway. In 1221, 
from failure of male heirs, the sovereignty of 
Shetland, for sovereignty it was practically, 
passed through the female line to the Scottish 
family of Angus. A little more than a century 
later the Earls of Angus became extinct, and 
Shetland came to Malis Earl of Strathearn. It 
still, however, remained feudally subject to 
the King of Norway. From Malis it passed 
into the hands of the Sinclairs, Barons of 
Roslin. In 1468, Orkney and Shetland were 
both handed over to Scotland in pledge for 
the dowry of Margaret, Princess of Denmark, 
on her marriage with James the Third. “ They 
were, and probably are, still redeemable to 
Denmark on payment of 58,000 florins (50,000 
for Orkney, and. 8,000 for Zetland), but 
have ever since this remained politically united 
to Scotland.” The interest of its history by 
no means ceases here ; but we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, which gives instruc 
tive details concerning this remote and little 
known portion of Queen Victoria’s dominions. 
We can assure all intending readers that they 
will be well rewarded for the trouble of 
perusal, for the author, lately deceased, was 4 
native of, and residentin, Shetland, and brought 
ability, local knowledge, and much research 
and learning to the subject, which he selected 
for his thesis on graduation. 

We cannot help adding to our notice of this 
book our regret to see announced the death of 
Mr. Thomas Edmondston, of Buness, Shetland, 
author of ‘A Glossary of the Shetland Dialect.’ 
Mr. Edmondston was heartily devoted to the 
interests of his Northern home, and did much 
practically to raise both the mental and 
physical condition of its people. This devotion 
seems to have run in the family, his uncle 
being the author of the well-known ‘View of 
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the Zetland Islands,’ and his cousin of the 
‘F'ora of Shetland.’ 








Saint Pancras, Past and Present ; being His- 
torical, Traditional, and General Notes of 
the Parish, including Biographical Notices 
of Inhabitants associated with its Topographi- 
cal and General History. By Frederick 
Miller. (Heywood & Son.) 

Taz memory of “St. Pancras’ Parish” is not 
likely to die out for want of an historian. 
(ver and over again have topographers, some 
sentimental, some matter-of-fact, addressed 
themselves to this at once metropolitan and 
suburban subject. Old comedy writers have 
alluded to the long lines of couples who, being 
in haste to wed, were to be seen “filing into 
Pangridge” old church, to be clandestinely 
married. ‘ Buckling” at St. Pancras was held 
to be less vulgar than to undergo the ceremony 
in a Fleet chapel, a back room in a public 
house, performed by a besotted parson from 
the tap-room. Other writers have narrated, 
some of them have fancied, and a few 
have invented various local incidents con- 
nected with history and romance, ancient 
and modern. Fragrant must have been the 
Pancras meadows, when the haycocks could 
be smelt of an evening from the open windows 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Queen Street. 
What an interesting chapter in ecclesiastical 
history is the chronicle of the vicissitudes of 
the church! What noble dust is that of the 
old churchyard! The gentleman who did, in 
some sort, the office of Old Mortality there, 
and printed copies of some of its most striking 
monumental inscriptions, is to be enrolled 
among the most useful of those who have 
been interested in the parish. 

There is an old story, told to illustrate the 
reprobate condition of the juvenile London 
Arab of a past day, which speaks of a bishop 
coming, on a Sunday, upon two London 
lads playing at marbles. To the prelate’s 
significant question, “‘did they know where 
boys went to who played marbles on Sundays?” 
one youthful profligate promptly answered, 
“they goes to Copenhagen House !”—‘ Some 
of us,” rejoined his brother in iniquity, “ goes 
to Vite Condick?” The bishop went to church. 

White Conduit! Copenhagen House! here 
are names as fragrant to the memory of some 
old Londoners as the Pancras haycocks used 
to be to the charmed sense of Lincoln’s Inn. 
They speak of old seasons of weekly delight, 
and of an older nobility which gave dignity to 
the parish. The hot rolls and butter, the tea, 
the punch, the strolls through the meadows, the 
lovemaking,—from before Goldsmith’s time 
to late in the reign of George the Third, these 
were of the dear delights to be found among 
the springs whence the old Carthusians drew 
the wholesome water for their ancient house. 
Fields, rolls, butter, tea, punch, and sweet- 
hearts have all been swept away, and what 
has taken their place needs sweeping sadly. 

Copenhagen House is a trifle over the 
border, but it is as one of the old Pancras 
memories. Curious wayfarers used to pause 
and look at the house which local legend said 
had been built as a refuge from the London 
plague, by a Danish ambassador. There couples 
wed to glide to the “Copenhagen waltz,” 
and there was much of the “tea-garden” life 
there tili the place fell into the hands of 





ruffianism. Scores of blackguards of the 
worst type, each with a bull-dog, used to hold 
high revel there every Sunday. Thousands of 
other individuals assembled to witness the 
savage fights between the dogs. Hell upon 
earth was exhibited there on each recurring 
Sabbath, till the reform came which estab- 
lished the Metropolitan. cattle-market on the 
Copenhagen Fields, and gave a home to beasts 
much more valuable than the bull-dogs and 
their masters. 

But there were other “ Houses” in old St. 
Pancras. Old Tavistock House, Bedford 
House, Russell House; these have vanished 
from the scene, but “the Duke” is still a 
vigorous power. A recent case has shown 
that it is as much as a man’s life is worth 
to force his way through the Duke of 
Bedford’s private road. There stand doughty 
gatekeepers, who are almost, if evidence be 
worth anything, in the habit of perishing at 
their posts rather than yield to the tres- 
passer. Modern Tavistock House has had 
its literary aristocracy to ennoble it. Parry 
of the Morning Chronicle, Eliza Cook, Charles 
Dickens, and Gounod have inhabited it, and 
all the blood of all the Howards could not 
add to its dignity. From old Southampton 
House, Lady Rachel Russell, daughter of Earl 
Southampton, dated her celebrated letters. 
There, too, she died. It, however, took the 
name of Bedford House when it became the 
property of the Duke of Bedford. The 
making of the “New Road” through the fields 
was opposed by the Duke, on the ground that 
he would be poisoned by the dust and deafened 
by the noise! We can do little more than 
name the other noble houses of Pancras 
parish, around which gathered the noble, the 
learned, and the wealthy. Evelyn saw perish 
in the flames the older Montagu House, the 
site of which and of its gardens is now 
occupied by the British Museum. A wall is, 
at most, all that remains of Arundel House, 
where James the First once slept when he was, 
on the following day, to hunt the stag in St. 
John’s Wood. The Lauderdale House, which 
once sheltered the Earls of that name, and after- 
wards Nell Gwynne, is now the convalescent 
home for patients of St. Bartholomew’s. 
Andrew Marvell’s house, on Highgate Hill, is 
no more. There are no relics there of Steele, 
but there is one of the Protector, in Cromwell 
House, which he built for General Ireton, and 
which is now another convalescent home for 
sick children of the Ormond Street Hospital, 
near which are Bolton House and many less 
dignified mansions, once occupied by remark- 
able men, and all worth being looked at by 
a pedestrian in the course of a constitutional 
walk. Unfashionable London abounds in 
such remains of old dignity and grandeur. 
There is much of them in Pancras parish, 
still more in streets to the eastward. They 
who would look upon them have need to be 
in haste about it, for these remains are daily 
disappearing. To what is still to be found in 
St. Pancras, Mr. Miller's book will prove a 
very useful guide. 








The History of India, from the Earliest Ages, 
By J. Talboys Wheeler. Vol. III. (Triib- 
ner & Co.) 

In this volume Mr. Wheeler ascends the third 

step of the historical staircase, which he 





imagines to be necessary for those who would 
mount to the giddy height, whence India past 
and present can be surveyed. In the first two 
volumes he presented us with an analysis of 
the principal materials for constructing a purely 
Hindi history—the Vedas, the Mahé Bharata, 
and Ramayana, Manu and the Purénas. In 
this third volume he draws conclusions from 
that analysis, and, as he says, “from every 
other available authority, excepting that of the 
Mussulman historians,” viz., the Buddhistic 
writings, those of the Greeks and Romans, the 
Hindi drama, Rajpait traditions, and the 
narratives of Marco Polo and other travellers 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and, lastly, Faria y Sousa’s history. But 
are these, indeed, the only other available 
authorities fora Hindt history—are they even 
the best? We are very much inclined to 
doubt it. The Vedas, of course, are vastly 
important for the age to which they belong— 
but what age, the age of dim twilight that 
precedes history? The Hindd epics are not 
history, but some obscure hints may be got 
from them of the state of things in India in 
the third or fourth century before our era. 
The Greeks and Romans knew but little, and 
no doubt distorted facts as much as they did 
names. As to the Buddhistic writings, let 
Mr. Wheeler speak for himself. He says, and 
they are his last and best words, to which we 
breathe a solemn and a fervid Amen :— 

“The salient points in the Buddhist chronicles 
have now been tested by the impartial and con- 
temporary authority of Greek writers, and by what 
appear to be contemporary inscriptions ; and the 
result renders it impossible to doubt that the 
chronicles have been falsified by the unknown 
compilers beyond all hope of redemption. The 
Brahmans have only completed what the Buddhists 
began, and it may be safely asserted that for all 
historical purposes the Sanskrit Purdoas are 
more wild and extravagant than even the Pali 
chronicles. Thus Buddhists and Brahmans have 
done their best to blot out the remains of the 
past, for the sole and selfish purpose of aggran- 
dizing themselves; and by so doing they have 
justly earned the reputation of being more un- 
scrupulons in the perversion of the annals of their 
empire than any other body of literati which have 
been represented in historical times.” 

Out of this vast sea of nonsense, then, 
beginning from, but exclusive of, the Vedas, 
and ending with our old friend, Faria y Sousa, 
we can only pick up, as really serviceable 
for history, a few hints from those gigantic 
epics which blinded Lassen ; the whole episode 
about Krishna’s discourse with Arjun, which 
belongs, no doubt, to a much later date ; some 
useful pictures from the Hind drama ; a con- 
fused glimmer of spears and abduction of 
brides from the RAjpit traditions, which, by- 
the-bye, are by no means thoroughly dealt 
with, and a few grains of fact out of mountains 
and continents of Buddhistic chaff. When we 
get to Marco Polo and to other European 
travellers, we light upon small bits of solid 
ground, but then we must cross the Syrtis to 
get to them. 

The truth is the materials are not yet avail- 
able for the great task which Mr. Wheeler 
has undertaken ; and if they ever should be 
available, they would be too vast for any 
European to deal with. Much has been 
done in collecting inscriptions and translating 
them, but much still remains to do. The 
great want, however, is of translations of 
native MSS. in the Maraéthi and other ver- 
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naculars, some of which it is certain would be 
very valuable. Capt. James Grant Duff, in 
his history of the Marathas, the best local his- 
tory of India that ever was written, tells us 
that “ Upwards of one hundred of these 
manuscripts, some of them histories at least as 
voluminous as my whole work, were translated 
purposely for it,”—and these translations ought 
to be kept as a most precious deposit side by 
side with the original MSS. in the Library of 
the India Office. But the same authority 
says that many original papers of historical 
importance, the existence of which was un- 
known even to the Peshw4s, were confided to 
him by the Raja of Satara. How many may 
even now exist which are still unknown to 
Europeans, even in the Bombay Presidency, 
where Grant Duff accomplished a work sur- 
passing anything ever done for India by a 
European historian! What unknown treasures 
may still lurk in the capitals of Sindhia, the 
RAjpat princes and the Nizam! and how few 
Europeans could so much as read a manuscript 
written in the Mor character, or any other 
cursive character of the Indian vernaculars! 
The task of inspecting these, of choosing the 
valuable and rejecting the worthless, is one 
which could be accomplished only by some 
learned native, if indeed it could be accom- 
plished at all. It is no disparagement, then, 
to Mr. Wheeler, whose honest labour is worthy 
of all praise, to say that he has attempted the 
impossible. We doubt, too, whether it was 
wise to dissociate the Hindi history of India 
from the Muhammudan. The result is a 
spectre—it is nothing more than a spectre— 
on one leg! 

It is, perhaps, natural, but it is, neverthe- 
less, a snare, the becoming over-enamoured of 
one’s subject in proceeding with a long work. 
To this, we suppose, we must attribute the 
too glowing descriptions which occur in the 
volume before us. To say that Vijayanagar 
“had long been one of the wonders of the 
world,” when its very existence was not 
known out of India, and to talk of a hundred 
thousand Hindis being slain there in one 
battle, is exaggeration of a Buddhistic flavour. 
For an Indian city, it was no doubt rich, but 
to call it “one vast treasury of gold and 
jewels,” is perfervid writing. In this part of 
his work, our author leaps from one metaphor 
to another, and when he comes to Goa, he 
fairly jemps through the hoop, as it were, in 
spangled trousers, and a wand that turns to 
gems all it touches. ‘There was the Palace 
of the Viceroys, surrounded by majestic 
Hidalgoes, giving and exchanging the pro- 
foundest courtesies.” What is meant by 
“giving courtesies?” Besides these, there were 
“the busy clerks labouring at their desks, but 
all in grave and stately fashion, after the proud 
manner of the noble Portuguese!’ What acon- 
trast to the careless, not to say familiar and 
jocose fashion of their ignoble successors, the 
English! ‘But the most prominent person- 
ages of all were the solemn Portuguese gentle- 
men, walking slowly along with dignified 
majesty, and giving and returning the most 
profound salutations, hat in hand. The 
health of the Viceroy had to be discussed, the 
news brought by the last ships, the state of 
foreign affairs throughout Asia, the prospects 
of war or trade; and all this discourse was 
carried on with the utmost gravity and state- 
liness, and in carefully selected language and 





well-measured tones.” How differently, how 
meanly we do these things now! Who now 
in Calcutta walks in dignified majesty with 
his hat in his hand, at all events while the 
sun is up, and who discusses the Viceroy’s 
health in carefully selected language and well- 
measured tones ? 

Descending from this fine writing, we would 
call the author's attention to his far too liberal 
use of the accent in Indian names. Thus, at 
page 387, it occurs six times wrongly in the 
word Hari. In the preceding page we differ 
from Mr. Wheeler, and agree with Col. Yule, 
in identifying Kumari with Durgé. At page 
173, “Chatties of Kattagwar” should be 
** Kathis of Kathiawaéd.” 








The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald. 
Translated from the German by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A. Vol. V. The History of 
Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the 
Time of Christ. (Longmans & Co.) 

WE are glad to find that the first four volumes 
of Ewald’s ‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel’ 
have now appeared in an English dress, occu- 
pying five volumes in their reproduced state. 
The history is brought down to the time of 
Christ ; and we can dispense with the sequel 
relating to New Testament times, as being less 
valuable and less needed by students. All 
that now remains to be translated is the 
volume on Antiquities, which is promised. 
The merits of the work are well known and 
sufficiently recognized. Indispensable to all 
critical readers of the Old Testament, it dis- 
cusses the manifold questions that arise, in a 
free spirit, and with a knowledge at once 
unusually extensive and accurately minute. 
The author’s critical faculty is strong. Great 
is his admiration of the divine features in 
Judaism. His reverent conservatism is also 
well marked, and his judgment much soberer 
and sounder than that of many of his country- 
men. Imagination works powerfully within 
him, a fact necessary for the vivid reproduc- 
tion of past history ; and though capricious at 
times, it is under tolerable control. The 
volume before us treats of what is called the 
Hagiocracy, a term which had better been 
avoided, though it serves the translator’s pur- 
pose; signifying that imperfect return to a 
pure theocracy which the people reached slowly 
and surely; the renewed subjection to God 
Himself which had once been established ; 
the reflected sanctity of ancient times. As a 
pure theocracy could not be attained because 
of the external conditions imposed upon the 
race by their rulers, they could only revert 
provisionally to the ancient and venerable way. 
Two large sections into which the contents 
are divided, viz., the Hagiocracy under the 
Persian empire, and that under the Greeks 
and Maccabees down to the omnipotence of 
Rome, embrace a multitude of important 
topics, which readers will peruse with interest, 
and from which they will derive much in- 
formation. Many new suggestions will also 
arise, for Ewald often starts new ideas, which, 
even when inadmissible, may lead to con- 
clusions other than his own, if they be followed 
out in a different fashion. 

A perusal of the book will probably con- 
vince many that various opinions expressed or 
advocated in it cannot stand. Several have 
been already examined with opposite results, 





though the author takes little notice of othe 
scholars. He is too indifferent to those who 
dissent from him, and speaks of them too 
superciliously. In this respect his tone my 
be regretted. We are sorry to see, for ex. 
ample, a depreciating allusion to Gesenius; 
‘Carmina Samaritana’; and the words, “the 
views of Jewish writers of the present day 
such as Geiger and Griitz (and also Jost) on 
the origin and value of the Pharisees ang 
Sadducees are wholly unhistorical and page. 
less, because they are themselves nothing but 
Pharisees, and do not intend to be anything 
else,” are undignified. The peculiar belief of 
Geiger respecting the Pharisees, which he has 
worked out eiaborately and set forth with 
great ingenuity, deserves better recognition, 
whatever may be thought of its correctness 
But Ewald’s decisive statements are often just, 
appropriate in their sharpness, and incapable 
of improvement, as when he speaks of the 
opinions of Hengstenberg and Hiivernick, with 
their followers, Delitzsch, Auberlen, &c., being 
too baseless to deserve explicit refutation, 
His caution, too, is often noteworthy, as when 
he pronounces the attempts of Rawlinson and 
Hincks to discover and interpret the name 
Belshazzar in the Babylonian cuneiform in- 
scriptions still doubtful, though the historical 
character of the name need not therefore be 
summarily rejected. It is also a welcome 
admission of the author's, that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch has readings nearer the original 
than those in the Masoretic ; since the modem 
Jews are inclined to deny any such merit to 
the copy of their ancient enemy. 

While acknowledging the high value attach. 
ing to Ewald’s ‘History of Israel,’ and the 
sagacity apparent in every page, the necessity 
for frequent modifications of statements asserts 
itself strongly. The writer paints the religious 
development of the people, their pure Jehovism, 
their exalted monotheism, the advancement of 
the race in all that is divinely true and pre- 
eminently religious, in colours of spiritual ex- 
aggeration. The prophetic element is allowed 
too great influence and diffusion over and 
amidsi the people generally. The critic brings 
forth the finer features into such undue 
prominence as to overshadow the priesily 
superstitions and gross ignorances of the mass. 
He dwells upon the former with a partiality 
that tends to hide the latter. His generaliza- 
tions are precarious, requiring modification. 

Time is bringing out more clearly all the 
statements that need correction. The splitting 
processes and arbitrary methods to which the 
author is so partial are seen in their true light. 
His conservatism in some directions and bold 
speculation in others are judged and disposed 
of. Later critics have made serious inroads 
upon his conclusions. Thus all that is said 
about the origin of the Greek Bible or Sep- 
tuagint must be received with caution, or 
partially rejected. Too much of the Aristeas- 
narrative is assumed as historical. The 
version probably originated in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ¢.e., about 250 B.C, 
but its royal origin is exceedingly doubtful. 
The Alexandrian Jews made the translation 
for their own use. The advice of Demetrius 
Phalereus in the matter cannot be historical, 
for he never filled the cffice of librarian 
at Alexandria, having been banished by Phil- 
adelphus immediately after his accession to 
the throne, and shortly after put to death. 
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— 
We are also surprised to observe that the 
authenticity of Aristobulus’s ‘ Explanations 
of the Mosaic Law’ is adopted after Eich- 
horn’s refutation of that opinion; for the 
contents prove it to be a forgery. Valkenaer 
labours in vain to show that the production 
was really addressed to Philometor. The 
matter has been again placed beyond contro- 
yersy by Popper, Schagen van Soelen, Cobet, 
and Kuenen. 

The information given may be often supple- 
mented. Thus, Aristeas’s letter is best printed 
by M. Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, so that there 
is no need to refer to Havercamp’s edition, 
nor to Josephus’s abridgment. Instead of 
having nothing better than De Sacy’s extracts, 
the whole Chronicle of Abulfath was published 
by Vilmar in 1865, not to speak of the 
Chronicle El-Tholidoth, the book of the Gene- 
rations, which was published by Neubauer in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1869. The account 
of the book of Esther, and the feast of Purim 
of which it records the origin, is both in- 
sufficient and incorrect. A Persian word pur, 
lot, is unknown. The feast was Persian, 
The original form of the word was lost to 
the Masoretes, but known to Josephus and the 
Seventy, if the word used by the latter be 
corrected from MSS. into dovpédaia, equivalent 
to the Persian jférdigdn, fordiydn, meaning 
the last five days of the month Abin, with the 
five intercalary days, which were celebrated 
in honour of the dead. The topic has received 
fresh light from De Lagarde and Von Hammer, 
whose views lead to another opinion about 
the character of the book of Esther than 
that hitherto accepted. (See De Lagarde’s 
‘Gesammelte Abhandlungen,’ pp. 162 and 
following.) 

Again, we have later accounts of the 
Samaritans and their manuscripts than those 
of Grove, Stanley, and Barges. Prof. Peter- 
mann has visited the locality, and is occupied 
with the publication of works that throw fresh 
light upon their language and opinions. 

The translation is good. Mr. Carpenter 
understands his work, and has performed it in 
a scholarly manner, though it was very 
difficult. Sometimes we could wish that he 
bad made the English sentences shorter and 
indulged in less paraphrasing ; but a literal or 
condensed version of the original is impossible. 
Where Germans write in a style so rugged and 
meouth, their sentences need to be broken up 
as well as smoothed, in order to fit them for 
English readers. This has been done to some 
extent, and with excellent effect. We miss, 
however, at times the force of Ewald’s pregnant 
words, as in p. 27 of the original, where “ die 
Hoffnung Israel ueberall under den zerstreuten 
Volksmengen so kriiftig angefacht blieb” is 
rendered ‘“ the hope of Israel was cherished so 
sedulously and so universally among the 
scattered masses of the people.” The “und 
jahrzehenden” after “den ersten jahren” is 
passed over. 

The five volumes are a most valuable contri- 
bution to the critical history of the Old 
Testament people, and supply a want which 
has been palpably felt by English readers. 
The genius, institutions, fortunes, literature of 
the chosen race, will be better understood after 
a careful perusal of the classical work 

fore us. 











Account of the Executors of Richard, Bishop 
of London, 1303, and of the Executors of 
Thomas, Bishop of Exeter, 1310. Edited, 
from the original MSS., in the possession of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and 
from the Archives of the City of Exeter, 
by the late Venerable W. H. Hale, M.A., 
and the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, M.A. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 


Ir is only by degrees that we become ac- 
quainted with the ways of life of our ances- 
tors. Sometimes a flood of light is let in 
upon some particular epoch, as, for instance, 
through the discovery and publication of the 
‘Pastoral Letters’ and of the ‘ Chronicles of 
Jocelyne of Brakelonde’; at other times we 
get a sort of twilight view of the distant past ; 
and at others, again, fitful gleams of the con- 
ditions of society usually passed over by the 
ordinary historian. The great activity shown 
by our antiquaries in laying before the public 
these domestic records of the past cannot fail 
eventually to enlarge the domain of our know- 
ledge, and we have had frequently to recog- 
nize the services rendered by the Camden 
Society in this respect. 

The volume before us is not the most 
interesting of the Society’s publications, but 
it gives us substantial information as to the 
worldly possessions of two prelates, one of 
whom died in the reign of Edward the First, 
and the other, not long afterwards, in that of 
Edward the Second. This may seem a small 
thing, but as the bishops of that time held a 
most influential position among the magnates 
of the land, the inventories here published 
enable us to form a competent idea as to how 
the nobles of the same period passed their 
lives, provided for daily necessities, and 
invested their superfluous moneys ; also, how 
they disposed of their possessions in their 
testamentary arrangements. 

The Bishop of London, whose worldly pos- 
sessions at the time of his death are here 
enumerated, was Richard de Gravesend. He 
was of a worshipful family, which had a resi- 
dence at Gravesend, in Kent, and was brother 
of Sir Stephen Gravesend.— 


“For this brother, the brother’s wife, and their 
children, the Bishop seems to have entertained a 
strong affection. To him he bequeathed all the 
armour which graced as furniture the garderobe, 
in which were deposited the valuable books, and 
of which the six saddles for his esquires indicated 
that he had as many persons of that rank in his 
suite. To his brother’s wife and her daughters he 
gave his bedding, robes in his wardrobe, and 
linen ; to his niece Alice, a hundred marks asa 
marriage portion ; to his nephew Stephen, Rector 
of Stepney, afterwards Bishop of London, one of 
his executors, his best Bible in thirteen volumes, 
valued at ten pounds. Another nephew, Richard, 
apparently serving in the household, had a legacy 
of forty shillings. By his will he released his 
brother from the debt which was due: the amount 
is not stated, but that which was due from other 
debtors he estimated at three hundred pounds. 
It was evidence of warm and grateful feeling that 
he directed his body to be buried in St. Paul’s, by 
the tomb of one of his predecessors, Henry de 
Sandwich, whom he terms ‘ Promotoris mei.’” 


The Bishop of Exeter at the same period 
was Thomas de Button, or Bitton, who was 
also “of a worshipful family.” He was a 


native of Gloucestershire, and was promoted 
from the Deanery of Wells to the See of 
Exeter. 


There is not so much known about 





him as there is about his contemporary, my 
Lord of London :— 


“One document, however, exists in the archives 
of Exeter, which is in such full accordance with 
the extensive provision made subsequently in his 
will for masses and prayers for the repose of his 
soul as to deserve special notice. It is an indul- 
gence of forty days by three archbishops and five 
bistops, granted at Rome a.p. 1300, and in the 
sixth year of the Pontificate of Boniface the Eighth, 
to all true penitents who should avail themselves 
of the Bishop’s ministry, or pray for his prosperity 
during his life, or for the repose of his soul after 
his death, and for the departed souls of his parents, 
brothers, and sisters. Three of the eight seals 
attached to this document, those of Basil, Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem, Adenulphus, Archbishop of 
Cosenza, and Manfred, Bishop of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, are said by Dr. Oliver to have been in fair 
preservation. . . . The only relative mentioned in 
the executors’ accounts as having the same name 
is John de Button. He was married, and to his 
wife a present was made by the executors of a 
carriage on four wheels and its harness, valued at 
ten pounds, Other relations appear to have been - 
considered in the same way. Robert de Gosington, 
described as the Bishop's nephew, had some pay- 
ments made to him, the meaning of which it is 
difficult to discover; a horse given him, besides 
131. 6s. 8d. for ‘ warizona,’ on taking possession of 
the Priory of Launceston. The Lady Johanna 
Maloysel, a canoness of Canonleigh, was a cousin 
of the Bishop ; so also were Hugh de Vallibus and 
Hugh de Hanam. Several members of the Gosing- 
ton family, of the Hanams, and the Maloysels, had 
legacies under the will, but it is in the codicil and 
later documents that the fact of their being of kin 
to the Bishop is mentioned.” 


Of the two bishops, my Lord of Exeter 
appears to have died much better off than my 
Lord of London ; the estate of the former in 
ready money of the present time amounting 
to as much as 3,090/.,, while that of the latter 
was only 444/., as shown in the estimate of 
bullion found in their respective “ Thesauria.”’ 
The reason for so considerable a discrepancy, 
we presume, may be found in an estimate of 
the additional expenses of the See of London 
over that of Exeter. 

The will of Bishop Richard de Gravesend 
was made at Hornsey in 1302, just about a 
year before his death in the following year. 
In it he commends his soul to Jesus Christ 
alone, without any mention of the Virgin 
Mary or any of the saints. He remits a debt 
owing to him by his brother Stephen, and 
bequeaths a Bible to Stephen’s son. He leaves 
271. to be distributed to the poor at his funeral, 
and for the adorning of the high altar a silver 
gilt cup; silver cups to six of his friends ; to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury his ruby ring, 
and two silver dishes which had been made 
for him at Paris ; twelve pence to every paro- 
chial chaplain in the diocese ; and to the fabric 
of St. Paul’s 100 marks. To his executors he 
leaves “a better silver cup to the Dean, a silver 
cup to the Archdeacon of London, and a par 
decretorum to the Archdeacon of Colchester, 
which he had bought of W. de Montford’s 
executors.” The debts of Bishop Gravesend 
amounted to nearly 1,200/. He had calculated 
his estate as worth 2,000 marks, but it was 
worth as many pounds. His debts and lega- 
cies, however, together with the funeral ex- 
penses, absorbed all this, and left but little in 
his executors’ hands to pay outstanding de- 
mands. The accounts of the executors were 
not finally settled until about ten years after 
the testator’s death ; in this respect forming a 
contrast to the winding-up of Bishop Button’s 
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estate, which was settled in three years. 
Bishop Button’s executors also had the pleasure 
of finding that their testator’s estate was 
hampered with far fewer debts than Bishop 
Gravesend’s, a circumstance which, perhaps, 
made their labour so much the lighter. 

The legacies bequeathed by Bishop Button 
exceeded 200 in number, and amounted to as 
much as 1,800/. There were legacie: or 
masses to be said for the good of his soul ; 
legacies to places where lepers were lodged, 
as many as thirty-nine places, showing how 
widely extended was the terrible disease of 
leprosy ; also legacies to the fabrics of St. 
Cross at Crediton, St. Thomas at Glaseign, 
and the Cathedral Church of Exeter. To the 
poor of every manor belonging to the see 
there were also legacies, varying in value from 
15/. to 9s. 


“The Bishop appears to have had a large family 
acquaintance: the Lyons family, the husband, 
wife, and children ; the Gosyntons, who were rela- 
tives ; the davghter and sons of Sibyll Gosynton ; 
the Suttons, sons and daughters; the Gews, ten 
in number ; nor can we pass without notice the 
number of married women, the wife of Thomas 
Trivet, of Henry Littleton, of Adam Walrand, of 
John de Brummore, of Walter de Stoke, William 
Fyschwere, of Thomas Wombestrong, of John de 
Gyvele, of John de Sancto Wynnoco, of John 
Everard, to whom legacies in money or jewels 
were yiven. Neither the bailiffs on the manors 
nor his executors were forgotten. Every servant 
of his household, the huntsman, the baker, the 
chamberlain, the carter, the porter, the gardener, 
the stud-groom, the shepherd, the cook (though 
the porter at Exeter forfeited his legacy, having 
badly kept the Bishop’s prison), a legacy of 10/. 
being given to each, Walter de Stapeldon, Thomas 
de Chutton, John de Button, John de Brueton, 
Thomas de Henton, Richard de Hache, and Martin 
de Lucy. Other legacies to the Chutton family 
show that they were near friends to the Bishop, 
whilst the horse, of the value of 20/., the armour, 
and the family cup, bequeathed to John de Button, 
are evidences of being the representative of the 
Bishop’s family. There were other legacies under 
a codicil, the legatees being chiefly servants of the 
household, the boys in the different departments 
being described as a page of the bakehouse, of the 
kitchen, of the cook, &c. We learn also from the 
codicil that the Hanam family were relatives of 
the Bishop, and that besides the legacies to the 

r of the manors under the will, there was dis- 
tributed in clothes and shoes, to them and to the 
prisons of Exeter, 50/.” 


The expense of Bishop Button’s funeral was 
1427. 16s. 53d. Both immediately before 
and on the funeral day alms were distributed 
with a free hand. In the King’s prison there 
were 235 prisoners, to each of whom was given 
a penny, while 12 among them being clerks 
received each a shilling. 10,212 poor persons 
received each one penny on the day of the 
burial. There were also money gifts made 
to the 16 canons, 24 vicars, and 2 clerks of 
the Exeter choir, the 30 anniversary priests, 
102 secular priests, and 14 choristers present 
at the funeral. Further, there was present 
at the funeral John de Monmouth, who had 
his expenses paid coming and going, to the 
amount of 13/. 6s. 8d., besides gratuities to 
each member of his suite. 

At Bishop Gravesend’s funeral there was 
almost a like outlay : the weight of wax, how- 
ever, used on the occasion, 1,200 lb. was 
treble that at Exeter; the payments to the 
attendants also were higher, and the poor 
persons, who received each a dole of one penny, 
amounted to as many as 36,288. 





The household of Bishop Button was kept 
up for nine weeks after the funeral, the expense 
of which, including the entertainment given on 
the burial day, amounted to 99/. 3s. 6d. 


“The household of Bishop Gravesend was simi- 
larly maintained, but for a short period, from the 
9th of December to the 2nd of January. Two 
days after the funeral the number seems to have 
been much diminished, the daily expenditure ave- 
raging about 6s., which previously had been three 
times as much. At the funeral dinner there was 
expended for swans, fowls, and rabbits, 137. 19s. 6d.; 
for saffron, gingerbread, sugar, and spices, bought 
of a grocer hypothecarer, 41. 17s. The bread, beer, 
wine, meat, and other things, were furnished from 
the Bishop’s stock. For nine weeks and four days 
after the lst of January thirteen stablemen were 
employed in charge of the twenty-two horses of 
the Bishop at Stepney, their wages being three 
halfpence a day. When they were at Fulham, 
twenty-five shillings were expended in hay. The 
horses were probably employed in the service of 
the executors and their journeyings to the various 
manors.” 


In an inventory of the effects of two learned 
Bishops, one of the things that naturally occur 
to the mind is to inquire as to the nature and 
extent of their libraries. There isa list of 
books found in Bishop Gravesend’s chapel, 
with the prices at which they were sold, as 
follows: ‘‘de j Portiforio de usu Sarum, 12; 
de alio Portiforio debili, 10s.; de quibusdam 
quaternis officli mortuorum, ls. 6d.; de j 
Missali, 1/.; de j Psalterio cum collectario, 
6s. 8d.” The list of books in Bishop Button’s 
chapel is somewhat larger, being as follows: 
“De uno Missali bene notato cum tropariis, 
31.; de j Pontificali parvo, 2s.; de j Missali 
novo non notato sine Evangeliis et Epistolis, 
13s. 4d.; de j canone cum missis commun- 
ibus et collectibus, 4s.; de uno canone per se, 
1s.; de j Gradali veteri cum tropariis notato, 
13s. 4d.; de j Magno Portiforio, 2/. 13s. 4d.”; 
together with seven other service books. 
Whether Bishop Button left behind him any 
other books besides these, does not appear; 
but in the “ Garderoba” (mentioned above) of 
Bishop Gravesend there was a goodly collec- 
tion of volumes, more than eighty in number, 
which were sold for as much as 116/. 14s. 6d. 
Among these were the Bible in thirteen volumes, 
bequeathed to his nephew, and two other 
Bibles, three or four Psalters, works of the 
Fathers, homilies, a ‘Corpus Juris Canonici,’ 
a treatise of Avicenna; the ‘ Parva Naturalia,’ 
of Aristotle, &e. The Garderoba of Bishop 
Button was filled with spices and groceries, 
but it would be invidious to suppose, on that 
account, that he left no more books behind 
him than those found in his chapel. The 
spices and groceries mentioned realized the 
sum of 541. 9s. 

As to the other effects of the two Bishops, 
let us briefly quote as follows from the Intro- 
duction to the present volume :— 


“The inventory of articles found in the Camera 
of Bishop Button includes clothing, bedding, 
furniture, linen, and many movables not found in 
the inventories Robe, Lectualia et Tapeta of 
Bishop Gravesend. The articles of dress men- 
tioned are the tunic, super-tunic, cloaks, robe, 
capucium, mantel, corsets, follingers, capelli, pillie 
gorger. How the super-tunic, cloak, and robe 
differed from each other in shape, might be diffi- 
cult to discover, but it would seem from the 
description of Bishop Gravesend’s super-tunics 
that to each of them there belonged a ‘mantel’ 
or ‘hood.’ It is remarkable also that, though 


—_= 
Gravesend’s clothing, no roba is described ; ba, 
whether it were robe, cloak, or super-tunic. fur, 
appear almost without exception to have belo; 
to each, the dress or the hood being furred, 
dresses were of various materials. Bishop Butte, 
had several kinds of covering for the head one 
being a cap with a feather; but the capucium and 
mantel alone appear as used by Bishop Gravesend, 
From both the inventories, we learn the price of 
various articles of cloth and linen, whilst in tha 
of Bishop Button it appears that his clerks ang 
grooms had their different suits. The furnitur 
for the beds is accurately described ; but if leo. 
tum’ be what we now term a bedstead, no mep. 
tion is made of one as belonging to Bish, 
Gravesend, and Bishop Button had only two, ong 
of which, used commonly by himself, together 
with his personal clothing, was given to his cham. 
berlain. We may remark that, though pillows 
are mentioned, there are no beds ; the lectualj 
or furniture for the bedding, consisting of cover. 
lids of various colours, some of them furred, she 
and blankets. In Bishop Gravesend’s inventory 
no mention is made of what we should call ‘furni- 
ture,’ tables and chairs, but only of carpeting for 
covering benches ; and, besides a chair or two, one 
white, and another with different colours, with 
bosses, the furniture in Bishop Button’s consisted 
chiefly of chests and boxes, a spice and a candle 
box, a chess-board and men (ganulia), besides 
other things too numerous to be here enumerated,” 

Of the articles of plate much might be said 
There were dishes ( disci), cups, pots, basins, 
bowls, spoons. ‘The pelves were probably 
heavier dishes than the disci, The terms de 
auro and de aurato appear to mean merely 
gilt, but the value of Bishop Gravesend’s, as 
compared with Bishop Button’s spoons, shows 
that they were of gold. The salarium, one 
of which appears in each inventory, was the 
salt-cellar ; but the thirty-two salsaria in the 
one inventory, and the fifty-eight in the other, 
were more probably what we should now call 
saucers, in which other condiments were served 
besides the salt.” 

The horses of the deceased Prelates were 
not the least valuable of their effects. Bishop 
Gravesend had twenty-seven horses, Bishop 
Button only seventeen. The prices at which 
they were sold are given foreach horse. Thus 
a palfrey of Bishop Gravesend fetched 
6l. 13s. 4d., another 3/. 6s. 8d., and a third 
4l. 13s. 4d.; while a bay palfrey of Bishop 
Button fetched as much as 10/. 13s. 4d., and 
a black palfrey 6/. 13s. 4d. 


“The palfrey was the most valuable horse. We 
commonly consider the palfrey to be a riding 
horse ; Bishop Gravesend’s most valuable horse of 
the kind appears to have been used in harness, 
‘pro carro defuncti.’ Of Bishop Button’s horses, 
and the use to which they were put, no mention 
is made, and only one of them is mentioned by 
name, Pountyngton. But, beside the sumpter 
horse and the sumpter mule, for carrying baggage, 
Bishop Gravesend had his carrectarii, or horses for 
carts of different sizes and different uses, the little 
cart, curta carecta, and that for the kitchen. 
Thirteen of the horses had names, some of them 
derived from places—Stanford, Langford, Crun- 
done, and Acton. Pursyk seems to denote the 
state of the horse Julian to be broken-winded ; 
and from a charge made by the executors for the 
wages of thirteen garciones, a penny halfpenny 
per day, taking charge of twenty-two horses ab 
Stepney for nine weeks, we conclude that the 
Bishop’s stud was kept there under the care of M. 
Mansum the steward.” 


With this we conclude. The extracts which 
we have given sufficiently show the nature of 
the work, which has been well edited, with 
an able introduction by the late Archdeacon 
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completed by him just before his death on the 
gith of November, 1870. 








Translations from the Hakayit Abdulla ( Bin 
Abdulkadar ), Miinshi. With Comments by 
J. T. Thomson. (H. 8S. King & Co.) 

Asout forty years ago, there was printed, for 
the Oriental Translation Fund, a volume en- 
titled ‘The Memoirs of a Malay Family,’ 
written without European dictation, unpo- 
litical, not even literary, but purely social and 
picturesque. For it we were indebted to Mr. 
William Marsden, the historian of Sumatra, 
whose family happened to have been inti- 
mately mixed up with the education and 
career of the Malayan scholars in whom 
Abdulla, Bin Abdulkadar, finds a genuine 
representative. The lineage is continued by 
Mr. Thomson, who is more than a scholar of 
Malay; in fact, he can distinguish, as few 
others can, between the several coast and in- 
gular dialects, and his difficulties were of 
course magnified by the circumstance that his 
autobiographer dictated in one language, and 
wrote in another ; that is, narrated in Malay, 
and explained himself in Jawi, which is a cor- 
ruption from the Arabic, and nothing more. 
Thus, a mingled knowledge was necessary 
before Mr. Thomson could introduce his 
friend and pupil to the European world, a 
ceremony of which he has acquitted himself, 
however, with the utmost grace and credit. 
If there be one regret associated with his 
work, it is that, in point of dates, it falls so 
far short of contemporary, or rather, of recent 
episodes, in the history of those magnificent 
island groups. We have frequent references 
to the later controversies with the Dutch, to 
the adventures of Sir James Brooke among 
the chiefs and tribes of Borneo, and to the 
adventures of British cruisers in search of 
pirates ; but the curtain falls at a far earlier 
date than that in which many of the living 
generation are interested. Still, a personal 
account of commerce and politics in those 
regions, even though it should be “stale” in 
the common sense of the term, is valuable. 
We have long been, in Europe, content with 
comparative ignorance on the subject of In- 
sular Asia. Our merchants have trafficked 
with its people, our traders have navigated its 
narrow seas; we have followed, indeed, the 
semi-fabulous explorers, from Magellan to the 
immediate predecessors of Brooke, and yet 
between the Bay of Bengal and the parallel of 
Hainan, half the land and half the water is a 
mystery. Still, all the while, Europe has 
made a perpetual romance out of these lati- 
tudes—Molucca and spices, New Guinea and 
pearls, Borneo and diamonds, pepper and 
Sumatra, bees’-wax and birds’-nests of the 
Philippines. Mr. Thomson takes us beyond 
the boundaries of this romance into the con- 
fidence of Abdulla, Bin Abdulkadar, and the 
only shortcoming of his volume consists in 
the fact that he has, although in perfect good 
faith, mutilated the translation. 

Abdulla was a Mohammedan and a British 
subject, born at Malacca, in 1797, who died 
about the year 1860, after a strange and ad- 
venturous existence, strongly influenced by 
contact with Europeans and Christians, although 
neither ever induced him to modify his cos- 
tume, his language, or, at least nominally, his 
faith, We call him a Malay. He might as 





well be called a Tamil, a Kling, or an Arab. 
He is designated, moreover, as a Moham- 
medan; but three-fourths of his teachings 
were Christian, while the principal influences 
of his life were derived from such men as 
Marsden, Raffles, North, Crawfurd, and Far- 
quhar. In the naive and pleasant autobio- 
graphy, fragmentary and often unintelligible 
though it be, we come continually upon 
traces and evidences of this European influ- 
ence. Abdulla, while he never professed 
himself a Christian, was, nevertheless, an un- 
conscious and a powerful missionary of the 
Christian faith among the barbarous zealots 
with whom he had to deal. But it is not by 
these passages that we are chiefly tempted ; it 
is rather by Malayan pictures of Malayan life, 
—elephant hunts among the damp and dismal 
jungles of the south-eastern peninsula ; diplo- 
macy, accompanied by gold watches and dia- 
monds, in Java, and battles, assisted by 
elephants, in the same island; portraits of 
Raffles, in his everlasting search after centi- 
pedes, shells, and butterflies; and all else of 
the life then led in the isolated communities 
of the Far East. Abdulla cherished an 
affectionate remembrance of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, and keenly resented Governor Craw- 
furd’s dislike of him—a dislike due, no 
doubt, to jealousy, since Crawfurd, though a 
generally capable man, never won the esteem 
or confidence of the natives, even though they 
represented only the mixed and fluctuating 
population of Singapore. But, it must be 
remarked, Abdulla and his commentator are 
not invariably agreed, although a tie of good 
feeling appears to have united them. Abdulla 
is by far the more generous of the two; since 
Mr. Thomson is ostentatiously disparaging, 
casts dirt upon a name which need never have 
been again unveiled, throws a doubt upon 
Raffles’s merit as “a poor, half-educated 
clerk,” “promoted suddenly to a position of 
2,400/. a year,”—a description utterly false, — 
and wanders among social scandals altogether 
irrelevant to the quiet and innocent autobio- 
graphy which he was called upon, as an 
Eastern scholar and a friend of the writer, to 
annotate. Abdulla, it may be remarked, was 
no profound politician ; still he could hold his 
own as an acute observer, and, occasionally, 
as a sagacious critic of events. His remarks 
at the commencement of the Java Expedition, 
so glorious to our flag, and so calamitous for 
our policy, fell little short of the prophetic. 
His appreciation of Lord Minto is even more 
discriminating than his summing-up of the 
debt due from history to the memory of Sir 
Stamford Raffles. But, for popular interest, 
his account of the Orang Laut, or sea-gipsies, 
—otherwise traders, otherwise buccaneers,—is 
perfect. These are wonderful robbers, and 
wonderful drinkers. Even Mr. Thomson, 
reluctant witness though he be, says :— 


“¢ During the south-west monsoon the eastern 
coast of the Peninsula is much frequented by 
them, when they collect, as they proceed, rattans, 
dammar, turtle, &c., to exchange for rice and 
clothing. The attractions of Pulo Tingi are also 
of a more questionable kind, by its offering, 
during the season that the Cochin Chinese visit 
Singapore in their small unarmed trading junks, 
considerable facilities in committing occasional 
quiet piracies on that harmless class of traders. 
Prior to the introduction of steam vessels into the 
Archipelago by the Dutch and English Govern- 
ments, these sea gipsies were notorious for their 





iratical propensities, though less formidable than 

anuns, owing to the smallness of their prows ; 
which, while it rendered them harmless to 
ae shipping, did not cause them to be the 
less dangerous to the native trade, which is gene- 
rally carried on in vessels of small burdens. The 
smallness of the draught of their boats, and the 
thorough acquaintance which their crews had with 
the coasts, enabled them to lurk amongst the 
rocks or under the shelter of the mangrove bushes. 
Thus concealed, they could watch opportunities to 
pounce on the traders whom they judged the 
could easily master. By these means they kid- 
napped, when even on the threshold of their 
homes, the inhabitants of the coast of Java, 
Sumatra, and the Malayan Peninsula, to which 
countries their cruising ground was mostly con- 
fined. This piratical propensity, though curbed, 
is by no means extinguished, but only lies dor- 
mant. The tribes, though professing Islamism, 
are only partial observers of its tenets ; they cir- 
cumcise, and refrain from eating the flesh of swine, 
but are immoderately fond of intoxicating liquors. 
They had purchased arrack in large quantities for 
their carousals at Pulo Tingi, and I have seen 
an individual of their class swallow half a bottle 
of brandy without flinching.’” 

Not much is recorded in favour of either 
the English or the Dutch during their admin- 
istration of affairs at Malacca, — not much, 
indeed, of our countrymen in the earlier days 
of their supremacy at Singapore. True, this 
was the refugium peccatorum of the entire 
Archipelago, and the Governorship of Alsatia 
is never a bed of roses. Besides, the island, 
like Penang, was filled with the sweepings of 
the Peninsula, and of Johore especially—a 
city of ruins, beggars, and thieves, indescrib- 
ably disreputable, where, to this day, the 
“ Amok” is not unknown. The episode here 
described gives no more than a passing glimpse 
of such a tragedy :— 

“The people had now assembled so as to fill the 
place where Syed Essen lay, and every European 
(orang putik, or white men) stabbed at and cut 
the corpse of Syed Essen till it was in shapeless 
pieces. On this two or three hundred sepoys 
came in haste, not having time to put on their 
clothes,—some coatless, others without their inner 
clothes, and some naked,—but all carrying mus- 
kets and cartridges either over their shoulders or 
hips ; they also drew behind them twelve cannons, 
all primed, and surrounded the fence of the To- 
mungong, placing the guns there in position. 
There were also men ready with the match to let 
off the guns, on getting orders to do so. Captain 
Davis ran alongside of the sepoys here and there. 
This was the time when there was no moon at 
nights, so torches, candles, and matches were 
lighted by the hundreds; so there was a great 
commotion in all the people of the other side 
hastening across the river.” 

The Bin Abdulkadar gives sketches of 
the slave-trade, not yet extinguished, even 
among our own possessions, describes the 
influence of European manners, science, and 
ideas upon the native mind, and pledges him- 
self to a civilized future for the race he repre- 
sents ; but, unhappily, he did not survive to 
witness the growth from the seeds he saw 
planted, and the autobiography remained a 
fragment, though a fragment most interesting 
and characteristic. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Deceased Wife's Sister; and My Beautiful 
Neighbour. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Turns of the Wheel. By L. and B. Raban. 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company.) 
WE do not quite understand why the author 
of ‘The Deceased Wife’s Sister’ should have 
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allowed her second story, which takes up as 
much of the three volumes as does the first, 
to have been ignored on the outside of those 
volumes : possibly it was meant as a trap for 
critics, who, as all the world knows, seldom 
read more than the first half of Vol. L, and 
evolve the rest from their own consciousness 
sufficiently to pass judgment on it. If so, 
however, the artifice has failed in our case, and 
we were rewarded for a conscientious reading 
through the inanities of ‘The Deceased Wife's 
Sister’ by the pleasure of suddenly discover- 
ing that it came to an end in the middle of 
Vol. II. Certainly we might have guessed 
that not much would be gained by the change 
to another story by the same author, but hope 
springs eternal, and ‘ My Beautiful Neighbour’ 
was a title that at least promised a less 
repulsive subject than a breach of the marriage- 
laws. As a matter of fact, it concealed bigamy, 
insanity, murder, and twaddle, but we did not 
find out any of these, except the last, till we 
got two-thirds through it. So we rejoiced, as 
we have said, when we finished ‘ The Deceased 
Wife’s Sister.’ This remarkable story (if the 
publishers were Messrs. Morgan & Hebron 
they would inevitably quote these three words 
by themselves in their next advertisement) 
opens in these words :— 
“T cannot tell what it was that had plunged me 
into so long a fit of abstraction. My mind had 
robably taken its complexion from the paling 
ber afternoon. The air was moist and sweet, 
but there was a smell of decay in it. It made a 
trouble to me, like a presentiment. I have known 
such a trouble in breathing the air of old church- 
yards. I was sitting at my bedroom window. The 
setting sun threw its levelling light slantwise,” &c. 
Barring the two expressions we have ital- 
icized, there is not much harm in this, so far. 
We all know the somewhat anzmic heroine 
who writes in these staccato sentences, and is 
highly sensitive to the changes of the weather ; 
and, in some authoresses’ hands, she tells her 
experiences not ungracefully. The style seems 
an easy one to imitate. It might be thought 
that everyone with any powers of observation 
could describe the more ordinary appearances 
of external nature, and fit them in with the 
varying moods of the persons of the story ; 
but even here comes in that everlasting ‘‘ non 
cuivis.” For instance, our present authoress 
knows so little of her own stock-in-trade, 
that in two places, where it is evidently 
intended to make a point, she describes, 
once, ‘‘a half moon glowing with a pure and 
steady effulgence” at midnight (surely this 
must be the same moon that Mr. Swinburne 
saw at its full in the east at the same hour)— 
and once a garden wherein were at one and 
the same time “lilacs and violets” and “ the 
hues of ripening fruit.” When a writer of 
fiction is so ignorant of the very grammar of 
her art as this kind of thing proves her to be, 
it is hardly worth while cavilling at such 
phrases as “the pale yellow cast sicklied o’er 
it by the breath of the dying year,” “the 
articulated lovelight of her husband’s eyes,” 
at the affectation of “take this parable,” 
“this is not a novel,” (it is quite true though, 
it is not), at the absurd periphrasis of “ Fate 
seldom offers a human soul a bitter draught 
without constantly replenishing the cup by 
drops,” for the simpler “ Misfortunes never 
come single,” or at the vulgarity of “supper, 
a meal I am partial to, and, which it was my 
custom to discuss an hour earlier.” Still less 









is it worth while to enter into the general 
merits of the stories. Suffice it to say, that 
the first is intended to show the misfortunes 
resulting from a breach of the law as it stands 
at present, though we do not quite know 
whether the author is one of those who wish 
for a change. As, however, she makes her 
heroine, as a reward, marry her first cousin at 
the end of the story, we are inclined to think 
she has not studied the questions of “ kindred 
and affinity” very deeply. The second story 
is even more unpleasant. A gentleman takes 
a house in the country ; marries his next-door 
neighbour, a pretty widow ; finds that she is 
mad, and that her first husband is alive, 
and has been living for some time in his 
house. Then there is a murder, and so the 
story comes to an end, unregretted. This 
kind of thing is not made readable by poor 
attempts at epigram and quotations (occa- 
sionally repeated) from Swift and Rochefou- 
cauld, the latter of whom, by the way, did not, 
we think, ever talk of “des sentiments per- 
pétuelles.” 

‘Turns of the Wheel’ can hardly be called 
a very distinctive name for any novel, for all 
that we know profess to depict human affairs, 
and depend for their interest on the changes 
and chances of this mortal life; and, in the 
present case, the title is less appropriate than 
it might have been in some others, for, as far 
as we can make out, the only turn of the 
wheel that looks of any importance in the story 
affects the fortunes of the various persons sin- 
gularly little. This is the somewhat stale 
incident of a second will, which is kept dark 
by the lawyer who drew it, and the person 
who would have suffered by it ; but when this 
is discovered by the lawyer’s son, the son of 
the defrauded heir is dead, and his daughter 
refuses to profit by it, and marries the lawyer's 
son instead, which we presume she might have 
done equally if the discovery had never been 
made. The book is not a very bad one, never- 
theless, The authors (we use the masculine 
form for shortness, not because we think that 
“L. and B. Raban” are other than ladies— 
the feminine hand is pretty obvious) have, at 
all events, learnt to write decent English, 
have made some acquaintance with English 
literature, quote poetry correctly (but why 
do they write ‘“ Holmes”’ and ‘ “ Shelley”’ as 
if they were nicknames’), and seem to take 
an intelligent interest in various questions of 
modern times. There is only one perfectly 
irrelevant episode introduced to mark the un- 
practised hand, and, with this exception, they 
manage to make their events work themselves 
out in a sufficiently natural sequence. We 
are glad to see, too, that they have, at least 
in one point, gone beyond some of their 
fellows. We all know how in novels which 
turn upon an undiscovered crime the criminal 
almost invariably keeps by him that which 
is sure to lead to his detection, and which 
(except for the purposes of the story) it would 
have been so much simpler for him to have 
destroyed. Usually this is treated as a matter 
of course, the sc volo of the story-teller being 
quite enough excuse for any improbability of 
the kind; in the present case, however, the 
writers have at least recognized the want of 
vraisemblance, and have tried to account for 
it in a manner not wholly inconsistent with 
human nature. Of this they have a sufficient 
knowledge to make them capable, if they will 





—_—_—— 
in future avoid crimes, of writing a novel of 
the quiet domestic order. Considering hoy 
many persons one meets in ordinary life why 
have not rendered themselves amenable to the 
criminal law, this cannot be considered a Very 
severe restriction. 











SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A Latin-English Dictionary for Middle-Clay 
Schools, By J. T. White, D.D. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Tuis seems a useful little book, though we submit 
it should rather have been called a vocabulary than 
a dictionary, as it merely professes to give the 
meanings of words, without entering into ques- 
tions of etymology or syntax, or giving examples 
or references. What it does, it does, for the most 
part, accurately, and it is singularly free from 
superfluities. We have lighted upon one error 
which we presume is clerical. Under “ ergo” w 
read “because of (with gen. placed after it)” 
which, we need hardly say, represents exactly the 
contrary of the fact. Granting that it is desirable 
to put merely verbal vocabularies into the hands 
of the pupil, this is as good a book as we know 
for the purpose. 


Q. Horatii Flacct Carmina Lyrica. Edidit H. G, 
Ljungberg. (Carlstadt, Kjellin.) 

We have entered this curious production under 
the head of “School Books,” because it is hard to 
know what else to call an edition of Horace’s Odes; 
but we doubt if it is likely to be accepted as 4 
text-book in any school. The editor, who seems 
to have been dead now some two years, was lecturer 
on “Roman Eloquence and Poetry” at Goteborg, 
His qualifications for the post must have been 
measured by some other standard than that which 
prevails in this country, so we are not, perhaps, 
in a position to judge of his merits, though the 
style of his emendations does not lead us to speak 
highly of his ear for rhythm. Thus, he improves 
the usual reading of the opening lines of the Ode 
commonly called ‘ Mzcenas atavis’ as follows :— 

Maecenas, video, tam edita regia 

Quod det praesidium et quale decus. Tamen 

Sunt quos curriculo in pulverem Olympicum 

Colla egisse jugi, metaque fervidis 

Intentata rotis palmaque ovata fert— 


and soon. Seriously, we fear that Dr. Ljungberg 
must have been out of his mind, a fear which his 
Preface strengthens almost to a certainty. 


Forty-Eight Lessons in German. By Justus Sobl. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Tue main point in Mr. Sohl’s process seems to be 
a judicious combination of written and oral exer- 
cise. The pupil, in the interval between two 
lessons, writes an exercise and learns a vocabulary 
and a page of grammar, by the help of which he 
is to “translate fluently” another given exercise. 
The book is, unluckily, made somewhat repellent 
in appearance by the author’s desire to economize 
paper and ink, which produces a look of what 
we may call breathlessness, likely to bewilder a 
beginner. We think, however, that with an intel- 
ligent teacher, Mr. Sohl’s method of instruction 
would probably be very successful. The only 
question is, would not any other be equally so! 
The little philology that is attempted is mostly 
weak, and in some places contradictory. 


A French Grammar. By Hermann Breymann. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
The Civil Service First French Book. By Achille 
Motteau. (Lockwood.) 
WE have coupled these two French grammars 
together, as they are much alike in their plan 
Like most treatises of the kind which have been 
written since the works of Littré and Brachet 
have enlightened mankind on the subject of the 
history of the French language, they deal with the 
formation of words and tenses in a scientific spirit; 
though in M. Motteau’s book, which is intended 
for less advanced students, the old empirical 
method is, of necessity, more followed. Mr. Brey- 
mann’s Grammar is more likely to be useful tos 
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student who has already mastered the language to 
some extent for practical purposes, and wishes to 
systematize the results of his reading. It does 
not go so far as the other, not touching, indeed, 
upon syntax, and dealing only with the proper- 
ties of individual words. We are inclined to 
think that the author might have spared himself 
the labour of giving several pages to so-called 
rules about genders. Every rule has nearly as 
many exceptions as examples, and, as far as we 
see, nothing but sheer memory can be any help in 
deciding upon the gender of a French word to a 
student who knows no Latin ; while for one who 
does, the cases in which the French word departs 
from the Latin gender are sufficiently marked to 
be easy of recollection. We must demur to 
the statement of both writers that d@, mar, and 
sér have the circumflex accent in order to distin- 
guish them from du, mur, and sur. We take it 
that if the last three had never existed, the first 
three would none the less have had the accent. 
Both books are to be recommended. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Guide to Colchester and its Environs, with 
Notes on the Flora and Entomology of the Dis- 
trict of Colchester. (Benham & Harrison.) 

Tux best things in England are not known to the 
English people. These go abroad to be senti- 
mental over historical antiquities, with which 
England abounds. In few parts of the kingdom 
are there more abundant remains of the olden 
time than in and about Colchester. The town is 
still a pictorial history of Briton, Roman, Saxon, 
Norman and Englishman. Here was the first 
Roman colony founded in Britain. Here reigned, 
that is in legend, the famous King Cole; and 
legendary lore tells us that his daughter Helena 
was the mother of Constantine! Colchester Castle 
is the largest Norman keep in the country. The 
Colchester garrison gave Fairfax more trouble 
than any other against which he flung himself and 
his battalions. Finally, here was the Moot Hall, 
the oldest municipal building in the kingdom, 
Was, alas! for about thirty years ago it was im- 
proved off the face of the earth, and the guilty 
improvers have been ever since under the Ana- 
thema Maranatha of all true antiquarians. A 
trip to Colchester is a thing to be recommended, 
accepted, and enjoyed. Although we do not 
endorse every assertion in this Guide, we may 
safely say that every explorer in, and especially 
round, this most interesting city, will find great 
advantage in going by its directions. 


The Ashantee War: a Popular Narrative. By 
the Daily News Special Correspondent. (H. S. 
King & Co.) 

Tue author of this book is, we believe, Lieut. 
Maurice, R.A., who filled during the war two, as 
most people would think, incompatible offices ; for 
he was at the same time Special Correspondent of 
a London newspaper and Private Secretary to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. He therefore necessarily ob- 
tained a much greater insight into the secret his- 
tory of the war, and the motives and ideas of the 
General, than any of his colleagues on the Press. 
This fact causes us at the same moment to trust 
and distrust the work before us. We view it 
with trust, for Mr. Maurice is not likely to be 
wrong as to facts ; and with distrust, for were he 
not actuated by a desire to place Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s conduct in the most favourable light, he would 
be guilty of gross ingratitude to his chief. 


We have on our table Ultramontanism: Eng- 
land’s Sympathy with Germany, and Germany's 
Response, edited by the Rev. G. R. Badenoch, LL.D. 
(Hatchards),— The Works of George Chapman: 
Plays, edited by R. H. Shepherd (Chatto & Win- 
dus),—The Shakspeare Argosy, by Capt. A. F. P. 
Harcourt (King),—Modern Utilitarianism, by T. R. 
Birks (Macmillan),—The Forgiving Kiss; or, Our 
Destiny, by M. Loth (New York, Carleton),— Annie 
Lee; or, the Three Eras in a Woman's Life, by 
T. S. Arthur (Ward & Lock),—The Prince of the 
House of David, by the Rev. J. H. Ingraham 








(Ward & Lock),—Locked Out: a Tale of the Strike, 
by E. Barlee (King),—The Will-o’-the-Wisp, by 
M. Petersen, translated by M. M. B. (Simpkin),— 
A Voice from Another World, by W. S. L. S. 
(Parker),—The Works of Alfred Tennyson, ‘ Eng- 
lish Idylls and other Poems’ (King),—Poems, by 
Meta Orred (Smith & Elder),—The Revelation 
Versified; or, a Metrical Translation of the Apo- 
calyptic Vision, by A. Werninck (Pitman),— Hymns 
and Sacred Lyrics, by G. Thring, B.A. (King),— 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by B. Hardacre 
(Simpkin),— Hymns Translated from the Parisian 
Breviary, by the Author of ‘The Cathedral’ 
(Parker),—The Legends of the Old Testament, by 
T. L. Strange (Triibner),—The Way of Salvation: 
a Priest's Appeal to Holy Scriptures, by H. W. 
Holden (Simpkin),—The Gospel its own Witness, 
by the Rev. S. Leathes, M.A. (King),—St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, by J. Edmunds, M.A. 
(Simpkin),—The Brazen Serpent, and other Sermons, 
by the Rev. G. Calthrop, M.A. (Gardiner),—The 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of the 
Church of England, by M. E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
(Parker),— Prophetic Links: a Few Prophecies 
concerning Christ and their Fulfilment (Exeter, 
Pollard),—A Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose 
(Rivingtons),—Briefe von und au Gottfried August 
Biirgher, by A. Strodtmann, 4 vols, (Berlin, Paetel), 
—Grundsteine einer Allgemeiner Cultergeschichte 
der Neuesten Zeit, by I. I. Honegger, Vol. 5 (Leip- 
zig, Weber),—Dépositions Orales faites devant le 
Conseil Supérieur de l Agriculture, du Commerce, 
et de V Industrie, by A. Legrand (Paris, Rothschild), 
—Du Dialecte Blaisois et de sa Conformité avec 
VAncienne Langue et lAncienne Pronunciation 
Francaise, by F. Talbert (Paris, Thorin),— Recueil 
des T'raités et Conventions conclus par la Russie 
avec les Pwissances Etrangires, by F. Martens, 
Part 1 (St. Petersburg, Devrient), — Thome 
Kempensis de Imitatione Christi, by C. Hirsche 
(Berlin, Habel), — L’Aquarium d@Eau Douce 
et d’Eau de Mer, by J. Pizzetta (Paris, Roths- 
child), — Le Monde Microscopique des Eaux, 
by J. Girard (Paris, Rothschild), — Ze Cheval 
et Son Cavalier, Ecole Pratique, by Le Comte 
J. de Lagondie, 2 vols. (Paris, Rothschild), — 
MEAETH EIII TOY, BIOY TON NEQTEPON 
EAAHNON, YO N. IT. IWOAITOY 
(Athens, Wilberg),— Causeries Scientifiques, by 
H. de Parville (Paris, Rothschild),— L’ Armée 
@Invasion et la Population, by P. de Waxel 
(Leipzig, Krueger),—Aristotelis de Arte Poetica 
Liber, by J. Vahlen (Dulau),— Russland Bericht, 
by W. von Lindheim (Wien, Staatsdruckerei),— 
and Das Hotelwesen der Gegenwart, by E. Guyer 
(Zurich, Fiissli). Among New Editions we have 
Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson, D.D., 
by E. E. Beardsley, D.D. (Rivingtons),—Jslam : 
its History, Character, and Relation to Christianity, 
by J. M. Arnold, D.D. (Longmans),—The Correla- 
tion of Physical Forces, by the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, M.A. (Longmans),— Flood, Field, and 
Forest, by G. Rooper (Isbister),— The Wall- 
bridge Miscellanies (Simpkin),—First Forms of 
Vegetation, by the Rev. H. Macmillan, LL.D. 
(Macmillan),—Judith Gwynne, by L. Carr, 3 vols. 
(King),—Le Cocon de Sote, by D. Kléber (Paris, 
Rothschild),—La Lithotritie et la Taille, by Dr. J. 
Giviale (Paris, Rothschild),—J7 Sisterna Peniten- 
ziario d Inghilterra e d’Irlanda, by M. B. Sgalia 
(Rome, Tipografia Artero),—Geschichte der Fran- 
zosischen Literatur, by J. Schmidt, 2 vols. (Triibner), 
—IL Art de Planter, by G. Gouét (Paris, Rothschild), 
—and Législation Protectrice des Animaux, by 
B. De Beaupré (Paris, Rothschild). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Theology. 
Short’s (Rev. W. F.) Christ's Soldiers, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Whedon's (D. D.) Popular Commentary on New Testament, 
Vol. 2, Gospels, cr. 8vo. 5/ cL 
Yeames’s (Rev. J.) Homely Homilies, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Law. 
Chute’s (C. W.) Equity under the Judicature Act, cr. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Oke’s (G. C.) Laws as to Licensing Inns, 2nd edit., by W. C. 
Glen, cr. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Smith’s (J. W.) Manualof Common Law, 6th edit. 12mo. 14/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Original Poems, by “‘ Olive,” edited by R. J. More, 2/6 cl. 





Music. 

Novello’s Operas, Verdi's Ernani, royal 8vo. 2.6 swa. 

History. 
Beeton’s Men of the Age and Annals of the Time, 3/6 hf. bd. 
Byron’s (Lord) Letters and Journal, with Notices of his Life 

by T. Moore, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Columbus and his Times, royal 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Stenhouse’s (T. B. H.) Rocky Mountain Saints, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Thomas's (D, R.) History of the Diocese of St. Asaph, 37/6 cl. 


Philology. 
Lowe's (E. C.) English Primer, 4th edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 


Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, Vol. 15, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Day of Rest, January to June, 1874, folio, 3/6 bds. 

Epiphanius, the History of his Childhood, &c., by T. W. 
Mossman, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Figaro’s Natural History, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Gleanings for Invalids, 16mo. 1/6 cl. 

Grueber's(H. A.) Roman Medallions in the British Museum, 21, 

Halliwell's (J. O.) Nursery Rhymes of England, new edit. 1/ 

Harland’s (M.) Alone, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Hay’s (M. C.) Old Myddleton’s Money, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Home, Sweet Home, 18mo. 1/ cl. 

How to Make a Picture-Book, 4to. 1/ swd. 

Lordan (C. L.), Of Certain English Surnames, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 

Nursery Artist, or Little Picture-Maker, 4 sorts, folio, 1/ each. 

Pike’s (Rev. G. D.) Singing Campaign for Ten Thousand 
Pounds, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Pussy’s Picture-Book, roy. 16mo. 2/ cl. 

Sargent’'s (G. E.) Old Sailor’s Story, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Waverley Novels, Pocket Edition, Vol. 21, 1/6 

Silverton’s (E. J.) Humorous Parson, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Villa Gardener, Vol. 4, roy. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 








NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

I am a subscriber to the above Society. I was 
induced to become one by the statements in the 
Prospectus and elsewhere as to publications that 
would be issued. Some of these were to have 
been sent to the subscribers some time since. 
None have reached me. I am informed, however, 
on apparently good authority, that the affairs of 
the Society are in a precarious condition ; that the 
printer’s bill alone is considerably greater already 
than the Society’s total income ; that it is kept up 
by the hope that its solvency may be retrieved by 
a Commemoration Fund of the Duke of Asterisk, 
or by raising a fund for re-printing, and then 
amalgamating it with the general income. I, on 
the other hand, who do not believe that expedients 
of this kind can be successfully used more than 
once, am anxious for the well-being of the Society, 
and sincerely trust that these statements are with- 
out foundation. I shall rejoice if they are officially 
contradicted, and the delay in issuing the Society’s 
publications explained. Yet I cannot help mentally 
contrasting the actual state of things with what 
we might fairly have expected, had the late Mr. 
Staunton abstained from divulging his plan for 
a Shakspeare Society until his arrangements were 
so far completed that no interloper could appro- 
priate the idea, and anticipate its ing out. 
We should have had less flourish of trumpets and 
fewer titled personages and other well-known 
names of distinction on the Prospectus ; but more 
Shakspeare scholars on the Committee, more sound 
work, and more guineas from many a one who, 
unlike your humble servant, would have continued 
after the present year SUBSCRIBER. 








PALAIO-ARAMAIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

WE insert the following communication on 
account of its interest, although it does not lead 
us to abandon the conclusions to which we have 
come :— 


Having received from Jerusalem copies of more 
than a hundred inscriptions, existing on the urns 
and other objects as to which so much controversy 
has lately arisen, I have found, on investigation, 
some results so unexpected, and of such import- 
ance to the palaiographic student, that I should 
not feel justified in withholding them from the 

ublic. 
4 Feeling sure that the object of a literary journal 
is rather to arrive at truth than to advocate opinion, 
I propose to give you some account of the outcome 
of this analysis. 

The inscriptions, as they come to my hands, may 
be divided into four main groups, or systems, two 
of which may again be subdivided into two minor 


groups. : 
In each of these groups, as well as in all 
Phoenician and Palaio-Aramaic writing .~ which 
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I am acquainted, fifteen letters are to be con- 
stantly found. These are the well-known twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew grammarians, with the 
seven following exceptions :— 

The gimel is frequently absent, being repre- 
sented by the caph. This peculiarity is consistent 
with the dialectic Arabic of the present day. 
There is no hard Gin the Arabic alphabet. But 
the Bedouins pronounce the kaf (which modern 
French scholars transliterate into Q) as hard G ; 
as in the word qury, or kurn, a horn, which they 
pronounce GurN. The koph is also represented 
by the caph. The pe is almost always represented 
by the beth. The zain, samech, and tsadi are 
represented (with the exceptions hereafter to be 
given) by the shin. The teth is replaced by the 
tau. It will be observed that we thus arrive at 
the exact number of sixteen letters attributed 
to the earliest Greek alphabet, with the further 
absence of the gimel, for which there is a dialectic 
reason. 

Of these fifteen primary letters, seven are 
written, with hardly any variation, excepting that 
of their erect, oblique, or horizontal position, in 
all Palaio- Aramaic inscriptions known, including 
the Diban tablet or Moabite stone. They are as 
follows :— 


Xx WOF YWAaA 
nwyn int Ft 


The rounded form of the letter shin, which 
almost exactly resembles the small Greek «w, occurs 
on some of the earliest Phcenician inscriptions, and 
is also found in Jewish coins which have been 
re-struck on denarii of the Roman emperors. It 
has, therefore, held its own, in certain localities, 
as firmly as the W form of the same letter. It is 
the latter, however, which occurs in these inscrip- 
tions, as well as on the Diban stone. On the 
latter, also, are found the following six cha- 


es F427 


2? & F% 


which do not occur on the pottery. The teth is, 
as a rule, absent from all these inscriptions. 

Before particularizing the differences in the 
forms of the remaining thirteen letters, in the 
Diban and the other inscriptions, it will be desir- 
able to give the leading characteristics of the 
systems above mentioned. 

Of these the first has been called the zain 
system. Rather more than a third of the whole 
number of inscriptions contain, in addition to the 
standard fifteen letters, the letter zain, in a form 
more or less like that of the English Z. In these 
inscriptions the tsadi never occurs, and the letter 
lamed is always formed with its horizontal part to 
the left, instead of to the right, like the English 
capital L seen in a looking-glass. Neither samech, 
koph, nor teth occurs in this group of inscriptions. 
In about half of them, the letter gimel is found ; 
the presence or absence of this letter dividing this 
system into two series, of which the types are 
mostly regular. 

The second principal group has been called the 
tsadi system. In one portion of the inscriptions 
thus distinguished the letter zain never occurs, 
although, as the name implies, the tsadi is present. 
This latter letter is found, in one group of this 
system, in a form closely resembling that on the 
Diban stone. In other cases it is reversed, as if 
seen in a looking-glass. The mode of writing this 
letter characterizes the two divisions of the tsadi 
system. With the normal tsadi, the lamed is always 
written normally, like the English L. The letter 
gimel occurs in these inscriptions. A peculiar 
form of the samech, which has an analogy to an 
ancient form of the Greek letter, =, but has no 
resemblance to the three-barred samech of the 
Diban stone, is also met with here. The letters are 
more rudely formed than in the former instances. 





With the reversed tsadi, the lamed is always 
found reversed. In these inscriptions the zain 
and the pe are found, as well as a character sup- 
posed to be the teth. Nearly half the entire 
number of inscriptions belong to the tsadi system. 

A few inscriptions form a class apart, charac- 
terized by the obliquity of the letters ; the upper 
parts of which incline to the left, in the opposite 
way to the inclination of Italian or English 
writing. Neither the gimel, nor the tsadi, nor the 
samech, is found in this group. The lamed is 
also sometimes wanting, in which cases it appears 
to be replaced by the resh ; a modification that 
seems to indicate an Egyptian dialectic influence. 
In this mode of writing, the letters aleph, beth, 
he, and yod are often written Boustrophedon-wise, 
or sometimes normally and sometimes reversed ; 
and the shin sometimes stands on its side, or at 
right angles to its usual position. Himyaritic and 
Nabathean inscriptions are said to be found in 
company with this class of writing ; which more 
closely resembles the legends on some of the 
Hebrew coins, especially those which contain the 
word Zion, than do either of the foregoing 
systems. 

As a fourth system, I class together, at all 
events provisionally, a small group of inscriptions 
in Cursive, or ligatured, Aramaic. These curious 
characters present, in this respect, some resem- 
blance to Kufic, and thus to the Cursive Arabic of 
the present day. In some cases (as in the latter 
language), it would seem that only the letters 
which belong to the same words are run together, 
a peculiarity that offers great facility in reading 
the inscriptions. In this cursive text I find all 
the twenty-two letters of the Palaio-Aramaic 
alphabet, including the teth, hitherto considered 
to be wanting. The mode of connecting the 
letters varies in different specimens, and may 

rove instructive hereafter. It should, however, 
be noted that the rules regulating the ligatures are 
not those which prevail in modern Arabic. 

Of the dates of these characters I now offer no 
opinion ; desiring to steer altogether clear of dis- 
putable matter, and only to place before your 
readers definite facts. From the circumstance that 
four distinct systems occur, each so consistent with 
itself that, when one of its peculiarities is found in 
any inscription, it is always accompanied by those 
which are consistent with it, and never accom- 
panied by those of another system, it is obvious 
that the theory of the forgery of these objects is 
attended by complex difficulty. To suppose either 
that four separate forgers have been at work, simu- 
lating not only urns, idols, and other objects, but 
fragments, on all of which the like cachet may be 
traced ; orthat one forger has had the palaiographic 
skill to carry on these independent lines of work, 
is ademand on the credulity which I feel it impos- 
sible to accept. 

I think it must be obvious that, in the face of 
the above-cited facts, hasty and sweeping conclu- 
sions, drawn from the inspection of, perhaps, a 
single manuscript copy of an inscription, are not 
worthy the notice of the serious student. In a 
future communication I propose to give a com- 
parative table of the various types of letter found 
on the pottery, on the Diban stone, and on the 
Jewish coins. R 








‘““MUCKLE-MOUTHED MEG.” 
Edinburgh, August 27, 1874. 

Ir is unpleasant to disturb belief in the popular 
legend of “ Muckle-mouthed Meg,” referred to in 
your paper of August 22, and previously. Sir 
Walter Scott may have believed in the story about 
“Meg”; and, less to be wondered at, James Hogg 
gave currency to the story in verse. In this way 
the legend has been universally accepted as true— 
an agreeable thing to talk of in walking past the 
old town of Elibank, on the banks of the Tweed. 
And yet the whole thing is a piece of mythic 
nonsense. According to this diverting tradition, 
young Scott of Harden, in the course of a predatory 
excursion to carry off cattle, was caught by Sir 
Gideon Murray, of Elibank ; his life being forfeited, 
he was abruptly offered the choice of the gallows, 
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or marrying Sir Gideon’s daughter, “ Muckle 
mouthed Meg.” The latter alternative was re. 
ferred, and the result, facetiously hinted at } 
Hogg, has been a race of descendants remarkabls 
for the large size of their mouths. Like may 
who take a kindly view of popular legends, I was 
inclined to put faith in the story of Meg and her 
mouth until, about twelve years ago, I found 
incontestible evidence that it rested on no proper 
foundation. In writing the ‘History of Peebles. 
shire,’ I had occasion to examine the Elibank 
Papers, that were courteously opened for m 
inspection by the late Lord Elibank, a descendant 
of the Sir Gideon Murray in question. I there 
found that Sir Gideon’s only daughter was certainly 
married to young Scott of Harden, but it is as true 
that the marriage did not take place hurriedly 
but was the subject of a regular contract, to which 
there were four assenting parties, Sir Gideon 
Murray and Walter Scott of Harden, as the 
two fathers, and William Scott, younger of Harden 
and Agnes (not Meg) Murray, the two to be 
united. This contract, in the custody of the law 
agent of the Elibank family in Edinburgh, is a 
very curious document. It consists of a series of 
sheets of paper pasted together, forming a strip 
about ten inches broad and eight feet long, well 
covered on one side with writing, and defines, 
among other matters, the tocher or dowry to be given 
with Agnes, which was seven thousand marks Scots 
(3881. 17s. 9d. sterling). The deed purports to be 
executed at the “Provost’s place of Crighton,” 
July 14,1611. This circumstance in itself shows 
there was perfect deliberation in the transaction, 
In the deed, the young lady subscribes with a bold 
hand, “ Agnes Murray.” Walter Scott, of Harden, 
the father-in-law, was so illiterate as to be unable 
to sign his name, and adhibits his consent as 
follows :—“ Walter Scott of Harden, with my 
hand at the pen, led be the notaries underwritten, 
because I can nocht write.” William Scott, his 
son, subscribes without assistance. From another 
old writ, it is seen that “Dame Margaret Pent- 
land,” wife of Sir Gideon, and mother of Agnes 
and the first Lord Elibank, had no more know- 
ledge of letters than Walter Scott of Harden, for 
she subscribes by a notary because she “can nocht 
write.” These few facts will surely put an end 
to a legend of no value whatever in family history, 
and of the origin of which it is difficult to forms 
conjecture. W. Cuampers, LL.D. 








SYDNEY DOBELL. 

On Tuesday last, in the presence of many 
friends, the remains of Sydney Dobell were 
consigned to the grave they will henceforward 
occupy in a churchyard in Gloucestershire. The 
funeral service was read by Dr. Percival, of Clifton 
College. Many men of letters had assembled to 
assist at the obsequies of a writer of eminence 
and a man whose career had brought him no 
enemies, and nothing except the distance of the 
place from London prevented the demonstration 
from becoming imposing. Mr. Dobell died at 
Barton End House, Nailsworth, a few miles from 
Stroud, whither he retired some years ago. His 
health had for some time past been delicate, and 
rumours of his serious illness had more than once 
been circulated. His was, indeed, a mind which, 

—working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay 
And o’er informed the tenement of clay. 

‘His convictions were strong, and his sense of 
oppression and injustice passionate. There are 
few of his earlier writings in which underneath the 
symmetrical exterior will not be discovered signs 
of mental upheaval. Work of this class makes 
the strongest demands upon the system, and 
indulgence in it does much to counterbalance the 
advantages of retirement and repose. 

The reputation of Mr. Dobell can scarcely be 
said to have stood higher a score years ago than it 
now stands. It was, however, at least, more widely 
diffused. The world soon forgets those who quit 
its active strife, and such few reminders of his 
continued existence as during his later years Mr. 
Dobell gave from time to time, could scarcely 
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ig name prominently before the public, 
we his latest efforts of all have been unworthy 
of his reputation, I: is likely then that the 
average reader may hear with surprise a statement 
no lover of poetry will question, that his place is 
among the creative poets of the day. It was the 
fashion to class his compositions with those of 
Alexander Smith, with whom he once, at least, 
wrote in concert, and to speak of them as be- 
Jonging to the spasmodic school of poetry. The 
term had litéle significance at the time it was 
bestowed, and might with more propriety have 
been assigned to subsequent writers. 

Mr. Dobell’s first venture, ‘The Roman,’ pub- 
lished under the nom de plwme of Sydney Yendys, 
disclosed the nature if not the measure of his 

wers. It extorted warm admiration for com- 
pleteness of treatment and boldness of conception, 
as well as for its numerous touches of pathos and 
sublimity, and its dialogue, often eminently dra- 
matic. In our own review the advent of a new 
oet was at once heralded. ‘ Balder’ is a riper and 
more characteristic, if scarcely more imaginative, 
work. In a quite different line is ‘England in 
Time of War,’ the lyric beauty of which is, how- 
ever, foreshadowed in the earlier productions. 
Some of the poems in this volume may be classed 
among the subtlest and most imaginative com- 
positions of the present century. Others have a 
martial ring, unequalled since Campbell, a writer 
with whom, however, Mr. Dobell has but this one 
quality in common. 

It is needless to go seriatim through Mr. Dobell’s 
contributions to literature, many of which first 
appeared in our columns. A collection of the best 
of these works is to be desired, as a tribute to 
the genius of the writer and a boon to all lovers 
of imaginative poetry. 








Literary Gosstp. 
Pror. CAIRNES, who has been in very bad 
health for years, is much better, and may, we 
hope, entirely recover. 


WE have no objection to our Gossip being 
quoted ; but, considering that we go to vast 
trouble and great expense to collect it, we 
must decline to allow it to be quoted without 
acknowledgment — a practice to which a 
harsher phrase might be applied. On the 
15th of August the Globe took from us nine 
paragraphs and acknowledged four; on the 
22nd, five and acknowledged three; on the 
29th, eleven and acknowledged two! We 
have traced the history of one of our best 
paragraphs, which was quoted without acknow- 
ledgment by the Globe—taken from thence 
by the Observer—from the Observer by the 
Overland Mail, and from the latter, with 
acknowledgment, by the Publishers’ Circular ! 

Messrs. Hansarp’s monthly list of Parlia- 
mentary Papers for July, though betokening 
the outcome of a quiet session, contains an 
unusual amount of matter for digestion during 
the holidays. The Reports and Papers are 
90in number. Of these, the Report on Mili- 
tary Commands at Home and Abroad, since 
the year 1850, belongs to the year 1873. 
The remainder are dated during the present 
year. Attention may be called to a Return 
of the Inclosures and Acreages of Waste Lands 
in England and Wales, a subject which ac- 
quires an increased importance year by year. 
The Report and Accounts of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the Accounts for the Year of 
the Metropolitan Gas Companies, and the 
Special Report of the Committee on the 
Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill, 
will interest the Londoners. The Report and 

edings of the Committee on the Adultera- 








tion of Food Act has universal interest. There 
is also a Return of the Signal Arrangements 
and Working of Railways, with which may 
be coupled the Account of the Post-office 
Telegraphs. The Bills are 64 in number. 
Among 37 Papers by Command, we note the 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts; Correspondence on 
the Slave Trade during the year: 1872; 
Despatches on the subject of Domestic 
Slavery on the Gold Coast; Report of Com- 
modore Goodenough and Mr. Consul Layard 
on the Cession of the Fiji Islands to the 
British Crown ; First Report (new series) on 
Public Health; Twenty-first Report of the 
Science and Art Department; Final Report 
of the Commissioners on Unseaworthy Ships; 
and Reports on Railway Accidents for April 
and May, 1874. 


Messrs. Cuurcuitt have this year placed 
in their Catalogue a complete index to the 
whole of the works published by them, and 
appended dates. We wish all publishers 
would do the like. 


THE first of a series of stories by Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, M.P., entitled ‘ Legends of Muskoka,’ 
will appear in the September number of the 
St. James's Magazine. Muskoka is a well- 
known district in Canada, devoted to free- 
grant settlers. 


Tue friends of Proudhon are collecting 
for publication the letters of the late celebrated 
author of the ‘ Contradictions Economiques.’ 
They have in hand more than one thousand 
letters, which are to fill at least four volumes. 
Unfortunately, among the formerly intimate 
friends of Proudhon is a member of the 
“ Législative” of 1849, exiled after the 13th 
of June, who, possessed of no less than one 
hundred and fifty most remarkable letters 
addressed to him by Proudhon, demurs to 
have them published. His reason is very 
simple, “Il a tourné casaque.” From the 
fiery columns of Proudhon’s newspapers, the 
converted friend has tgansferred his pen to 
a provincial reactionary paper, of which he 
now is the editor. Madame Proudhon thought 
at first to summon the refractory friend before 
a court of law, but the letters he received are 
undoubtedly his property. 


A tire of Thomas Fuller, the Church his- 
torian, compiled from authentic sources by 
J. E. Bailey, with numerous illustrations, will 
shortly appear in two volumes octavo, pub- 
lished by B. M. Pickering. 


Mr. Sypney Dosett has left a large 
quantity of papers, some, at least, of which 
will, probably, find their way into print. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have in the 
press a ‘Romance of Acadia, Two Centuries 
Ago,’ from a sketch by the late Charles 
Knight. This is a tale founded on the early 
history of Nova Scotia, begun by Charles 
Knight, and finished by his daughter and 
grand-daughter. It will fill three volumes. 

Canon AnTON FRInD has just edited, in 
Prag, a MS., entitled ‘Scriptum super Apo- 
calypsim cum imaginibus (Wenceslei Doc- 
toris)’ (Prag, J. G. Calve, 4to.). Transcribed, 
in the fourteenth century, from an original of 
1244; written bya German Franciscan monk ; 
the drawings are the work of the copyist, and 
were, it is likely, completed in Avignon, for the 
sides of the binding contained letters and 





fragments of works which belonged either to 
the celebrated Lucas de Fieschi or the Curia 
Apostolica of Avignon. In the time of George 
Podiebrad the MS. had become the property 
of Dr. Wenzel, of Krumau. It is now in the 
Prag Library. The original letters taken 
from the binding are added to the Proemium. 


THE paternity of the cynical “ Aprés moi le 
déluge,” sometimes ascribed to the Prince of 
Metternich, senior, sometimes to Louis the 
Fifteenth, really belongs, it appears, to Madame 
de Pompadour. We find, indeed, in ‘ Le Reli- 
quaire de M. Q. de La Tour, peintre du Roi 
Louis XV., par Ch. Demaze’ (just issued, Paris, 
E. Leroux), among numerous unpublished 
letters of Voltaire, Mdlle. Fel, Marmontel, 
Madame de Lamballe, &c., a note of Mdlle. 
Fel, in which she says that while La Tour was 
painting the portrait of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, the King, having just heard the news 
of the defeat of Rosbach, came in very cast 
down. Madame de Pompadour told him he 
ought not to grieve so much, that it would 
impair his health ; besides, she added, ‘“‘ aprés 
nous le déluge !” 


Mr. Hayes is about to publish a ‘ Treatise 
on the Gradual Psalms, with Commentary, 
based on Hebrew, Chaldee, and Christian 
Sources,’ by the Rev. H. T. Armfield, F.S.A., 
Vice-Principal of the Salisbury Theological 
College. 


WE have received a letter from Cheltenham, 
in which our Correspondent says :— 


“We dwell here in a land of darkness, and our 
only light is under a bushel. Cheltenham, one of 
the most civilized and luxurious towns in the pro- 
vinces, where the proportion of the ‘ gentle-class’ 
to the rest of the population is probably larger 
than in most other towns, has not any approach 
to a really large and good reference library. The 
student who would refer to any special works 
must fly from the dull west to Oxford. And yet 
we have the finest private library in the world, 
collected by the greatest book-collector ever 
known, cribbed, cabined and confined in packing- 
cases, and dust and utter disorder, within a splendid 
building with a frontage of over 200 feet! There 
is no really good reference library anywhere in the 
West of England, a fact that confirms the Judge’s 
remark, that the nearer we go to Exeter and those 
parts the more are we convinced that the Wise 
Men came from the East. What I plead for would 
be a boon to all the western counties at least. 
Why should not the inheritors of Sir T. Phillips’s 
countless books catalogue and shelve those at 
Cheltenham with the addition of those from 
Middlehill, a position not nearly so central as 
this? Why, I ask, should not one or two libra- 
rians be appointed to aid and look after visitors 
in their researches, such visitors to be admitted 
with a proper introduction, and under established 
restrictions? The cost, I grant, would be some- 
thing, but then the great collector did not die poor, 
and no more fitting monument could be set up to 
such a memory than the establishment of a Phillip- 
pian Library at Cheltenham. No one can lay 
claim to much liberality of mind, or love of research 
and advancement, who would keep such a treasure 
from those who can well appreciate it. There is 
one, and only one, attempt at a good library made 
in Cheltenham. I allude to the Permanent Library 
originated by Canon Barry, and not the least of 
his brilliant efforts to encourage some culture and 
a higher education among the so-called well-edu- 
cated classes here. But this shows but a beggarly 
account of 170 subscribers amid the thousands of 
ladies and gentlemen in Cheltenham.” 


A ‘Grammar or PoriticaL Economy,’ by 
Major-General W. F. Marriott, C.S.L, late 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, is 
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about to be issued by Messrs. H. 8. King 
& Co. The author's aim in presenting this 
new elementary treatise to the world is, firstly, 
to restrict it to truly elementary considerations 
on each branch of the subject; secondly, to 
adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use 
of terms in the sense which most nearly agrees 
with common use ; thirdly, to offer reasonable 
proof of every proposition ; fourthly, to use 
the utmost brevity, consistent with proof, so 
as to invite and facilitate the judgment of the 
student as well as of the critic. 


Messrs. H. 8. Kine & Co. are prepar- 
ing for winter publication an_ illustrated 
book for boys, by David Ker, the author of 
‘On the Road to Khiva,’ entitled, ‘The Boy 
Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central Asia’; 
and they will also publish two illustrated books 
for girls, entitled ‘Waking and Working; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood,’ by Mrs. G. 8S. 
Reaney ; and ‘ Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie,’ by the 
author of ‘When I was a Little Girl,’ ‘St. 
Olaves,’ &c. 

Messrs. H. 8. Kine & Co. will also publish 
during the coming season a translation, by 
the Princesses Ouronsoff, of B. Markewitch’s 
novel, entitled ‘Une Question Oubliée.’ It 
will appear in English as ‘The Neglected 
Question,’ and will be dedicated by special 
permission to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. Among other works of fiction 
to be issued by the same firm, we note that 
‘Malcolm: a Scottish Story,’ by George Mac- 
donald, is nearly ready, and Stories by Julian 
Hawthorne, and the Author of ‘ Thomasina,’ 
will both be shortly issued. The title of 
Julian Hawthorne’s new romance is ‘ Idolatry.’ 
The story by the Author of ‘Thomasina’ is 
entitled ‘ Vanessa.’ 


WE understand that an English translation 
of Gregor Samarov’s ‘Am Zepter und Kronen,’ 
which was published about a year ago in Ger- 
many, when it created a very great sensation 
among all classes, will shortly be issued. It 
deals with some of the most prominent cha- 
racters who have figured, and still continue to 
figure, in European politics ; and the accuracy 
of its life-pictures is so great that it is pre- 
sented to the English public, not as a novel, 
but as a new rendering of an important 
ehapter in recent European history. It is 
translated by Miss Fanny Wormald. 


WE understand that the second volume of 
Mr. F. O. Adams’s ‘History of Japan,’ bring- 
ing the work down to the present time, will 
be published during the autumn. A new 
and carefully revised edition of Vol. I. is in 
the press. 


Amone the theological works to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. we may 
mention a new volume of Sermons by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke ; Sermons and Exposi- 
tions by the Rev. Rayner Winterbotham, 
which have been preached for the most part 
to Australian congregations; a volume of 
Sermons by the late Rev. Henry Christopher- 
son, who was for some time assistant minister 
at Trinity Church, Brighton ; and ‘The Curate 
of Shyre,’ by the Rev. Charles Anderson, 
which is published as a record of parish 
reform, presenting the atteridant religious and 
social problems. 


Tue life and unpublished works of Samuel 
Lover, edited by Bayle Bernard, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. during the 





autumn. The same firm will issue the Auto- 
biography and Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert, 
formerly Ann Taylor, who is well known as 
the author of ‘Hymns for Infant Minds,’ 
edited by Josiah Gilbert, the author of ‘ Titian 
and Cadore Country’; a memoir of Dr. Row- 
land Williams, with selections from his note- 
books and correspondence, edited by his wife ; 
and the Autobiography of Dr. A. B. Granville, 
who for very many years enjoyed a physician’s 
practice, which brought him in contact with 
most, if not all, of the prominent men of his 
day. The volumes are edited by his daughter. 

Messrs. H. 8. Kine & Co. have also in 
preparation for the forthcoming autumn and 
winter seasons a volume of poems, by Augustus 
Taylor ; another by Allison Hughes, entitled 
‘Penelope, and other Poems’; and ‘On the 
North Wind—Thistledown,’ a volume of poems 
by the Hon. Mrs.'Willoughby. A second edition 
of ‘The Disciples,’ by Mrs. Hamilton King, 
with some notes and corrections, is also about 
to be issued. 

WE are informed that a work by Mr. J. R. 
Morell, entitled ‘Euclid Simplified in Method 
and Language: a Manual of Geometry on the 
French System,’ will shortly be published. 

AN English translation of Prof. Ribot’s work 
‘On Heredity: a Psychological Study on its 
Phenomena, its Laws, and its Consequences,’ 
will be issued shortly by King & Co. 

Srrauss’s ‘The Old and the New Faith’ 
has reached a seventh edition. His life of 
Jesus for the German people is being issued 
anew, in six parts. This is called the third 
edition. 

In the late volumes of Calvary’s “ Philo- 
logical and Archeological Library,” published 
at Berlin, are included Dobree’s ‘ Adversaria 
Critica,’ and Bentley’s ‘ Dissertations on the 
Epistles of Phalaris,’ &c. 








SCIENCE 

The Cause of the supposed Proper Motion of the 

Fixed Stars, &c. By Lieut.-Col. Drayson, R.A. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 
Tuts volume is published as a sequel to a work 
issued in 1873, entitled ‘The Cause, Date, and 
Duration of the Last Glacial Epoch.’ The hypo- 
thesis put forth in that volume failed to carry 
conviction to the mind of any thinking geologist, 
and its author is, therefore, seriouslyangry. He com- 
plains, first, that the revelations made by him, and 
which, he hints, deserve to be classed with the theory 
of Copernicus, fell dead upon the geological mind. 
He then consoles himself with the reflection, how- 
ever, “that but few individuals appear to have 
completely understood the problem which was 
brought forward in our book, whilst some, who 
have criticized the work seem to have entirely 
misunderstood, not only the problem brought into 
notice, but the object of the book itself.” We are 
compelled, with all humility, to admit that it is 
our misfortune to be amongst the latter class. 
Col. Drayson tells us, “former astronomers” would 
have been perfectly correct in their explanation of 
the Polar movement “if the facts were such as 
formerly supposed”; and that the explanations 
given of the changes of climate in this earth would 
have been all right, but that the mathematicians 
and astronomers were all wrong. We are then 
assured that “it was demonstrated in our former 
work” that “exactly such a climate on Earth (the 
Glacial Epoch) as would result from the Polar 
movement we had. discovered,’ was shown by the 
evidence of geology, “with an accuracy which 
amounted to a positive proof,” to have existed at 
the date given, and for the duration specified. 





The italics are ours. To carry conviction 
every mind, our author wings a bolder flight in 
this than in the previous volume. In the “Glacial 
Epoch” he was only gyrating around the Pole of 
the Earth, and bewildered with its relation to the 
Polar star. Now he is found floundering amongst 
the Fixed Stars, whose proper motions have been 
hitherto most improperly explained; and in 
the exaltation of mind produced by the height 
which he has achieved, he offers to make clear 
“other geometrical problems in astronomy hither. 
to unsolved.” Astronomers, geometricians, andj 
mathematicians have hesitated long, and haye 
only at the last, after the most mature and anxioys 
thought, ventured to suggest an explanation of 
causes ; but here is a man who, without fear or 
hesitation, demonstrates causes, fixes the dates 
and durations of geological phenomena which 
occurred countless ages since, and does not hesitate 
to settle the “ Proper Motion of the Fixed Stars” 
We have heard of unfortunate examples of 
humanity rushing in where angels fear to tread, 
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MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
(SECTION A.) 

AmonG the mathematical papers was one by 
Prof. Everett, in which it was pointed out that 
there is a rigorous analogy between the moment of 
a force round a point, and the velocity of a par. 
ticle due to rotation round an axis; the line of 
action of the force being supposed identical with 
the axis of the rotation, and the magnitude of the 
force being supposed numerically equal to the 
velocity of the rotation. Hence it is easy to de. 
duce the known proposition that any number of 
angular velocities round any axes whatever, can 
be compounded by the same laws as forces acting 
along these axes. To include the case of couples 
and translations, we must suppose an axis at an 
infinite distance. 

Prof. Everett then went on to describe an adapta- 
tion of quaternions, by which he had conferred 
greatly increased facility upon the treatment of 
questions relating either to the velocity of a rigid 
body, or to a system of forces acting on a rigid 
body. Every symbol in the equations could be 
interpreted both ways; and the same symbol which 
denoted the velocity of a point in the one inter- 
pretation denoted in the other interpretation the 
moment round this point. The full development 
of the method is being published in the Messenger 
of Mathematics. 

Prof. Clifford exhibited a jointed frame in illus- 
tration of some beautiful discoveries recently made 
in connexion with what machinists call parallel 
motion. It was thought until recently that to 
produce a rigorously straight movement by a com- 
bination of jointed rods was impossible; but 
Peaucellier solved the problem about a year ago; 
and, quite recently, Mr. Hart and Prof. Sylvester 
have attained the same end with a smaller number 
of rods. They have also adapted their solution to 
the construction of an instrument for drawing 
conic sections, 

On Monday and Tuesday there were the usual 
Reports on Underground Temperature, British 
Rainfall, and Meteors, which did not present much 
novelty. Much interest was excited by the exhi- 
bition, by Mr. Negretti, of his new thermometer 
for indicating the temperature at the bottom of 
the sea. When the temperature at the bottom of 
the sea is intermediate between temperatures at 
smaller depths, no previously invented instrument 
was capable of recording it. The thermometer 
now described remains upright so long as the 
instrument is descending or stationary ; but haul- 
ing up causes the thermometer to turn over, and 
in so doing to detach a column of mercury which 
serves as the index. The frame which carries the 
thermometer carries also a broad-bladed screw 
with vertical axis. This. screw revolves in one 
direction when descending, and in the other when 
ascending, by the reaction of the water against it; 
and its revolution in the upward motion is the 
cause of the overturning of the thermometer. The 
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— 
instrament received high encomiums from the 
Jjeading meteorologists present, but it has not yet 
geen actual service. A thermometer of the same 
kind was exhibited, mounted on an alarum clock, 
which turns it over at the hour to which the 
alarum is set. ; ; 

The Report of the Committee “on the Teaching 
of Physics in Schools,” read by Prof. Foster, was 
followed by an account, by Mr. Barrett, of the 
instruction given at South Kensington to certified 
seience-teachers, @ large number of whom had 
(through the liberality of the Science and Art 
Department) been thus enabled to spend their 
summer holidays in practical study. 

In the Sub-Section, Dr. Carpenter made a com- 
munication ‘On the Physical Theory of Under- 
currents,’ in which one of the chief novelties was 
a sectional map of the sea between Nova Scotia 
and Bermuda, showing isothermal lines. These 
lines were tilted up at the western end, indicating 
the existence of a cold current between the Ameri- 
can coast and the Gulf Stream. The tilting up 
at the western end was interpreted by Dr. Car- 

nter as due to the rotation of the earth, com- 
bined with the circumstance that this cold water 
js flowing from north to south. A similar 
phenomenon is met with on the east coast of 
Japan, where there is a cold band between the 
Japan current and the land; and also in the North 
Sea, where there is glacial water within 100 miles 
of the north coast of Scotland. On the Dogger 
bank, there is a difference of 15° Fahr. in five 
fathoms. Dr. Gwyn Jefferies, when he mentioned 
this to him, replied, “that explains why I dredged 
Arctic shells on the Dogger bank.” 

A Report was given in from Mr. Meldrum, 
confirming, by further investigation, his previous 
generalization, that the cyclones of the Mauritius 
are most numerous and severe in the years when 
sun-spots are at a minimum. 

Prof. Herschel exhibited an apparatus which he 
had been employing, in conjuaction with Mr. 
G. A. Lebour, for experiments on the thermal con- 
ductivity of different kinds of rock. Their results, 
so far, were in close agreement with those of Péclet. 

Prof. Everett read the concluding Report of the 
Committee for “the Selection and Nomenclature of 
Units.” It stated that some members of the Com- 
mittee were engaged in preparing for publication 
a popular exposition of the whole subject of physi- 
cal units, accompanied by numerous applications 
of the particular system which the Committee 
have recommended. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(SECTION B.) 

On Monday the business of this Section 
began with the reading of a paper by Dr. 
Andrews, of Belfast, in which he described 
with minuteness, the precautions which he had 
adopted in conducting his experiments under very 
great pressure. It was only by attention to the 
minutest details that the highly important results 
which he had already committed to the Royal 
Society, and which are now familiar to every 
scientific man, were successfully arrived at. All 
present agreed in expressing admiration of the 
patience and care with which Dr. Andrews 
had worked out the problems he had set himself 
for examination. In short Dr. Andrews’s paper is 
by far the most important communication made 
to Section B. at Belfast, and probably the only one 
that will attract general attention. 

The question of spontaneous generation when 
regarded from the chemical standpoint formed the 
subject of a paper by Dr. Debus. It had been 
asked, was it possible that lower forms of life 
could be produced as the mere spontaneous work 
of inorganic material? Darwin, as is well known, 
had propounded a view that animals underwent 
changes when the external conditions under which 
they lived became changed. Abroad some of his 
followers had strained the Darwinian theory till it 
Was made to include the idea that from inorganic 
matter organic life could be developed. Dr. 
Debus, however, announced to the Chemical 
Section that the result of the experiments of 





chemistry was that there were no conditions 
favourable to the formation of organized matter 
from inorganic material, that, on the contrary, life 
is destroyed when the temperature is raised beyond 
a certain point, while chemistry further shows 
that in former times no conditions existed which 
would enable “organic life” to be formed from 
inorganic matter. There was no discussion on 
this paper. 

A new filter pump, of improved form, by using 
which the time of filtration was reduced to one- 
sixth, was explained by Mr. W. J. Lovett. It 
was not stated what advantages it possesses over 
the excellent apparatus designed by Bunsen, 
with which it appears to have a good deal in 
common, 

One day last June the readers of the Times were 
entertained with a more than usually interesting 
report of a sitting of the Adulteration of Food 
Committee, at which a member of that Com- 
mittee, at the same time a member of the British 
House of Commons and successful vendor of corn 
flour, had to hear his corn flour, which bore a label 
stating that it was highly nutritious food, con- 
demned by an experienced analyst as not being 
highly nutritious food, and as differing from the 
starch of the laundry only in containing no blue. 
The analyst stated that the starch granules of the 
grain were separated from the nitrogenous portion, 
which was thrown to the pigs, and directed atten- 
tion to some well-known experimental results of 
feeding young animals on compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. The analyst was punished 
for his temerity by being reminded, in a letter to 
the Times, that he was a Ph.D.! In a paper read 
before Section B., ‘On the Composition of Certain 
Foods, Mr. Cooper had much to say on these fari- 
naceous foods for infants. He stated that “ these 
foods were deservedly popular, and, when mixed 
with milk and various other substances, have been 
proved to be highly nutritious.” Omitting the 
words which we have given in italics, we are re- 
minded that our attention has been taken from 
time to time with similar announcements on 
coloured paper. 

On Tuesday, Dr. Andrews called attention to 
the composition of an inflammable gas which issues 
from below the silt bed in Belfast. A well was 
recently sunk to a depth of thirty-three feet, when 
a layer of gravel was reached, seven feet in thick- 
ness, which in its turn rested on a bed of stiff clay. 
On striking the gravel bed, a flow of water occurred 
that rose to within four feet of the surface and inter- 
rupted the boring. An evolution of gas was then 
found to take place from between the lower surface 
of the bed of silt and the gravel. The gas flows 
at the rate of forty cubic inches per minute, and 
has the following composition :— 





Marsh gas .. eo ° 83°75 
Carbonic acid ° 2°44 
Oxygen 106 
Nitrogen 12 75 

100 00 


A flow of inflammable gas on a very much 
larger scale, was observed a few years since 
in Belgium ; and a curious instance in the United 
States, where such gas was turned to economic 
purposes, is to be found in the American Journal 
of Science. 

A Report on an elaborate examination of speci- 
mens of Tea from Cachar was read by Prof. Hodges. 
An indigenous sample from the variety of the 
plant, which was originally growing wild in the 
jungle, was pronounced to be the true Thea viridis. 
The other sample is from what is supposed to be 
the true hybrid between the indigenous and Chi- 
nese varieties, and partakes very much of the 
peculiarities of both varieties. The China plant is 
believed to be the true Thea bohea, and is a small 
stunted plant compared with the indigenous. The 
hybrid gives a good strong infusion, and is a much 
hardier plant than the indigenous. Each kind 
gave about 5 per cent. of ash, which contains, in 


100 parts,— 
Indigenous. Hybri*. 


Potash.. 35°200 37010 
Soda 4°328 14°435 
Lime .. ee 8°936 5633 
Phosphoric acid + 18030 9180 





The proceedings of this Section were brought to 
@ conclusion by the reading of a paper by the 
President, ‘On the Mode of Writing Chemical 
Equations,’ 


GEOLOGY. 
(SECTION C.) 


Mr. PENGELLY’s Report on Kent’s Cavern, read 
this year, was the Tenth Report which has been 
submitted to the Association on the celebrated 
Torquay cave, and several more will be required 
before the subject is exhausted. Steady work has 
been going on under Mr. Pengelly’s direction 
during the past year. The older breccia still yields 
undoubted human implements, though of a very 
rude type ; these rude chert tools do not occur in 
the cave-earth above, in which remains of hyzna 
are abundant; nor do the more finished imple- 
ments of the cave-earth occur in the breccia below. 
Better evidence of successive human habitation, 
under widely different conditions, could not be 
desired. 

The Report, by Mr. R. H. Tiddeman, on the 
Victoria Cave at Settle, in Yorkshire, was of more 
than usual interest, because of the discovery which 
has there been made of a human fibula, in what is 
supposed to be a pre-glacial deposit. Although, 
at the time when the bone was discovered, there 
were some differences of opinion as to its character, 
there now seems no reason to doubt that it is really 
human, and that it is of the same age as the molars 
of Elephas antiquus and the bones of the hyzna, 
with which it is associated. Mr. Tiddeman con- 
tends that the deposit in which these occur was 
formed before the great ice-sheet overspread the 
country, and consequently that the deposit is pre- 
glacial. If this point be fully established, an im- 
portant step will have been made; but we shall 
still be in want of data by which to correlate the 
pre-glacial (or possibly inter-glacial) man of 
Western Yorkshire with the earliest traces of man 
in districts further south; whether occurring in 
the higher river-gravels or in the older breccia at 
Kent’s Cavern. Still less are we able to compare 
these with the caverns of the South of France or 
of the Pyrenees, of which last an account was 
given to the Section by Sir W. Jones, on behalf 
of M. Frossard. 

Mr. W. H. Baily gave an account of the Coal- 
Measures of Ireland and the Fossil Plants which 
they contain. Now that the Irish coal-fields are 
being largely opened up, we may hope for consider- 
able additions to our knowledge upon this subject. 

The question of the origin of the Columnar Form 
of Basalt was discussed by Mr. W. C. Roberts and 
Prof. James Thomson, the former submitting a brief 
note, and the latter giving a more lengthened 
paper on Wednesday. Mr. Roberts exhibited a 
fire-brick which had been submitted to an intense 
heat, and in which a distinct prismatic structure 
had been developed, and he inferred that such 
a structure was not necessarily a result of consoli- 
dation from a state of fusion. The explanation 
which is usually offered of this peculiar structure in 
basalt is that founded upon some experiments made 
several years back by Mr. Gregory Watt, upon the 
melting and subsequent consolidation of Rowley 
Rag. Mr. Watt observed that the molten rag, 
when slowly cooled, commenced to solidify in a 
number of spheroidal masses, which increased by 
the addition of successive layers until the enlarged 
spheroidal masses pressed against each other, 
when, by mutual pressure, they assumed a 
hexagonal form. Another explanation is that of 
simple shrinkage in cooling, familiarly illustrated 
by the prismatic structure of starch. Prof. J. 
Thomson examined the evidences in support of 
both of these theories; the latter he to some 
extent accepted, the former he held to be entirely 
unsatisfactory. The spheroidal masses which 
appear in partially decomposed basalt he regards 
as solely the result of such decomposition, and not 
as revealing any corresponding pre-existing struc- 
ture. The chief difficulty with regard to the 
formation of prismatic structure by shrinkage is in 
explaining the cross-fractures, and to this point 
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the chief part of Prof. Thomson’s paper was 
devoted. 

Mr. R. Russell's paper, ‘On the Permian Brec- 
cias near Whitehaven,’ referred these curious 
deposits to ice-action. Prof. Ramsay, many years 
back, brought forward evidence of the existence of 
glaciers during the Permian period, as proved by 
the strata of the midland and western counties. 
Mr. Russell now proposed to explain the Cumber- 
land breccias by the action of icebergs. The 
breccia is well stratified, showing that it was 
deposited in water; yet the fragments of rock 
which it contains are so angular that they cannot 
have been subjected to much aqueousaction. Mr. 
Russell supposes that the fragments were detached 
from the parent rock by frost, that they were 
drifted away from the shore on floating ice, and 
that they were finally deposited in fairly deep 
water. This conclusion was accepted by Prof. 
Harkness, Prof. Geikie, and others who took part 
in the discussion. 

Mr. L. C. Miall submitted the concluding 
Report on the Labyrinthodonta, which dealt 
chiefly with the classification of the group. 
Thirty-three genera were noted, belonging to ten 
great divisions. 

This Report was followed by that on the Sub- 
Wealden Exploration, by H. Willett and W. 
Topley, which dealt with the progress made since 
the Bradford meeting. Most of the information 
given in this report has already been made public 
in other forms, but some additional remarks were 
made regarding the fossils, especially those from 
the Oxford Clay. The Association has enlarged 
its grant this year to 100/., and we hope that 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming to enable the 
Committee to complete the boring before the next 
meeting of the Association. 

Dr. Carpenter again brought up the Eozoon 
controversy ; but as a reference to his views was 
made last week in our notice of Section D, it is 
unnecessary to state his arguments here. Prof. 
Harkness felt disposed to combat Dr. Carpenter’s 
arguments, referring especially to the fact that 
Eozoon occurs in metamorphic rocks which yield 
no other trace of life. Prof. T. R. Jones, however, 
mentioned that Dr. Dawson had discovered worm- 
tubes in rock containing Eozdon, and he was still 
disposed to regard this curious structure as of 
animal origin, a view which was also supported 
by Prof. Hull. 

Mr. Hardman’s paper, ‘On Lough Neagb,’ resulted 
in a discussion of more than usual interest. He 
regards the lake as having been marked out by 
faults, but mainly produced by a synclinal arrange- 
ment of the strata. Denudation has had some 
small effect in removing the rocks displaced by 
the faults; but he thinks that ice has had com- 

ratively little to do with the formation of the 
lake, notwithstanding the fact that its direction 
agrees generally with that of the great ice-sheet 
which has glaciated the district. The most im- 
portant point is that the clays which occur at the 
southern end of the lake underlie the boulder 
clay and overlie the basalt, and that these clays are 
distinctly of Pliocene age. These are later than 
the lake-depression, consequently the lake-basin 
cannot be of glacial age. 

Prof. Herschel and Mr. Lebour have continued 
their researches upon the ‘Conductivity for Heat 
of Certain Rocks.’ The results at present attained 
show that granite is the best conductor, coal the 
worst ; if a series be made, taking granite as 1 
and coal as 10, it will be found that the greater 
number of rocks range themselves under 2 or 3 ; 
shale is about 9, while most of the intermediate 
places are as yet unfilled. 

Prof. Hull gave an account of the progress of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland, of which he is 
the Director; tracing its history down from the 
time of General Portlock, and under the successive 
directorships of Dr. Oldham and Prof. Jukes. A 
detailed notice of the work of the Survey in County 
Down was afterwards given by Mr. W. A. Traill. 
Referring to the question of the extension of the 
Coal-Measures beneath the New Red Sandstone, 
Mr. Traill thought it doubtful if they would be 





found to occur there ; he considered it more pro- 
bable that they were removed by denudation 
before the deposition of the Trias. With regard 
to the much-disputed point as to the origin of 
granite, Mr. Traill stated his conviction that the 
granite of the Mourne Mountains was erupted as 
an intrusive mass after the Carboniferous period, 
and that it was decidedly not of metamorphic 
origin. 

The Classification and Range of the Drift-Beds 
formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Hardman. 
The usual division of the drift into three main 
groups, which has been made out for Ireland 
mainly by Prof. Hull and Prof. Harkness, was 
accepted by the author. The lower boulder clay 
and the middle sands and gravels have a very 
extensive range, but the upper boulder clay has 
hitherto been supposed to be but poorly repre- 
sented in Ireland, and to occur only in the north- 
eastern portion of the country. Mr. Hardman’s 
object was to show that it recurred in many 
localities, and he traced it over considerable areas 
in the centre of Ireland. The upper boulder clay 
generally rests upon the middle sands and gravels, 
but sometimes these are absent, and the two 
boulder clays come together. The “ paving-stone 
drift” was regarded as an upper boulder clay. 
The Jarge rounded pebbles (or “paving stones ”) 
are frequently scratched and striated, and Mr. 
Hardman supposed this drift to have been partly 
derived from the middle gravels by subsequent 
glacial action. 

Mr. Crosskey’s Report on the Boulders of Eng- 
land and Wales gave an account of the progress of 
the work during the past year. The Committee 
is engaged in collecting information regarding the 
distribution of boulders, either those which still 
exist or which have of late years been destroyed. 
Curious legends have often attached themselves to 
particular boulders, and frequently they serve as 
boundary-stones to manors, townships or parishes. 
Upon all these points information is required, and 
we may be sure that when the results of the Com- 
mittee’s labours are collected and arranged, we 
shall have'a Report of no ordinary interest. 

A notice of the Geological Section would be 
incomplete without some reference to the excur- 
sions which were made to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. We do not refer to the great 
excursions organized by the local secretaries, and 
for which special trains are required; these, no 
doubt, are very enjoyable, and they form a good 
conclusion to the week’s work. But we allude 
more especially to the short trips, often got up at 
brief notice, to places of geological interest. In 
these afternoon rambles, the services of the geo- 
logical surveyors were much in request, and we 
doubt not that many of their companions will not 
soon forget the facts so well shown in the instruc- 
tive sections at Cave Hill and Collin Glen. Geo- 
logists were also greatly indebted to the members 
of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club for the excel- 
lent Guide so liberally distributed amongst mem- 
bers of the Association. This contains the best 
résumé which has yet appeared of the geology of 
Belfast and its neighbourhood, and it gives an 
account of the excellent work which has been done 
in the Liassic and Cretaceous rocks of Belfast by 
Mr. R. Tate, whose papers upon these subjects 
have been published in the Geological Society’s 
Journal, The neighbourhood of Bristol is even 
more interesting to the geologist than that of Bel- 
fast ; it is, perhaps, better supplied with naturalists 
and local geologists, and we hope that before the 
next meeting of the Association they may be 
induced to render as good service to science as 
their brethren of Belfast have done, by the publi- 
cation of a trustworthy Guide. 





ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

On Monday, the most important communication 
was from Prof. Crum Brown, who left the Chemical 
Section, over which he was this year presiding, to 
explain to Section D. his experiments and views as 
to the function of the semicircular canals of the 





——— 
internal ear of man and mammalia. Prof. Crm 
Brown, by the use of fusible metal, has 
casts of the interior of these organs in such & Wa 
as to enable him accurately to determine the plac 
in which they lie, and to indicate those Planes op 
the surface of the skull and head. His view j 
that the canals in question enable us to Perceiyg 
rotation round axes at right angles to the Plane of 
the canals. The fluid in the canals is set j, 
motion by the rotation, and caused to impi 
upon the delicate hairs in continuity with nery, 
contained in the dilated portions of the canals, anj 
according as the rotation is round one axis 
another, the fluid of one or another of the three 
pairs of semi-circular canals is set in motion, ang 
we are enabled to estimate the direction of th 
rotation. A number of ingenious experiment, 
were related, in which the person to be exper. 
mented upon was seated on a rotating table, and 
precautions being used to exclude the use of othe 
means of perceiving the amount and direction of 
rotation being called into play, the table was 
rotated, and the character of the sensorial impreg. 
sions produced was noted, which varied with the 
position of the head and the amount of the 
rotation in such a way as to confirm Prof. Crum 
Brown’s hypothesis, that the semi-circular canals 
are the organs whereby these motions are esti. 
mated. Similar experiments have been carried on 
by two Austrian physiologists quite independently 
of Dr. Crum Brown, and of one another, and they 
have arrived at conclusions identical with those of 
the Edinburgh professor of chemistry. Mr. Charles 
Brooke, in the course of the discussion, expressed 
his total disagreement with the author’s views, 
He held that the semi-circular canals are the organs 
by which we estimate the direction from whichsound 
proceeded, whereas by the cochlea we estimate the 
pitch and intensity of sounds, Dr. Crum Brown, in 
reply, entirely confuted Mr. Brooke's view, which 
is the long-established one, since he showed from 
a series of very curious experiments that persons 
blind-folded and with the head tied are unable to 
indicate at all the direction from whence sounds 
proceed. He admitted that a person could rightly 
determine as to whether a sound came from the 
right side or the left, that is to say, whetherit 
came more directly to the right ear or to the left 
ear, but this is the only means apparently which we 
possess of telling from what direction a sound 
proceeds. In some of Dr. Crum Brown’s experi- 
ments a person would refer a sound produced by 
clicking halfpence in front of his face or at his feet 
to the back of the neck, clearly showing in con- 
nexion with other experiments that we have not 
this power of telling the direction from whicha 
sound comes to us unless we can bring to bear 
upon it the discriminating power due to the right- 
handed and left-handed position of the two ears. 
The Dean of Clonfert, Dr. Byrne, made a very 
praiseworthy attempt to trace to the anterior, 
middle, and posterior portions of the brain-hemi- 
spheres or cerebrum the various mental faculties 
which we see successively developed in those lower 
animals most nearly akin to man. He pointed out 
that in the rabbit, dog, ape, and man certain 
portions of the brain are relatively of larger 
development as we pass from the first to the last, 
and that accompanying this development we have 
the development of new psychical powers. In the 
rodents and ruminants there is first perceptible 
the power of thinking of a series of connected 
acts. In the carnivora there is a power of design, 
and in the anthropoid apes a sense of general 
principles. Cases were cited to support these 
propositions, and it was suggested, in accordance 
with the corresponding anatomical arrangements, 
that the anterior lobes of the cerebrum belong to 
the act of thinking of single objects of sense; 
those of the middle lobe to the act of thinking of 
such objects with a sense of their succession, and 
of each as a part of the succession ; and those of 
the posterior lobe to the act of thinking of the co 
existence or succession of them as a general 
principle. But little support was given to Dr. 
Byrne by Prof. Cleland, Prof. Redfern, Mr. Murphy, 
and others who joined in the discussion. Dr. Fer- 
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a's experiment hich Dr. Byrne had i 
‘ xperiments, on whic r. Byrne in 
uints relied, were stated to have been 
wrongly interpreted by the experimenter himself, 
and generally the view was upheld that the cere- 
prum is a single organ, with no more separation of 
fanction in its lobes than is the case wi the lobes 
of the liver. It was not, however, sufficiently 
clearly stated that Dr. Byrne had full justification 
in the researches of Gratiolet for his assumption 
that the posterior portion of the cerebrum is re- 
latively more largely developed in man than in 
apes, and that although Ferrier’s views appear to 
have fallen through, yet the facts connected with 
aphasia, indicating localization of the faculty of 

uage, have not yet been explained away. Dr. 
Byme expressed his astonishment at the disagree- 
ment of doctors among themselves upon what he 
had gathered were to be considered as well 
ascertained facts. He had been chiefly misled by 
a recently published work by Dr. Carpenter. 

Prof. M‘Alister, of Dublin, gave an account of 
the tongue of the great ant-eater, and its muscular 
attachments—from recent dissections of his own— 
confirming the previous accounts of Owen and 
the unpublished researches of Flower. Dr. Caton 
exhibited to the Section a neat form of microscope, 
with no proper stage, but free space for the appli- 
cation of a hot plate and pincers of such a charac- 
ter as to enable the observer to bring living tissues 
of warm-blooded animals under study with the 
highest powers. : 

The first paper on Tuesday morning was one by 
Prof, Huxley, ‘On the Bone called the Columella 
in Reptiles and Amphibia.’ As usual when Prof. 
Huxley makes an appearance, there was a crowded 
auditory. He stated that he had been going over 
some points in the development of the lower jaw 
and succeeding arches in the tadpole, and had been 
led to differ from his friend Mr. Parker on the 
derivation of the parts of these arches abutting 
upon the periotic capsule. Mr. Parker held that 
the most anterior cartilaginous arch represented 
the first and second arch of other vertebrates in a 
fused condition, but Prof. Huxley had been work- 
ing over this matter with specimens, and found 
that such was not the case. This made an im- 
portant difference in the interpretation to be given 
toneighbouring parts, which were fully explained 
and illustrated by drawings on the black board. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Pye Smith, Prof. Huxley 
went over the history of the views which have 
been held as to the homologies of the suspensory 
bones of the reptiles’ and fishes’ lower jaw, with the 
auditory ossicles of mammals. His most recent 
observations on the tadpole were entirely in har- 
mony with the views he had been led to by the 
study of the skull of the curious lizard, Sphenodon 
—that is to say, the incus is the top of the second 
arch, the malleus of the first. Possibly the colu- 
nella or stapes has also some relation to the second 
atch; but in the case of the tadpole this was not 
definitely demonstrated by the mode of develop- 
ment, The columella might be a distinct develop- 
nent from the wall of the periotic capsule. 

Mr. Ray Lankester brought under the notice of 
the Section, his ‘Observations on the Mode of 
Development of the Eye in the Cuttle- Fish, 
recently made by him at Naples. He instituted 
a comparison between the eye of the vertebrate 
and cephalopod, and showed how radically they 
differ in development. Yet he was inclined to 
believe that they might ultimately be traced to 
acommon origin. In Loligo and Sepia, the eye 
originates as a raised elliptical wall on the surface 
ofthe embryo. The wall closes in above, and thus 
the primary optic vesicle is formed. From the 
front of this arise new wall-like growths, forming 
a anterior or second optic vesicle, cornea and iris. 
The lens, curiously enough, is secreted from the 
célls of the anterior wall of the primary optic 
vesicle, and is quite free from cell-structure, It is 
4 cuticular-formation, such as the bristle of an 
mnelid. The cells of the posterior part of the 
Primary optic vesicle become modified, so as to 
form the two layers of retinal elements. It is 
important to observe that in Nautilus there is, as 
Heusen described, no lens, and but one optic 





chamber. In fact, Nautilus has exactly the 
arrangement in adult life which is seen in the 
early condition of the eye of cuttle-fish, before the 
wall of the primitive optic vesicle has quite closed 
in. The small hole thus left permanently in Nau- 
tilus serves asa pin-hole aperture in a camera- 
obscura, and gives the luminous image. Dr. Pye 
Smita, Mr. Balfour, and Prof. Cleland, joined in 
the discussion of this paper, and pointed out the 
points of agreement and difference with regard to 
the vertebrate eye. Mr. Balfour compared the 
cuttle-fish’s primary optic vesicle to the lens 
follicle of the vertebrate. 

The President of the Section, Prof. Redfern, gave 
some account of experiments in which animals had 
been made to respire pure oxygen and oxygen 
mixed with ozone. The former produced death 
after a time, the latter very rapidly ; emphysema 
and great congestion marking the post-mortem 
appearances. 

In concluding our notice of the proceedings of 
this department, we can but remark that the 
character of the communications has been this 
year, as in previous years, most satisfactory. 
There might have been with advantage more of 
truly experimental physiology, but in that branch 
of inquiry, Dr. Brunton’s report and Prof. Crum 
Brown’s paper make up by quality for the absence 
of number. 

Whilst a certain number of men are thus making 
considerable efforts to maintain the proceedings at 
a high scientific level, others, who are almost pro- 
fessionally bound to attend such a congress, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The Professors of 
Anatomy in Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, the Hunterian Professor, the lec- 
turers on Physiology in all the London schools 
of medicine, as well as of Owens College, and 
others less eminent, did not attend the meeting. 
Nor was any foreigner of distinction in biological 
science present. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Disrensine with the formality of a written 
paper, Sir George Campbell delivered, with his 
usual eloquence, an address, ‘On the Peoples 
between India and China.’ The unusual oppor- 
tunities of observation afforded by his official posi- 
tion have been turned to good account, especially 
in the way of collecting and classifying the 
languages spoken by these Pwr say Sir George 
dwelt upon the Chinese affinities exhibited by 
many of these tribes; thus the people around 
Darjeeling, while speaking Tibetan dialects, possess 
a civilization distinctly Chinese in its characters. 
Such civilization as the Garoos possess may also 
be referred to a Chinese type. Our knowledge of 
some of the Kookee tribes was greatly extended 
by the Looshai expedition, which showed us that 
the Looshais themselves were a Indo-Chinese 
people, speaking a language different from that of 
the Siamese and Burmese though related thereto. 
In describing the peoples of the Khassia hills, Sir 
George Campbell created a good deal of amuse- 
ment by referring to the elevated position of 
woman among these tribes. The female stands at 
the head of the family, occupying the highest 
position in the household, and holding property in 
her own right. Property descends indeed in the 
female line. The woman selects her own husband, 
and divorces him when she pleases. But whilst 
women’s rights are thus fully recognized among 
the Khassias, it is only fair to say on the other side 
that the Khassia woman does all the work, the 
man leading a lazy life, and being entirely depen- 
dent upon his wife. 

Ethnological problems of deep interest are 
suggested by the races which inhabit the north- 
western corner of India. Mr. F. Drew, who lived 
for many years among the peoples of Kashmir, 
contributed a valuable paper ‘ On the Distribution 
of the Races of Men inhabiting the Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories.’ The distribution and the 
physical characteristics of the different races are 
much affected by the physical features of the 
country. In the basins of the Chinab and Jhelam 





—the latter including the country of Kashmir 
proper—four distinct races, all of Aryan origin, 
may be found ; namely, the Dogras, the Paharis, 
the Kashmiris, and the Chibhatis. Each of these 
races was described in detail, and its characters 
illustrated by photographs and large cartoons, 
whilst the geographical distribution of the races 
was traced upon an admirably executed ethnologi- 
cal map. In the lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountains of Kashmir, the valleys only are in- 
habited. One people of Aryan origin—the Dards— 
are found to the north and north-east of the snowy 
range, and have been specially studied by Dr. 
Leitner. Leaving the Aryan races, we find several 
Tibetan peoples along the valleys of the Indus 
and its tributaries, extending from Chinese Tibet 
to Skardu. It appears that the Tibetans entered 
the area under description from the south-east, 
whilst the Dards came in from the north and 
north-west. 

Among papers bearing on Prehistoric Arche- 
ology we may refer to several communications of 
local interest, descriptive of prehistoric remains in 
the north-east of Ireland. Mr. Knowles, in de- 
scribing the occurrence of flint flakes in this part 
of the country, stated that he had recently found 
large numbers of flakes, scrapers, and arrow-heads, 
associated with other works of art, at Port Stewart, 
near the mouth of the River Bann, in the County 
Derry. As true chalk-flints are confined in Ireland 
to the north-eastern corner, it is likely that large 
manufactories existed here, perhaps supplying a 
great part of Ireland with the materials of their 
weapons and implements. Indeed, it is not un- 
likely that the chalk may have been mined for the 
sake of its flints, just as the chalk has been worked 
at Grime’s Graves, in East Anglia. The distri- 
bution of worked flints through the counties of 
Antrim and Down was carefully traced by Mr. 
W. Gray, of the Belfast Naturalists’ Club, whilst 
Mr. W. F. Wakeman described in much detail 
the structure of the “crannogs” or old island- 
dwellings found in many of the Irish lakes. 

In a very suggestive paper by Mr.°C. Staniland 
Wake, of Hull, an attempt was made to trace the 
development of the moral idea. Whilst such 
actions as murder, adultery, and theft are regarded 
as crimes, even by the lowest sav they are 
not thought by such peoples to be “immoral” in 
the sense in which we understand that term. 
Their belief that these actions are wrong may be 
traced to the sense of “ personal right,” which is 
itself derived from the instinct of self-preservation. 
Any interference with one’s property would na- 
turally be resented, and this right would by 
degrees be transferred to others who possessed 
similar property. The “rights of the dead” are 
recognized by all primitive peoples, and it is 
believed that the neglect of these rights incurs 
the wrath of the unseen denizens of the spirit- 
world. Through fear of retribution, actions 
originally viewed as indifferent come to be re- 
garded as immoral. The negative virtues are 
developed first, and the active virtues of benevo- 
lenco come ultimately to be recognized. These 
virtues are probably derived from the social 
affections, and may be traced eventually to the 
maternal instinct, or even still further to the 
sexual instinct which is to be found in company 
with the instinct of self-preservation in animals 
of even the lowest grade. 

Is it desirable to give greater prominence to 
mental science in the programme of the Asso- 
ciation? This is virtually the question which the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Cann asked when he read his paper 
‘On the Methods of a Complete Anthropology.’ 
Defining anthropology as that science which em- 
braces al! the phenomena exhibited by man, he 
maintained that no anthropological system could 
be complete as long as it refused to study his 
mental organization as well as his physical struc- 
ture. Although subjective phenomena are not 
altogether excluded from the anthropological 
department, yet they are not discussed as fully, 
fairly, and freely as the author would desire. He 
therefore argued in favour of the establishment 
either of a distinct psychological department or 
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sub-section, or of a society in semi-official relation 
with the Association, where men of opposite 
schools of thought might meet and discuss the 
points of difference between them. Almost every 
one will agree with Dr. M‘Cann in recognizing 
the importance of mental science in connexion 
with anthropology, and we believe that a Psy- 
chological Committee is at present working under 
the direction of the Anthropological Institute. 
But it is to be feared that if greater prominence 
were given to psychology at the meetings of the 
Association it would throw open a door for the 
introduction of discussions on theological and 
other questions, which, so far from advancing 
science, might excite a good deal of ill feeling ; 
and it is clearly the duty of a scientific body like 
the British Association to steer clear as far as 
possible from all controversy which is likely to be 
carried beyond the pale of physical and natural 
science, 


ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
(SECTION D.) 

On Monday the business of the Section was 
exclusively botanical. The commencement of the 
sitting was occupied by a lengthened Address from 
Mr. Bentham, the general subject of which was 
the present state of systematic botany in relation 
to the doctrine of evolution. This had been in- 
tended as his valedictory address to the Linnean 
Society. Like Mr. Bentham’s other addresses, it 
was an extremely valuable essay, and, as it was sub- 
sequently decided that it should be printed in full 
in the annual volume, it will be very useful to 
students of scientific history. 

Prof. Dickson read a paper on the curious root- 
like processes developed in different species of 
Tropeolum from the embryo. These processes, 
which are unknown in any other plants, penetrate 
beyond the tissues of the seed, and, no doubt, 
minister to the nutrition of the embryo by with- 
drawing nutrient matters from the tissues of the 
carpe 
Mr. A. W. Bennett followed with a paper 
which was to a certain extent supplementary to 
the lecture of Sir John Lubbock. He discussed 
the form of pollen grains in relation to the fertili- 
zation of flowers. A single instance must suffice 
to give a notion of the character of the paper. 
The most common form of pollen in insect-ferti- 
lized flowers is elliptical ; in wind-fertilized flowers 
it is spherical. Now in most cruciferous plants 
the former kind of pollen prevails, but in the 
Kerguelen’s Land Cabbage (Pringlea antiscor- 
butica) the wind, from the nature of the climate, 
must do the work elsewhere done by insects; the 
flowers are, accordingly, inconspicuous, being desti- 
tute of petals, and the pollen is spherical. A 
rather lengthened discussion took place, in which 
Sir John Lubbock and others took part. 

Mr. Archer read a paper ‘On the Spores of Scy- 
tonema,’ which, although extremely important in 
reference to modern theories of the nature of 
lichens, was only intelligible to botanists. 

On Tuesday, Dr. Moore led off with an interest- 
ing paper ‘On the Growth of Tree Ferns,’ which 
he showed to be much more rapid than is generally 
supposed. A number of short communications 
were made by some of the botanists and zoologists 
present, which were interesting in themselves, but 
hardly call for any special notice. A discussion 
raised by Mr. Lankester and Prof. Thiselton Dyer 
on the necessity of providing a vernacular nomen- 
clature and terminology, if biological science is 
ever to be successfully brought home to the classes 
of the community who are beyond the pale of a 
classical education, roused on all hands the most 
vigorous opposition to any adaptation of existing 
arrangements—which really survive from the 
period when Latin was a common medium of 
communication for the educated—to the wants 
of those to whom Prof. Owen’s “barbarous bi- 
nomials” are undoubtedly a stumbling-block. One 
gentleman did not hesitate to go so far as to say 
that a classical name was, in itself, more scientific 
than a vernacular one. 

The work of the Department during the late 





meeting of the Association has been exceptionally 
satisfactory and interesting. Yet it is impossible 
not to feel that there is some room for a re-organi- 
zation of the sectional work. To begin with, there 
is too much of it; sitting in a section all day is 
the most exhausting way of spending a holiday. 
Then there are two sides to the work, which want 
more distinctly differentiating. The Association, 
as regards the public at large, is a sort of scientific 
mission ; as regards the scientific men who attend 
it is a kind of conference. But the popular and 
technical papers are mixed up together in the work. 
The audience for one kind of paper always leaves 
the room when a paper of the other kind comes 
on. It would be far better if a number of popular 
addresses could be delivered every day, and the 
Sections kept more distinctly for serious work. 
When a paper of real scientific importance is read 
the audience, finding it unintelligible, gradually 
move out. There is continual interruption. The 
reader of the paper is disturbed; the chairman 
probably suggests, in a whisper, that it should be 
curtailed ; discussion is suppressed, and something 
is hurried on to that will keep the audience quiet. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
(SECTION E. 

THE interest felt on the Central Asian question 
was well sustained on Tuesday by the contributions 
of Mr. M‘Gahan (late correspondent of the 
New York Herald),‘On the Russian Expedition 
to Khiva, and of Lieut. Gill, ‘On Roads in 
Northern Persia and the Russo-Persian Frontier.’ 
Mr. M‘Gahan considered the Russian campaign 
remarkable for the admirable manner in which 
the expeditionary force was supplied with every 
requisite for a march across a waste of sands. The 
operations of the topographical corps merited 
special attention. The Russians keep pace, in the 
survey of the country, with their advance in Central 
Asia, and every reconnoitring force and embassy 
is accompanied by competent surveyors. Struve’s 
and Kaulbars’ visits to Khiva and Kashgar are 
instances of this kind. The roads to Khiva had 
been explored by flying detachments long before 
the late expedition was undertaken, and the ex- 
peditionary force never moved until the ground in 
front had been reconnoitred by flying detachments, 
and the capacities of the wells had been ascertained. 
General Kaufmann fully appreciated the value of 
these explorations, though he does not seem to have 
treated the officers employed on this arduous 
service with the consideration they deserved. The 
trigonometrical survey of Russian Turkestan is 
proceeding rapidly, and the time when a map of 
the whole of Central Asia, based upon accurate 
data, can be prepared, is not far distant. The 
extensive explorations of Russian travellers become 
but rarely known to the rest of Europe, for they 
are published in a dry, matter-of-fact style, and 
not in the shape of readable books. The surveyors 
attached to the Khivan expeditions have probably 
determined by this time the old bed of the Oxus. 
The soil of Khiva is exceedingly fertile, producing 
crops of wheat, barley, and rice, not to be sur- 
passed elsewhere. 

Lieut. Gill accompanied Col. Baker in a tour 
through Northern Persia, in 1873, during which 
he made a rough survey of the country seen, 
determined the latitudes of places and their alti- 
tude by aneroid or hypsometer. The mountains 
to the south of Teheran rise to an altitude of 
15,000 feet, and the roads through them wind 
along fearful precipices, and are practicable only 
during summer, after the melting of the snows. 
Gulhek is one of the most charming villages at the 
foot of these mountains. All the valleys on the 
southern slope of the great mountain range which 
separates the tableland of Teheran from the plains 
of the Caspian abound in water and vegetation ; 
small villages occur at intervals of two or three 
miles ; and in their fields the streams having their 
rise in the hills are absorbed by irrigation before 
they reach the desert plain. The upper portions 
of the valleys afford pasturage to sheep and goats ; 
and in the most inaccessible recesses the moufion 
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and ibex are met with. Coal of fair quality j 
found at Shunshak, but, owing to the cost of tad 
= it fetches as much as 3/. a ton at Teheran, 
mmediately on crossing the water-parting towards 
the Caspian the nature of the country chan 
and the valley of Lar contrasts by its dreariness 
with the valleys to the south. Its stream abounds 
in excellent trout ; and at Ask, well known for its 
hot sulphur springs, cultivation is carried on 
extensively. The valley is hemmed in several 
times in succession by precipitous rocks, until it 
enters a wooded park-like country, extending to 
within five miles of Amol. A large portion of the 
Caspian plain consists of jungle, and cultivation ig 
not so extensively carried on as might be expected, 
Amol, at the time of Lieut. Gill’s visit, was almost 
deserted, the inhabitants having gone to the hills, 
The nature of the country remains the same as far 
as Bartrush, but thence, and as far as Ziaret, it ig 
covered with extensive forests of magnificent planes, 
beeches, oaks, walnuts, and immense box-tre 
having trunks as thick as a man’s wrist. The teak 
likewise grows in certain localities. Cultivation jg 
carried on only at a few spots. Above Ziaret the 
forest ceases, and beyond apass, 4,500 feet above the 
sea, a fertile valley, thickly populated, and affording 
pasture to sheep and cattle, is entered upon. The 
trees here grow in clumps, and beyond Atula they 
disappear altogether, and a barren plateau, seven 
or eight miles across, and 7,000 ft. above the sea, 
is entered upon. This plateau forms the water 
parting between the Caspian and the rivers flow. 
ing inland towards the desert. Lieut. Gill proceeded 
by a well-known road to Shahrud, Sebzawar, and 
Meshea, the latter, aside from its sanctity, offering 
no features of interest. Kilat is one of the most 
remarkable places in the world. It lies ina cir- 
cular valley encompassed by precipitous hills, 
and accessible only through five narrow gorges, 
not more than two or three yards wide. Water 
abounds, and, as there is much space for cultiva- 
tion, the inhabitants could hardly be starved out, 
On the road from Kilatto Idalik, the mountains rise 
to a height of 10,000 ft., and from the top of the 
difficult pass the valley of Atrek may be seen. 
The Persian frontier province of Deregez is de- 
scribed as one of the most prosperous of Persia, 
and though situated in the immediate vicinity of 
the Turkmen, it suffers nothing from their incur- 
sions. This prosperity is due entirely to the wise 
government of Elia Khan, whose family has held 
the post of governor for many years past, and 
whose honesty contrasts strikingly with the cor 
ruption pervading every class of Persian society. 
Lieut. Gill reached the Atrek at Sison, and de- 
scended its valley Pishkala, below which it is in 
the hands of the Turkmen. The valley of the 
Atrek is about ten miles wide, and is bounded by 
mountains of considerable height. From Pishkala, 
Lieut. Gill crossed the wooded hills to the Samul- 
khan valley, and thence to the plain of Shushan. 
Near the village of Saughoss, he enjoyed a few 
days’ sport, and then turned his footsteps to the 
east, passing Jajerm on the road to Teheran. 

Some remarks upon the results obtained by 
Russian explorers were made by M. de Khanikof, 
and Mr. Delmar Morgan referred to volcanic 
agencies now operating actively upon some of the 
rivers of Central Asia, many of which are drying 
up. The Jany Daria, usually considered a mere 
torrent, was stated by Mr. Ravenstein to be navi- 
gated by the Russians, and this was confirmed by 
M. de Khanikof. 

The military and topographical character of the 
Section was well sustained by Capt. Abney, who 
read a thoroughly practical paper, ‘On the Multi- 
plication of Maps and Plans in the Field’ He 
considered it of the greatest importance to an 
army in the field that there should exist facilities 
for rapidly multiplying the results of reconnals- 
sances, &c., in order that every officer concerned 
may be placed in possession of that information 
concerning the ground, which goes far to ensure 
victory. The process of lithographic transfers 18 
open to several objections, and Capt. Abney has 
succeeded in inventing an ink which is not greasy, 
and drawings made with which upon ordinary 
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paper may be transferred to stone or zinc. This 
ink, called after its inventor, has been adopted by 
the military authorities. Photolithography is use- 
fal whenever it is desirable to have enlarged copies 
of maps, 80 a8 to enable officers charged with 
reconnaissances to insert additional information 
ppon them. Capt. Abney has also invented a 
modified process of photolithography, which he 
considers to possess certain advantages for use in 
the field, and which he calls papyrography. This 
rocess is applicable likewise to the multiplication 
of ordinary photographic views in halftone. These 
inventions of Capt. Abney’s have been introduced 
into the British army, which is now liberally sup- 
plied with printing appliances, each division taking 
the field being supplied with photographers’, litho- 
graphers’, and typographers’ waggons, with stores 
sufficient for a three-months’ campaign. 

Major Hotchkiss, of Virginia, formerly charged 
with the duties of the topographical staff in General 
Stonewall Jackson’s army, expressed his satisfaction 
with this paper, and explained the manner in 
which reconnaissances and surveys were made 
during the late American war, especially noting 
the advantages of the use of coloured pencils in 
sketching, each colour having a fixed special attri- 


bate. 

A treatise by Capt. Warreu, R.E., the well-known 
Palestine surveyor, on reconnaissance of a new 
or partially-known country, will probably be 
printed in extenso, and shows the excellent spirit 
in which officers in the British army are striving 
to bring its scientific resources at least up to the 
level of those of Continental forces. 

Finally, in a paper ‘On Surveys in Ireland,’ 
communicated by the Ordnance Department, the 
circumstances connected with the Government 
surveys of confiscated lands in 1586, 1609, and 
1652 were succinctly narrated,—the last (the 
“Down” survey) being given more in detail. 
After a sketch of the origin of the English Ord- 
nance Survey, its extension in 1825 to Ireland 
(when the triangulation commenced on Divis 
Mount, near Belfast) and subsequent operations 
were described, and the various uses to which the 
resulting maps may be put recapitulated,—the 
older surveys being shown to have been but 
portions of various oppressive plans, whilst the 
operations of the present scheme relieve all classes 
from unequal taxation, simplify the conveyance of 
land, and in various ways act equitably for the 
good both of individuals and the State. 

The business of the Section closed appropriately 
with a communication from M. Charles Maunoir, 
Secretary of the French Geographical Society, who 
gave a detailed account of the rise and progress of 
the first meeting of the International Congress of 
Geographical Sciences at Antwerp (14th to the 
2nd of August, 1871), and of the organization, so 
far as it has gone, of the proposed second meeting, 
tobe held at Paris from the 31st of March to the 
9th of April, 1875. The only practical points were 
the proposed establishment of a Board of Inquiry, 
to which questions from the various groups of the 
scientific sections are to be referred, and of an 
Exhibition (in which it is to be presumed, as at 
Antwerp, instructive objects and works will hold 
the first place), to open simultaneously with the 
Congress, and close on the 30th of April. It was 
mentioned that prizes to exhibitors would be 
awarded by an International Jury, and that a code 
ofrules, &c., is now being framed, the only points 
fred being the payment of 15 francs (or donation 
of 50 francs or upwards) by each subscriber. The 
vorks of the Congress are intended to be published, 
with an account of the proceedings of the various 
Sections, to be given (with an admission card to 
the meetings and exhibition) to each subscriber. 





ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
(SECTION F.) 

Ir is satisfactory to find that the most important 
Papers read and discussed in the first two days of 
the meeting of this Section refer to the Land «)ues- 
Yon, and more particularly to the results and 
Vorking of the Irish Land Act of 1870. The 
audience in this Section is more than usually 








fortunate if those who take part in the conversa- 
tions which follow the reading of the papers have 
some practical knowledge of the subject under 
discussion. Political Economy is a subject which 
nearly every one thinks himself able to talk about ; 
hence it follows that many garrulous old gentle- 
men who frequent the meetings of the Association, 
and who find no abiding city within the inhospit- 
able walls of Sections A., B., C., D., E., and G., at 
once feel that they are the right men in the right 
place in Section F. Such well-known habitués of 
Section F. were not entirely absent from the Bel- 
fast Meeting. One can picture to oneself the gentle- 
man who rises, after a paper has been read on 
sanitary legislation, to say that, for his part, 
nothing would give him more gratification than to 
learn that everybody lived in a healthy and com- 
fortable dwelling ; or who jumps up after an elabo- 
rate statistical abstract of the result of the Irish 
Land Act, to assure the world, in the name of the 
people of Great Britain, that England wishes to do 
justice to Ireland. Even the Presidential Address 
was not quite free from the characteristic weakness 
of Section F. Notwithstanding the high praise 
the Address received from Sir George Campbell 
and Dr. Farre, we hardly think Economic Science 
and Statistics are much advanced or popularized 
by the assertion that a strike is a lamentable 
occurrence, or that a knowledge of statistics is 
useful to statesmen and legislators. Lord O’Hagan’s 
Address is, however, redeemed from commonplace 
when he begins to speak of the operation of the 
Irish Land Act, and the manner in which he believes 
that Act requires to be supplemented by further 
legislation. On the whole, it must be granted 
that the locale of the meeting of the Association 
has had a beneficial effect on Section F, The 
Irish Land question was a subject on which many 
of the speakers were well qualified by personal 
observation and experience to express an opinion ; 
it is, therefore, natural to find that much of the 
interest of the papers and of the discussion centres 
round this subject. 

After the papers on the Land Question had been 
disposed of, there followed on Monday a series of 
papers on Education, all read by ladies. These 
papers, and the discussions on them, lacked nothing 
in vigour and suggestiveness, and the interest of 
the day’s proceedings was well kept up by Mr. 
Hans M‘Mordie, who read a paper, to which we 
shall hereafter refer, strongly condemnatory of the 
Reformatory and Industrial School system. It is 
impossible not to refer without a passing groan to 
a paper of the most ghastly interest, read by Mr. 
L. W. Hastings, of Huddersfield, ‘On Postal Re- 
form.’ He propounded a scheme whereby the 
postage would be reduced to one-eighth of a penny, 
with hourly deliveries everywhere! With the ut- 
most gravity, Mr. Hastings stated that with these 
two advantages a host of printed matter, pamphlets, 
circulars, cards, and advertisements would pass 
through the Post-office, compared with which the 
number of such things that now reaches us would 
be insignificant. We cannot wonder that the 
Section adjourned immediately after the reading 
of the paper. What courage is there, however 
daring, that would not be damped by the vision 
raised by Mr. Hastings’s paper? There are men, 
and even women, who will wish themselves under 
the sod before this scheme is carried into practice. 
The Section dispersed silent and sorrowful at the 
close of Mr. Hastings’s remarks. 

The crowning achievement of Section F. was no 
doubt the settlement of the Belfast strike. We 
believe it has never before been the good fortune 
of the Association to carry into practice the offices 
of mediation and arbitration which it has so 
frequently recommended for the settlement of 
trade disputes. It ought to be remembered to the 
credit of the much-abused subject of political 
economy that when the Association met one-fourth 
of the inhabitants of Belfast were out of employ- 
ment in consequence of the strike, and that before 
they left, the discussions in the Economic Section 
had led to an end of the dispute, on terms satis- 
factory both to employers and employed. The 
terms that were finally agreed to on both sides 





were not, however, such as to produce a general 
disbelief in the efficacy of trade unions in protecting 
the interests of workmen. The proposed reduction 
in the wages of men and boys was reduced by one- 
half; but the proposed reduction in the wages of 
women and girls was maintained without any 
abatement. Surely this is one of the cases that 
should be remembered as an instance of the power 
of trade unions to affect wages. The women were 
presumably without the protection to their interests 
which a union affords. 

Among the most interesting of the papers on 
the Land Question was Prof. Donnell’s, ‘On the 
Ulster Tenant Right.’ Notwithstanding the abuse 
which this custom has received, it has at last 
obtained the credit it deserves, of being the form 
of tenure which more than any other has been 
accompanied by prosperity and good agriculture 
in Ireland. It was stated by Mr. Donnell that 
the speech of Mr. Gladstone in introducing the 
Irish Land Bill was the best exposition of the 
custom in a small compass that could be recom- 
mended for general reading. It should not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, and we are glad to see that Mr. 
Donnell does not forget, that Sir George Camp- 
bell, in two of the most weighty and valuable 
brochures ever published, set forth the general 
bearing of the Irish Land Question, including the 
subject of tenant right, before the introduction of 
Mr. Gladstone’s great measure. He pointed out 
that the Ulster tenant right constitutes, in fact, 
a joint ownership between tenant and landlord, 
and that the custom therefore secures, whatever 
may be its collateral disadvantages, all the benefits 
which arise from security of tenure and from 
giving the cultivator some of the interests and 
responsibilities of a proprietor. 

Everybody knows that the Irish Land Act 
recognizes the beneficial results of the Ulster 
custom, and that it now possesses the force of law. 
The intention of the Act was that the custom 
should receive legal protection. Everybody, how- 
ever, does not know that, according to Mr. 
Donnell, “ this intention has been but ill fulfilled, 
partly through ambiguity in the wording of the 
Act, and partly by a failure on the part of the 
legal tribunals entrusted with its administration 
to carry it out in the full and liberal spirit of its 
conception. The defects of administration which 
Mr. Donnell pointed out are very striking ; perhaps 
the most striking is the process which he describes 
as the “roundabout, indirect, and ineffective” 
manner of settling rents. The method seems to 
be this—“ When a dispute arises between landlord 
and tenant about adjustment of rent, the court is 
not enabled to settle this question directly. The 
landlord serves a notice to quit, though he does 
not wish the tenant to quit; the tenant serves a 
claim for compensation on his landlord, though he 
does not want compensation ; and then, on the 
basis thus arrived at, a sum is decreed for compen- 
sation, which the landlord does not wish to pay, 
or is, perhaps, unable to pay; and which the 
tenant would sooner pay a double rent than 
accept.” Mr. Donnell concluded a very interesting 
paper by recommending the introduction of an 
amending bill, declaring every holding in Ulster 
presumptively subject to the tenant-right custom, 
thus throwing the onus of proof to the contrary on 
the landlord, and conferring on the existing 
tribunals power to deal directly with the question 
of rent. 

This paper was very ably supplemented by that 
read by Mr. Henderson, ‘ On the Statistics of the 
Trish Land Act,’ wherein he corroborated, by a sta- 
tistical examination of the facts, Mr. Donnell’s view 
that the Land Act had left the rights of the tenant 
with regard to the Ulster custom very indefinite 
indeed. Students of the Irish Land Question would 
do well to take into consideration the views ad- 
vanced in these papers, and also to note the sug- 
gestions with regard to the amendment of the 
Land Act put forward by Lord O'Hagan. The 
purchase clauses of the Act, which enable tenants 
to borrow money from the State to become the 
purchasers of their holdings, have remained almost 
a dead letter; and the reason of this failure Lord 
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O’Hagan attributes to the present costly and cum- 
brous system of conveyancing. It may be doubted 
whether this constitutes the whole of the cause of 
the failure of the purchase clauses ; but it is certain 
that tis high cost of the transfer of land must tend 
to prevent its purchase in small quentities. In 
any case the remedy suggested by Lord O'Hagan 
is suggestive. He recommends an extension of 
the operations of the Record of Title Office, by 
making the registration of titles compulsory, the 
estublishment of district registries, and the reduc- 
tion of fees to meet the case of small transactions. 
These are bold words to come from a person of 
ex-«fficial responsibility: “The purpose of the 
Legislature to secure a complete and permanent 
register of all dealings with property in the soil is 
of high policy and plain necessity, and must not 
be baulked by the supineness or the obstinacy of 
individuals whose own best interest will be pro- 
moted when they are forced to aid in carrying out 
that purpose.” 

It must be confessed that Sir George Campbell’s 
contribution to the papers on the Land Question 
does not come up to the degree of excellence which 
one is accustomed to expect from him. It contains 
many striking phrases, among which not the least 
striking is its title, ‘ Privileges over Land wrongly 
called Property.’ This reminds the reader of 
Artemus Ward’s reply to the man who objected 
that the wax statue of Sir Edmond Head was not 
like Sir Edmond Head or any other man who ever 
lived: “J call it Sir Edmond Head ; you may call 
it what you dam please.” The persons who are, 
according to Sir George Campbell, wrongly called 
the owners of land will probably not object to 
being called by any other name as long as their 
privileges over land remain intact ; and it seems 
that Sir George Campbell is willing to let them 
remain intact, at any rate for the present ; for 
with regard even to the custom of primogeniture 
he inclines to the opinion that it had better be 
maintained, “‘ until the time comes when things are 
ripe to divide the land among the people.” In 
fact, he seems tired of the English habit of piece- 
meal reform, which shades off by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees the necessities and customs of one 
age into the necessities and customs of another ; 
he would prefer, or at any rate his words bear the 
interpretation that he would prefer, leaving things 
as they are for a century, and then to have a revo- 
lution. Ifa hundred years of stagnation succeeded 
by a revolution is his ideal, one cannot but regret 
for his sake that he was born an Englishman. 
Revolutions are certainly among the things that 
are well done in France. 

Even on the subject which Sir George Campbell 
handled so admirably in 1869 he is not equal to 
his general standard of excellence. Speaking of 
tenant right, he says: “‘ From the point of view of 
a hard political economy it may not be the right 
tenure.” And in the next sentence he goes on to 
say that economically it has many advantages, and 
that socially it leads to the peace and conservation 
of anation. That is to say, that it is politically 
and economically a good tenure; and yet that 
from the point of view of a “hard political eco- 
nomy” it is a bad tenure, A “hard political 
economy” is a bogey which is generally conjured 
up by people who know no political economy to 
frighten themselves away from studying it; but 
it is a phrase which one does not look for in other 
quarters. We have no doubt that the phrase, 
especially after Sir George Campbell’s patronage 
of it, will be very freely bandied about in reference 
to Mr. Hans M‘Mordie’s paper ‘ On Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools.’ That institutions managed 
by committees of philanthropists and religionists, 
for the avowed purpose of rescuing unfortunate 
children from lives of idleness and vice, can do 
more harm than good is exactly the opinion that 
will be howled down by the phrase a “ hard political 
economy,” whatever may be the facts and argu- 
ments by which the opinion is supported. It 
would be so much pleasanter to think that nothing 
but good is done by these schools, that people are 
naturally angry with the “hard political eco- 
nomists” who break in upon their illusions, The 





charges brought against the reformatory and in- 
dustrial school system by Mr. M‘Mordie are, 
first, that it is very costly, and that the funds 
which are required to support it are supplied by 
the tax-payers and rate-payers, and are controlled 
and dispensed by private, self-elected and irre- 
sponsible bodies, who give no account to the 
public of their expenditure and management. 
Secondly, that to these voluntary and private 
associations is entrusted power over the personal 
liberty of the inmates of the schools for periods 
sometimes as long as ten years. The reformatory 
and industrial schools are prisons without being 
open to the supervision and inspection to which 
all our jails are subjected. Thirdly, these insti- 
tutions employ the grants of public money by 
which they are supported to under-sell in various 
branches of industry those workers who are en- 
tirely dependent on their own efforts for a main- 
tenance. Fourthly, the management of these 
schools is sectarian, and tends to intensify re- 
ligious bigotry. Fifthly, the moral effect of bring- 
ing together children who have been committed 
for some trifling offence with those who are 
habitual offenders is bad; it spreads crime 
instead of repressing it. In one year fifty pupils 
of one Irish reformatory relapsed into crime. The 
indirect moral effect of the system is also injurious. 
From 7s, 6d. to 8s. 6d. a week is spent upon each 
child in a reformatory school ; this sum is much 
larger than could be earned by the children if 
they were at liberty. The system therefore tends 
to discourage the effort to be self-supporting, and 
to induce the boy who is struggling for his living 
to abandon his honest labour and become a pupil 
in one of these schools. The last allegation Mr. 
M‘Moodie supported by specific cases in which 
this danger has been realized. Whether Mr. 
M‘Moodie is right or wrong in the view he takes, 
his charges cannot be met by vague declamation 
on the good intentions of those who promote and 
manage these schools. At all events, it is indis- 
putable that the committees who have virtually 
the control of the liberty of the inmates of the 
schools, and who are trustees for the expenditure 
of public money, should be liable to public 
control and supervision. 

The last meeting of the Section was signalized 
by the discussion which led to the appointment of 
a Committee to whom the matters in dispute in 
the Belfast strike were referred. The happy ter- 
mination of the dispute was a fitting conclusion 
to a more than usually interesting series of papers 
and discussions. 





MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION G.) 

Tuis Section resumed its sittings after taking 
holiday on Saturday, if that can strictly be termed 
holiday when the members of the Section were 
occupied in visiting various engineering and indus- 
trial establishments in the busy town of Belfast. 
Notably a party, headed by the President, Prof. 
James Thomson, by special invitation, had the 
privilege of inspecting the extensive works and 
shipbuilding yard of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, 
Mr. Harland himself taking charge of the party 
and directing attention to the principle points of 
interest to be observed. Here was seen in the 
course of construction, for the “ White Star” line, 
the Germanic, sister ship to the Britannic, to 
which attention had been called in the Section on 
Friday as fitted with Mr. Harland’s screw lowering 
apparatus. The Germanic is 460 feet on the 
water-line, 45 feet beam, is of 5,000 tons burden, 
and is fitted with every known appliance for en- 
suring facility of handling and working the ship, 
as well as the comfort of the passengers. 

That such an establishment should exist, and 
successfully carry on its business, where none of 
the materials employed are indigenous to the soil, 
is very remarkable. In reply to a question put 
by one of the party on this point, the answer 
was, “There is nothing Irish in the yard, but 
Irish brains and Irish labour.” 

Monday’s business was commenced with a paper 
by Mr. Jeremiah Head, of Middlesborough, in 





——s 
which he treated of ‘The Higher Education of 
Engineers.’ It had been stated, he said, that i 
order to be a successful engineer a man should hy 
half a lawyer. He believed they were so mug 
mixed up in the question of contracts, that an ag, 
quaintance with the main principles of law wag 
indispensable for the avoidance of disputes. Qng 
of the most eminent engineers of the day, Sir W.g 
Armstrong, was brought up a lawyer; and it wa 
only at quite a mature age that he forsook tha 
profession to follow his own natural mechanical 
bent. The author recommended that a boy in. 
tended for the engineering profession should receiys 
as good a general education as he was capable of 
assimilating until the age, say, of sixteen, and that 
he should then work as an operative mechanic ip 
an engineering establishment of repute, and where 
there was a good system of progressive advang». 
ment through the several departments. At the 
age of twenty-one, instead of remaining, perhaps, 
for years as simply an improver in a drawing o 

he would advise the young engineer to devote three 
years to a course of scientific studies, such as wag 
obtainable at the Royal School of Mines, at Owens 
College, Manchester, and elsewhere. With ap 
education so completed generally, practically, and 
scientifically, the next six years devoted to actual 
practice in professional work ought to produce at 
the age of thirty as good an engineer as the capacity 
of the man would admit of. 

This was followed by two highly technical papers 
by Mr. W. Froude, the one on ‘Surface Friction) 
being a sequel to that on this subject presented at 
the previous meeting of the Association at Brad- 
ford, the other detailing ‘Experiments on the 
Resistance of a full-sized Ship at various speeds’ 
Any attempt to abstract these papers would be 
useless; to the general reader they could not be 
made intelligible, and as regards the professional 
man he could only be satisfied by consulting the 
papers in their entirety, and for this opportuni 
will be afforded, as they will appear at full len 
in the printed Transactions of the Association. 

Mr. T. Neville then laid before the Section 
an interesting paper detailing ‘The Means 
adopted for the Improvement of the Navigable 
Channel of Dundalk’ The main point of 
interest in the paper was that in order to 
alter the channel which had shifted, and direct 
the ebb and flow currents into a more strait course, 
and fix it, jetties and side-walls were constructed 
of loose rubble boulder stones, varying in weight 
from a few pounds to a few cwts., dropped in from 
punts, and raised about two feet over low-water 
neap tides. These stones were not quarried, but 
picked from off the lands on the mountain side, 
near the shore, carted to the shipping places by 
the farmers, and sent out in punts. About 60,000 
tons have been deposited up to the present time; 
about two miles of jetties and walls have already 
been constructed, and further works are in course 
of construction. It was at first thought by many 
that at a distance of a mile or two from the shore 
these jetties and walls would be washed away. 
This has not been so. Not a single stone has 
been removed; but when subsidence takes place 
new materials are supplied, and the walls raised 
up from time to time as before. The jetties were 
used to force back the channel gradually, in some 
cases to an extent of about 700 feet, without any 
interruption of the navigation. The author brought 
this communication before the Association for the 
purpose of showing that guide walls, if not too 
high, can be constructed with small stones in 4 
cheap and effective way, to direct the currents and 
maintain a channel at a considerable distance from 
the shore in other bays and estuaries. 

A paper by Mr. W. Morgan then described 
some improvements in ‘Tuyeres for Smiths’ Forges; 
by means of which the life of the tuyeres is said 
to be considerably prolonged, the work of heating 
the metal more uniformly carried out, while at the 
same time economy of fuel is effected. 

The Report of the Committee “on Instruments 
for Measuring the Speed of Ships,” was then read, 
detailing a number of interesting and valuable 
experiments made with these instruments, know? 
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generally under the term “ pressure logs.” With- 
out a 


di m, any attempt at explanation would 
hog It is apested that this Report will 
be printed in extenso in the Transactions, and 
the Committee has been re-appointed with a view 
to making further experiments. The day’s busi- 
was concluded by a verbal communication to 
the Section by Mr. A. Wyley, ‘On Recent Im- 
yvements in Breech-Loading Fire-Arms,’ and 
‘Qn the Breech-Loading Fire-Arms exhibited at 
the Vienna Exhibition.’ 

On Tuesday the Report of the Committee “on 
the Rainfall of the British Isles” was read by Mr. 
G, J. Symons, who enlarged on the various points 
of interest contained in the Report. This again is 
a document, the value of which is lost in abstract, 
its merit consisting in the enormous amount of 
detail of high importance to the practical engineer 
which is to be found in it. This will be printed 
in extenso in the Transactions, and thus become 
available for reference. Mr. Symons pointed out, 
by reference to a map of the stations where obser- 
gations were carried on, the large areas in Ireland 
which had no stations whatever, and the import- 
ance of these gaps being filled up. It is under- 
stood that an additional grant from the funds of 
the Association has been made in aid of this special 
object. An interim Report of the Committee “on 
Steel” was then read by Mr. F. J. Bramwell, by 
which it appeared that, although considerable 
labour had been bestowed on the subject, the 
Committee had not yet been able to arrive at 
any definite conclusion. Its re-appointment was 
recommended in the confident hope that by next 
year a report may be presented with valuable 
information useful to the profession and the public. 

Capt. Bedford Pim, R.N., M.P., then read a paper 
‘On the Measurement of Ships for Tonnage.” His 
plan was to get the actual load displacement of 
the ship, and for this purpose to take the area of 
the horizontal plane at which the vessel floated 
when fully equipped with her masts, sails, machi- 
nery, coals, crew, and provisions on board, and 
the area of the horizontal plane one foot above it ; 
add these two together, divide by two for the 
mean, and then divide by thirty-six for the tonnage, 
repeating the operation foot by foot between the 
light and load water-lines, leaving to the owner 
the responsibility of fixing the latter. This was 
followed by a paper by Mr. T. Neville, ‘On the 
Vertical Shearing Stress of Beams and the Maxi- 
mum Bending Moment’; and one by Mr. Seaton 
‘On an Improved Form of Permanent Way for 
Railways.’ 

Mr. W. Smith, following the suggestive remarks 
of the President in his opening Address, read a 
paper ‘On the Prevention of Railway Accidents.’ 
The paper stated that perfect safety might be 
relied on so long as the signals could be seen, and 
the engine-driver promptly and thoroughly re- 
spected them. Unfortunately these conditions 
were not at all times observed, and serious acci- 
dents frequently occurred. Whenever accidents 
did occur from the negligence of the engine-driver, 
or from his inability to see the signals, a conflict 
of evidence given at the coroner’s inquest, or 
Government or other inquiry, was invariably the 
result. After many careful experiments, he had 
succeeded in arranging a most complete and com- 
prehensive apparatus, which automically recorded, 
1, The directions given and received for regulating 
the movements of trains; 2, the movement of 
every signal of every kind or description ; 3, the 
movements of the points and other portions of the 
toad and way affecting the movement of trains or 
tgines ; 4, the passing of trains in every direction; 
and, 5, the time and relation to such movements, 
&., all upon the same roll or strip of paper in 
asuccinct form. These results were obtained by 
connecting to the reciprocating parts of the points 
td signal working, or to the interlocking gear, 
‘peculiar arrangement of electric contact making 
ad breaking apparatus, acting through a simple 
tlectro-magnetic contrivance, which, in turn, ope- 
tates on and deflects a pen or style which records 
upon the strip of paper the movement in question. 

like manner the directions sent and received 





for regulating the traffic are recorded, as in the 
passing of trains, which are distinguished the one 
from the other. The whole of these movements 
are timed, and the time is recorded uniformly on 
one edge of the strip. Between the two records 
on the one edge of the roll or strip, and the passage 
of trains recorded on the opposite edge, the direc- 
tions sent and received, and the movements of the 
passing signal and points, or of the parts of the 
interlocking, are recorded between, and in a clear 
and intelligible manner ; and by reference to these 
rolls all questions connected with the traffic work- 
ing can be solved. The apparatus costs only a 
small sum, and the annual cost of maintaining and 
working it is also very small. 

A paper ‘On the Prevention of the Inundations 
of Navigable Rivers’ was read by Mr. James 
Lynam, who dealt principally with the River 
Shannon, which frequently overflowed, causing 
much damage to the lands along the banks. 

After a short paper descriptive of ‘An Improved 
Method of Generating Carbonic Acid Gas,’ patented 
by Mr. Fielding Smith, which acts automatically 
in the manufacture of aérated waters, a leading 
industry in Belfast, had been read, the proceedings 
of the Section were closed by an interesting paper, 
descriptive of Belfast Harbour, by Mr. T. E. 
Salmond. In this the author gave an historical 
account of the works, and the improvements 
affected from the sixteenth century down to the 
present time. The Section then adjourned to the 
25th of August, 1875, at Bristol. 








Heience Gossip. 


Tue last comet discovered by M. Coggia at 
Marseilles, on August 19, seems to be a very faint 
object. An orbit has been calculated by Schulhof, 
of Vienna, by which it appears that the comet 
passed its perihelion so far back as the first week 
in July, so that, in ultimate numbering, it will cer- 
tainly claim precedence over the small comet of 
Borelly, and perhaps also over the bright one 
of Coggia, which was in perihelion on July 7. 
In that case Coggia’s second comet will become 
IIL, 1874. When nearest the Sun, it was at 
about 130 millions of miles distance. It is now 
at about 120 millions from us, and the latter 
distance is slowly diminishing. But by reason of 
the recession from the Sun, the comet’s apparent 
brightness is already decreasing, and it will never 
be visible without the aid of powerful telescopes. 


Many complaints have from time to time been 
made of the imperfect manner in which the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Association are reported by 
the local press, and an attempt was made last year 
by some members of the Association to rectify this 
by the publication of a daily report of abstracts of 
papers, read at the several sections; the journal, 
however, came to a premature end after two or three 
numbers had been issued. The like has again hap- 
pened this year ; for example, none of the Irish 
papers and but one of the English having given 
any detailed account of the important address by 
Dr. Crum Brown, the President of Section B. 
(Chemical Science). Might not some portion of 
the grant expended by the Association for scien- 
tific purposes be devoted with good effect toward 
a better organization of this portion of the work 
of the meetings? Although the Belfast papers are 
responsible for many curious mistakes, perhaps 
some of the London journals have fallen into still 
greater blunders. Prof. Williamson, the ex-Presi- 
dent, will be not a little astonished to find that 
one paper has conferred on him the title that the 
Bishop of Lincoln withheld from Mr. Keet. The 
Globe, a few days ago, referred to certain researches 
on colloidal silica, by Sir J. Graham! and the 
Observer, of Sunday last, commenced a leader with 
the statement that “The Germans have no associa- 
tion or institution exactly corresponding to the 
British Association for the Promotion of Science. 
.... We alone amidst nations can boast of having 
long possessed a peripatetic scientific association.” 
An account of the commencement of the Associa- 
tion will be found in a letter written by Sir David 
Brewster, on the 23rd February, 1831, to Prof. 





Phillips, in which he states that “It is proposed to 
establish a British Association of men of science, 
similar to that which has existed for eight years 
in Germany.” The Naturforscherversammlung, 
which meets this year at Breslau, celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary two years ago at Leipzig. 

Tue Ironand Steel Institute has been holding one 
of its meetings at Barrow, on September Ist to 4th. 
Several papers of considerable interest have been 
read, and interesting excursions to the works in 
the neighbourhood made. 


Tue Eighth Annual Report of the Aéronautical 
Society of Great Britain, for 1873, has been issued. 
We have carefully examined the papers appended 
to the Report, especially Mr. James Armour’s ‘On 
Wings for Man.’ A considerable amount of in- 
dustry and talent has been expended upon a 
“proposition simply.” Mr. Glaisher, who was 
President at the Annual Meeting, states that 
“our progress for some years has been very 
slow indeed,” but 1873 “has been a year dis- 
tinguished from previous years by experiments” ; 
and, as he truly says, “it is to experiments alone 
that the Society must look for any ultimate success 
in aéronautical navigation.” 

Mr. A. Heatuerineton has just issued his 
annual review of the Mining Industries of Nova 
Scotia. We find that in 1873, in Nova Scotia 
proper and Cape Breton Island, 1,051,467 tons of 
coals were raised, and that the yield of the Nova 
Scotian gold mines, from the commencement of 
operations in the autumn of 1860 to the close of 
the year 1873, approximated in value to 911,0001. 

M. C. Puscut, Capitulaire de lAbbaye de 
Seitanstettin (Austria), has transmitted to the 
Academy of Vienna a theoretical memoir on 
‘Chaleur Spécifique des Corps et Densité de 
lEther, which has been published in the Journal 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. M. Puschl 
states in conclusion, in consistence with his theory, 
“La chaleur spécifique de l’eau donne en tout cas 
& la densité de l’éther une valeur de plus d’un 
billioniéme de celle de eau ; elle est done vrai- 
semblablement bien plus grande que celle qu’on lui 
suppose généralement.” 

Tue Journal of the Imperial Society of Geo- 
graphy, Vienna, gives the details of the currents 
observed by M. de Heuglin in the Arctic Polar 
Seas in 1870 and 1871. 


Tue Scientific American announces the dis- 
covery near Omaha, at no great distance from the 
Union Pacific Railway, of very considerable de- 
posits of carbonate of soda. This natural carbonate 
is said to be very rich, and will cost in New York 
when a branch railway is constructed not more 
than thirty dollars the ton. This discovery is of 
considerable value to the United States, which 
imports annually more than 118,000 tons of soda, 
of the mean value of fifty dollars the ton. 


Tue Berlin Academy of Sciences offers a prize 
of 200 dollars for the best essay recording experi- 
ments, satisfactorily proving whether the changes 
in the hardness and friability of steel are due to 
physical or chemical causes, or to both. Papers 
are to be sent in before March, 1876, and the 
prize will be paid in July. 








PINE ARTS 


——— 


DORE'S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ * Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No. XI.-CHATSWORTH. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire’s generous permission 
has enabled us to describe the chief artistic trea- 
sures in his house at Chatsworth, comprising a vast 
collection of drawings in chalk, sepia, ink, and 
pictures in oil, enamels, illuminations in MSS., 
sculptures, both antique and modern, and engrav- 
ings of nearly all the schools. Respecting most of 


these classes, we have already prepared a consider- 
able number of memoranda, and propose to com- 
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ment on the works, grouping the materials according | 
to the schools to which the artists belonged. The | 
drawings, which we shall examine in the first | 
instance, comprise the finest private collection of 
the kind in England ; the British Museum alone 
surpasses the aggregate in general interest. The 
collection of such works in the University Galleries 
at Oxford is superior to that at Chatsworth in 
regard to the number of drawings by Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, but we believe no such 
gathering surpasses the latter in any other way. 
The greater number of these examples are framed, 
and cover, on both sides, the walls of two long, 
well-lighted galleries. These drawings are chiefly 
the works of painters, including numerous designs 
for the whole or parts of many well-known pictures 
by celebrated masters, studies of single figures, 
and details of form; also a considerable number of 
landscape-painters’ drawings, the last being princi- 
pally of the French and late Italian schools. These 
specimens are grouped at Chatsworth, but not very 
rigidly, according ‘to the schools they represent. 
In commenting on them, we, of course, accept the 
titles and authors’ names they bear, unless patent 
reasons are presented for supposing errors in these 
particulars. Of course only the more remarkable 
examples are brought to review, that is, only such 
as are of incontestable technical value. 

The smaller pictures at Chatsworth are hung in 
galleries which look into a quadrangle, galleries 
which are not very well adapted for the purpose. 
Most of the larger paintings are on the walls of 
the state and private rooms, where in general they 
are seen to advantage. Certain works are placed 
on staircases and corridors. The sculptures, at 
least the greater number, are in a noble gallery, 
which has been built to receive them. The en- 
gravings and illuminations are in the Library. 


ITALIAN DRAWINGS, 
Florentine School. 

The nucleus, or rather much the larger portion, 
of the collection of drawings was purchased from 
M. Flink, of Rotterdam, by the second Duke of 
Devonshire. We note primarily the examples 
which may be roughly classed as by Florentine 
artists. Among these is a valuable specimen, 
probably by Vasari or B. Franco, in pen and 
sepia, slightly washed with a brush, and repre- 
senting the roof of the Sistine Chapel, showing the 
figures on the rear vaults: a very careful, yet 
freely treated work, with considerable spirit in its 
generalizing treatment. This example has been 
ascribed to Michael Angelo himself. Our readers 
will not forget that in the University Galleries, 
Oxford, are preserved a considerable number of 
studies and sketches made by Buonarotti for the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel ; many of these 
are engraved in Ottley’s ‘ Italian School of Design,’ 
the whole are elaborately analyzed and described 
in Mr. Robinson’s ‘ Critical Account of the Draw- 
ings by Michael Angelo and Raffaello in the Uni- 
versity Galleries,’ Oxford, 1870. At Windsor, in 
the three volumes of drawings by, or attributed to, 
Michael Angelo, are several genuine specimens of 
this class. Near the sketch from the ceiling 
hangs a fine drawing by Bartolommeo, a whole 
length of a man, like an antique statue; also 
three colossal heads, two in profile, one in full 
view, roughly but powerfully executed, in his 
exaggerated manner, by Bandinelli, and with his 
name placed on them ; the workmanship of these 
examples would have rendered Cellini furious 
against the enemy whom he so _ persistently 
abused; with all their power, the sentiment of 
these sketches is very cvarse, as is usual with 
the productions of the demonstrative artist. To 
Michael Angelo himself we may refer several 
noble studies now at Chatsworth, to which we 
shall come presently. By Bandinelli is a much 
better specimen than the male heads just men- 
tioned, being a whole-length figure of a man, 
posed not unlike the antique statue of Augustus, 
and dressed in Florentine costume, drawn with 
@ pen in sepia, with great precision, in some- 
what angular forms, and with pretended rather 





than real learning. We find Baccio improved 


in the large drawing of ‘The Slaughter of the 
Innocents,’ made with a pen in sepia, and show- 
ing a very fine sculpturesque composition, or 
rather congeries of admirable groups, the arrange- 
ment being defective in coherency and spon- 
taneity, but the distinctive groups are possessed 
of great merit, and the figures elaborately executed 
and carefully designed in the artist’s operose 
mood. The work has a general resemblance to 
the ‘Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ which Marc 
Antonio, by order of Pope Clement, engraved 
from the picture now at Munich, a subject which 
Vasari describes as haviog been executed by 
Baccio for the church of San Lorenzo, Florence, 
where A. Bronzino’s fresco of this subject is. Ban- 
dinelli, however, produced the famous ‘Slaughter 
of the Innocents,’ which Marco da Ravenna and 
A. Veneziano engraved, i.¢. the design in ques- 
tion here, and thus described by Vasari, “ The 
plate being crowded with nude figures, male and 
female, with children living and dead, to say 
nothing of the varied attitudes exhibited by the 
women and soldiery, gave occasion for the display 
of Baccio’s power of design and of his knowledge 
of anatomy, and the action of the muscles on all 
the limbs procuring him very great fame on that 
account throughout all Europe.” There can be 
no question about the displays of anatomical 
knowledge, and the design before us is curiously 
interesting as that of a sculptor,—who, neverthe- 
less, in this, as in other cases, refused to be bound 
by the logic of his art,—while working in painting. 
Baccio hated Michael Angelo, but he strove to rival 
him, and out-Heroded Herod in this ‘Slaughter 
of the Innocents.’ One or two of these figures are 
not unlike those in Buonarotti’s ‘Cartoon of Pisa, 
the design of which Bandinelli is said to have 
destroyed, either for his own advantage, to spite 
Michael Angelo, or to serve Leonardo da Vinci, 
the last motive being the utterly incredible one. 

By Michael Angelo himself we noticed a treasury 
of drawings, among which we do not include the 
full-faced head of an old man, with his eyes looking 
up, attributed to him. On the other hand, there 
cannot be any doubt about the authenticity of the 
three naked male figures, lying as if wounded in 
battle, drawn with marvellous power and profound 
learning and skill, most admirably foreshortened. 
It appears to us that these may be parts of the 
design of, or studies for, the ‘Cartoon of Pisa,’ 
and to be considered in the same category with 
those of the like origin at Oxford, which may 
supply, or rather suggest, some of the lost groups 
in M. Angelo’s great work, of which A. Sangallo’s 
picture at Holkham gives only the most important 
part. Also, by Buonarotti (?), are two sketches in 
one frame, drawn with a pen in bistre, and repre- 
senting, (a), the antique figure of the walking and 
piping faun, so frequent in reliefs ; and (b), which 
is the larger work, a naked male figure in profile, 
with a mantle behind; this drawing has Sir P. 
Lely’s mark. It seems to us that neither of the 
fine drawings is by M. Angelo; compare the treat- 
ment of the contours in them with the like in the 
above-named group of recumbent figures, and in 
the drawing in red chalk, to which we shall next 
refer. This treatment does not seem elegantly 
full nor even learned enough for the power of 
Buonarotti. His earlier works did not fail as to 
learning, although he did not, until about the 
period of the Sistine Chapel, draw with such 
mastery and softness as in the study in red chalk. 
It must be admitted, however, that the figure of 
the faun might have been executed while the 
artist was studying in the Medici garden. 

If there were nothing else to be seen in Chats- 
worth but the red chalk study above indicated, 
that treasure alone would reward the student who 
went there. It is doubtless the design made from 
the life for the figure of Adam in the compartment 
representing, on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
the ‘ Creation of Adam,’ and is so transcendently 
spontaneous that it seems still to glow, so to say, 
fresh from the inspiration of the artist ; it differs 
from the completed design, and has points which 
recall one of the recumbent figures on the tombs 
in San Lorenzo; the left arm of Adam rests on 





—_.* 
the right knee, whereas in the picture this } 
is extended, a great improvement ; in the draw, 
the foot on that side is placed under the left ln. 
It seems to be a study made, as Michael Ap ry 
and other impetuous painters were accustomes, : 
work in the passion of invention, without He 
to be merely correct: thus the disproportiong 

J : ate 
accounted for with regard to the head; 4 
parts are dislocated, ¢.g., consider the arms ~ 
all these shortcomings vanish from sight while v 
study the work, and admire without stint the 
superb freedom and consummate inspiration of the 
design—the marvellous execution. 

By Michael Angelo is a most admirable drawin 
in black chalk, of the Virgin seated, with 
veil descending behind her figure, with her fee 
crossed ; Christ is standing at rest on hig mother 
knees, her left arm is placed round his body, his 
right hand is raised in benediction. The design ig 
well known. This version is one of its most majes- 
tically graceful renderings that we know hardly 
anything can surpass it in beauty and dignity, A 
drawing mentioned by Passavant, in his ‘ Tour of 
a German Artist, and in the account of such 
works at Chatsworth, as comprising the design for 
a female figure in the roof of the Sistine Chapel, 
we failed to find here. Agnolo Bronzino, the 
pupil of Pontormo, to one of whose more jm. 
portant frescoes we have already referred, an 
imitator of Michael Angelo with a certain measure 
of success, is represented by a characteristically 
grandiose and smooth work, a crucifixion, elabo- 
rated in red chalk with very great learning. 

A late member of the school of P. da Cortona, 
L. Baldi, of Pistoia, showed at once his own con. 
siderable ability and the source of his art in the 
design for a large, upright altarpiece, representing 
the *Martyrdom of St. John the Evangelist, the 
victim standing in a cauldron of boiling oil—a 
subject so nobly treated by Diirer in the well 
known woodcut, and by Rubens in his altarpiece 
at Mechlin. The design by Baldi has so much 
power of the tremendous sort, that we see the 
artist was born too late, and so missed becoming 
a designer of very much higher grade than he 
attained; he was born in 1623, and died in 1703. 
The executioners thrust the evangelist feet fore- 
most into the cauldron, while he, with arms and 
face upraised, looks at Heaven opening above. 
The group of executioners and attendants of the 
cauldron is designed in the grandiose and some 
what exaggerated mode of the period, but we 
must not on that account deny the high merit of 
the work. 

The drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, of the 
Lombard School, may well be placed in this cate 
gory. Probably, the most important of these is 
that which is so well known, supposed by Passa 
vant to be a study for parts of the picture known 
as ‘La Vierge aux Rochers,’ of which more than 
one version exists: one is in the Louvre, another 
belongs to the Earl of Suffolk, and was in the Royal 
Academy in 1870 (No. 6). These are most exqui- 
sitely elaborate drawings, heads of the Virgin, 
made in black chalk, heightened with white. The 
latter material looks as if it had been applied with 
a brush ; the headsare both turned about one-fourth 
to our right; the Virgin, who is looking down 
wards, has the peculiar crisped and wavy hait 
which Leonardo and his scholars affected so con 
stantly ; the hair hangs on both sides of the face. 
It is a most exquisite work, the contours being 
modelled with consummate precision and unchal- 
lengeable skill, each firm stroke of the chalk being 
laid on unerringly, with the perfect precision of 
a line engraving, and with such marvellous tac 
that Da Vinci has conveyed all he wished to con- 
vey. The modelling is more beautiful than the 
drawing, for it is perceptible to artists that the 
draughtsman has not quite truly given the forms of 
the skull, nor the perspective of the varying planes 
of the head and features, though he mastered all, 
no doubt, he intended to master, and with ineft 
able skill rendered the contours of the head. In 
every way, this is a delightful example of the 
highest possible interest. Ascribed to Leonardo 
are certain good drawings with a pen in ink, call’ 
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eads in profile, and of the sort so fre- 
nen ror sw) — the great painter, and of 
wich numerous alleged specimens are not genuine. 
We are inclined to doubt the greater number, ‘if 
ot all of these now in question. One of these 
isdades what looks like a caricature of Dante. 
r the head of a man in profile, looking do wn. 
Luca Signorelli we have four emblematic 
drawn with a brush in sepia and white, on 


By 
fgares, 


tM blue paper that has reddened, representing, with 


other subjects, ‘ Spes,’ as standing on the slippery 
peight of a planetary ring (?). By Andrea del Sarto 
ge several capital works, including very spirited 
gudies in red chalk of two male figures energetic- 
Also a nearly life-sized bead, in 
three-quarters view to our left, with a cap, the eyes 
io the front, and an exquisitely-conveyed expres- 
jon of a happy smile in the eyes and on the lips; 
ihe hair is brushed off the forehead, and cut rather 
short; the light is from our left. It is described as 
a portrait of Sansovino, and it is, at any rate, one 
of the finest pieces of draughtsmanship that we 
know; notice the marvellous treatment of the 
nostril and lips, the perfect drawing of the cheeks 
gpd forehead. Del Sarto must have been a won- 
derfully learned draughtsman to produce so fine a 


lf york as this; it is undoubtedly his. 


Of the later school we observe several capital 
eaamples by Perino del Vaga ; noteworthily a set 
of clever sketches of heads made with a pen, and 
roughly shaded ; a beautiful drawing, in red chalk, 
ofanaked infant, seated on a pillow and laughing, 
the figure of an old man is behind; also, a Feast of 
the Gods, drawn in sepia on grey paper, and height- 
ened with white—a learned and elaborate design, 
yith a rather tumultuous composition, marked by 
rigorous invention ; there is a very fine figure of 
Diana on our right : this is an admirable specimen. 
Alsoa fine male head, the face uplifted ; a very 
rigorous and admirably composed Boar Hunt, with 
nymphs and men—a beautiful composition, highly 
characteristic of the artist and the taste which 
obtained at his time, being the design for an altar- 
jiece, comprising the Virgin, Child, two Saints, 
anda devotee. By the same we notice a ‘ Fame,’ 
conceived with great spirit, and drawn with a brush 
insepia, heightened with white ; also a Christ on 
the Mount of Olives, oval, which looks like a study 
for sculpture, sosymmetrically hasit been composed; 
itis very fine, indeed, in its way, with an admir- 
able design, and full of that dramatic force which 
obtained with Del Vaga. By F. Salviati is a very 
fine study with black chalk on white paper, 
from one of the figures on the tomb of L. de’ 
Medici. Piero di,Cosimo made a study, which 
is here, representing the drapery on a man’s 
shoulders, and beautifully wrought in a very fine 
and noble style, and worthy of the master of Andrea 
del Sarto. Another study of drapery, of great 
merit and value, is here, a production of A. Pol- 
liuolo, two figures of men, most vigorously and 
completely drawn with a pen. Another highly 
swenic drawing, by F. Salviati, shows his idea of 
Burbarossa’s submission to the Pope, kissing his 
foot before St. Mark’s: the Doge stands at the 
side of the Pope; the Emperor has placed his 
septre, so that it leans against a step. This gives 
acuriously dramatic spirit to that part of the 
design. This drawing is on grey paper, with ink 
and white. 

Mantuan School. 
Andrea Mantegna is nobly represented here 
bymeans of several fine drawings: (a.), made with 
apen in bistre on white paper, representing a race 
combat of marine deities riding on monsters ; 
’ fury accompanies the rout. This is conceived 
vith tremendous energy and true grotesque power. 
This design was engraved by Mantegna himself: 
%¢ Bartsch’s list, No. 18. (b.) A Crucifixion, or 
iter the sacrifice,——like the last, engraved by the 
itsigner,—shows, with intense pathos and won- 
lerful art, the Virgin fainting at the foot of the 
toss, and supported by two women ; a beautiful 
ind characteristically pathetic design, expressed in 
avery fine composition, engraved by Mantegna 
limself (Bartsch, No. 2). Here are two capital 
irawings of baskets, formed of vine leaves, attri- 








buted to Mantegna, but no doubt erroneously so. 
Among the finest works of the class now in ques- 
tion are those by Mantegna, and representing 
subjects which he affected. (c.) Judith putting the 
head of Holofernes into the sack, which her 
maid holds with its mouth open. This is painted 
with a small brush in crimson, on a white ground, 
and with the firm, ornate, and learned touch of 
the master ; it has the well-known grand design, 
showing a noble conception of the subject to have 
been magnificentiy composed in the stately way 
of the Mantuan, with draperies that offer almost 
inexhaustible means of study, not only on account 
of the intense expression which has been imparted 
to them, but through their beautiful and thorough 
execution. The draperies of the respective figures 
differ in character, being adapted with invaluable 
skill to the differing subjects. The statuesque 
dignity of Mantegna’s art, grandiose as it was, is 
almost truly grand here; it is hardly a paradox 
to say that these figures lack nothing but repose 
to be equal to specimens of the finest Greek sculp- 
ture ; endowed with so much movement as they 
have, they suggest something of what we may suppose 
the Greek stage exhibited in its graceful tragedy. 
The signature of the artist, “Andrea Matinia,” and 
the date, 1482, appear on the blade of the sword 
which Judith grasps. She is looking sideways, 
with an expression of horror at her own act, the 
natural revulsion of feeling attending the conclu- 
sion of the deed which she had set herself to do, 
but which seems ineffably shocking to her while 
the head of her victim, its locks twining about her 
fingers, is heavy in her hand, ere it falls plumb 
into the sack. Near this hangs (d.) a drawing, by 
the same, showing a different design for an inde- 
pendent conception of the same subject, and dated 
ten years earlier. It is executed with a pen, or 
small brush, we cannot assert which instrument 
was used, in sepia. The arrangement of the figure 
is similar to the above, but the attitude of Judith 
is different from that which obtained in the other 
design; here she is looking up triumphantly, as 
though she rejoiced in the success of her treachery, 
and exulted in the fall of her enemy. She holds 
the head of Holofernes in her left hand, the sword 
in her right hand, which is the reverse of the for- 
merly-named design. In that now in question, 
tne couch appears behind, with its canopies. The 
crisp yet powerful draughtsmanship of these 
drawings is wonderful; nothing could be more 
learned yet broad in style and feeling for form. 
Mantegna has obtained breadth by means of ren- 
dering an infinity of details, so that his work 
resembles in this quality the surface of the sea 
when marked by a multiplicity of waves, but 
which is not on that account less “broad” in its 
aspect. Both these drawings were, with many 
others now in question, in the Leeds Exhibition, 
1868 (Nos, 2623-4) ; also, a picture of the subject, 
by Mantegna, belonging to Col. Markham. A 
drawing by Mantegna, in silver point, of a man’s 
head, in a Flemish costume, which Dr. Waagen 
saw at Chatsworth, probably escaped our notice. 

In the next article of this series, we hope to 
continue the uccount of drawings at Chatsworth, of 
the Roman, Bolognese, Venetian, and Parmese 
schools. The Duke of Devonshire’s collection is 
exceptionally rich in such works by Raphael, 
Annibale Carracci, Parmigiano, G. Romano, 
Correggio, Giorgione, Veronese, Titian, S. del 
Piombo, Tintoret, and others, 





J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 

WE have, with much regret, to record the 
death of this famous sculptor, whose loss is the 
more lamentable as it occurred while he was in 
the fullness of professional success, and in what is, 
artistically speaking, the prime of life, for a sculp- 
tor at fifty-six years of age has lost none of his 
powers by the course of time, and has gained all 
that which can be expected to accrue to him by 
means of long practice and ample experience. This 
was peculiarly the case with Foley, whose last im- 
portant work placed before the public is decidedly 
his masterpiece, being the noble equestrian group 
of Sir James Outram on his charger, placed in 





front of the Atheneum Club, and, like nearly all 
our first-rate English sculptures, to wit, Lord 
Hardinge by Foley, and Mr. Woolner’s superb 
Parsee merchant, destined for India. The death 
of an artist so capable as the sculptor of ‘Outram’ 
is a national loss, for power to produce works so 
large and in so grand a style is very rare, so that 
it will take time to train another in his place. 

Foley’s chief claim on our applause was founded 
on the careful and scholarly way in which he ex- 
ecuted his statues and busts. That his workman- 
ship was faultless, we do not, of course, assert; but 
that it was generally that of a learned, accom- 
plished, and conscientious artist, no one will deny. 
We recognize in all parts of his sculptures, whether 
they have been entirely executed by his own 
hands, or, as was inevitable from the numbers of 
commissions he undertook, by other hands labour- 
ing under his direction, a sound standard of treat- 
ment ruling the execution of every part, and 
always marked by thorough sense of style, that 
rare attainment in modern sculpture. Good, 
honest, and intelligent workmanship is so un- 
common in the monuments which have been 
erected of late, that it is always delightful to en- 
counter the productions in which Foley displayed 
learning and technical skill. 

This is the more remarkable because the greater 
number of our sculptors or figure-makers—the 
latter is the apter term—are either so ignorant of 
the technique of the art they dishonour, or so igno- 
miniously careless and hasty in grasping the prices 
of their works, that they appear unworthy to be 
called sculptors, and we never hear of a new figure 
set up by persons of this order without regret aud 
shame. Again, Foley’s death is to be lamented 
on other accounts than those above named—his 
example was invaluable as that of a man who 
understood the logic of his art, and obeyed the 
laws which regulate sculpture. Such an example 
as this is unusually precious just now, when the 
popular fancy — call it “the fashion” — runs 
strongly in favour of picturesque statues and 
busts, which, whatever may be their other merits, 
are anything but monumental. Thus, with lack 
of technical training or abundant carelessness on 
the part of the figure-makers of the time, and 
a popular fancy favouring fallacious statuary, we 
are compelled to say that the conditions of current 
sculptures and the prospects of future art of that 
order are not exhilarating to the critic who cares 
to look ahead of his day. 

It is unfortunate that Foley, owing to some not 
very clearly-explained dissatisfaction with regard 
to the action of the Royal Academicians in a cer- 
tain case, had persistently refused to contribute to 
the annual Exhibition, or take any part in the con- 
duct of the institution of which he was a member. 
So strong was his feeling on this point, that no 
one would have been surprised to hear that he 
had ceased to be a member of the Academy. 
More than ten years have elapsed since he seut 
anything to the Exhibition. We know that 
remonstrances on the part of his brethren have 
been made to Foley on this subject, and we have 
been informed that explanations were requested 
from him, and promises of satisfaction offered to 
the artist who conceived himself aggrieved if he 
could establish his case. We do not know what 
results followed these proposals, but hope they 
were in a way to bear fruit atthe next Exhibition, 
so that the scandal arising from the first sculptor- 
member of the Academy refusing to contribute 
might cease. 

Foley’s principal works must be well known 
to our readers: they begin with ‘ Innocence’ and 
the ‘ Death of Abel,’ in 1839. ‘Ino and Bacchus,’ 
acast of which was at the International Exhibition, 
1862, appeared in 1840. ‘ Caractacus,’ executed 
for the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, is another 
great work of Foley’s: we believe the original 
marble was exhibited in 1862. He produced also 
‘The Death of Lear,’ ‘ Lear and Cordelia,’ ‘ Venus 
rescuing Aineas,’ ‘Prospero and Miranda,’ ‘Con- 
templation,’ ‘ Egeria,’ ‘John Hampden,’ and ‘Sir 
C. Barry.’ Besides these, was the simple and 
dignified ‘Lord Hardinge,’ the original of which 
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appeared at Burlington House before it was sent 
to Calcutta, and attracted so much admiration, 
that strenuous efforts were made to obtain a 
replica to be erected in London. Funds fell 
short for the execution of this proposal. ‘ Lord 
Herbert of Lea,’ not Foley’s best work, stands 
before the War Office. Foley produced, more 
recently than the above, statues of Goldsmith and 
Burke, which have been erected in Dublin. The 
artist was born in 1818, entered the Royal 
Academy asa student in 1834; he was elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1849, and R.A. 
in 1855. He died on the 27th ultimo, of a rapidly 
fatal pleuritic affection. 





KENNY MEADOWS, 


WE regret to have to record the death of the 
once well-known and highly-popular designer for 
wood engravers, Kenny Meadows ; a clever man, 
who may be said to have so completely outlived 
his reputation that even most of us who remem- 
bered his innumerable designs illustrating “ Shak- 
speare,” also certain “ Heads of the People” as the 
artist called them, took it for granted that he had 
long ago “shuffled off this mortal coil,” as he 
might be expected to say of his own departure. 
The illustrations to “ Shakspeare,” notwithstanding 
abundance of affectations of the most puerile kind, 
not unfrequently, and especially in the less pre- 
tending designs, vignettes, and the like, exhibited 
pretty and graceful fancies. Kenny Meadows 
married the daughter of John Henning, who made 
the capital reduced and restored copies from the 
frieze of the Parthenon, and other works of con- 
siderable merit. Kenny Meadows was, we believe, 
eighty-seven years of age at the time of his death, 
although a member of his family, who has written 
to us, says “ eighty-four.” 








MUSIC 


agi 
THE THREE-CHOIR FESTIVAL. 

Next week, Gloucester will be “ en pleine féte.” 
There will be four mornings and evenings of music 
sacred and secular. There will be open house, 
much feasting, and great hospitality. At the 
Shire Hall there are to be two evening concerts. 
At the Cathedral, oratorio will be heard with full 
band and chorus, and with solo singers of great 
recognized ability. There are 114 stewards to 
look after the comforts of the congregation, as well 
as of the audiences; and these masters of the 
ceremonies, in addition to the privilege of wearing 
rosettes, may perhaps have a share of oratorical 
display in the concert room, should any con- 
trariety arise ; but their special function will be 
to contribute equally towards any deficiency in 
the outlay, assuming that the sale of tickets 
should not meet the heavy expenditure. Under 
any circumstances, the diocesan funds will receive 
intact the contributions at the Cathedral doors, 
for although it is the 151st celebration of the 
co-operation of the Three Choirs with extraneous 
artists, and to help the clerical charities, it seems 
that the inferior clergy are still obliged to rely on 
the Musical Festivals to alleviate the distress in 
families left destitute by the death of the working 
pastors. Again is read the sad statement, that 
there are 147 benefices within the three dioceses 
having an income below 100/. per annum, And 
yet these Cathedral collections, independently of 
donations, only secure, it seems, 20]. to a widow 
and 15l. to each orphan. But the half loaf is better 
than no loaf at all. The Rev. Daniel Lysons,—whose 
book on the ‘Origin and Progress of the Meeting 
of the Three Choirs’ up to 1812, and continued 
by the late Mr. Amott, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, still remains the only record,—mentions 
that after the Church of England had been plun- 
dered by the monastic bodies for centuries, the 
Reformers, the Roundheads, and Cavaliers in turn 
joined in the act of confiscation, so that nearly all 
the religious communities are held responsible for 
the impoverished condition of the inferior clergy. 
But the author omitted to explain why the capi- 





tular bodies have not come to the rescue, and, by 
equalizing the revenue, prevented the necessity of 
the begging cap being sent round annually for a 
century and a half. But, curiously enough, the 
most rampant opposition to these musical meetings 
has arisen from the clergy themselves, and the 
continuation of the performances has been more 
often endangered by their denunciations than by 
those of secular opponents. The clerical objections, 
which have not been dropped, arise, first, because 
it is contended that a cathedral should not be 
converted into a music-hall ; secondly, because 
the selections are made at times from the Roman 
Catholic Masses; and thirdly and chiefly, that 
the engagement of foreign and native artists, 
whose faith differs from that of the estab- 
lished Church, lead to desecration of the edi- 
fice. But Sir Michael Costa, whose opinion 
is disinterested, as he has never been engaged 
as a conductor at any Three-Choir Festival, 
expressed at one period of strenuous attacks his 
strong sympathy with the three gatherings, as he 
considered they had done good to “art, to religion, 
and to the profession.” For many years there 
was great difficulty to induce noblemen and gentle- 
men of the counties and of the towns to act as 
stewards, but when the number was confined to 
some half-dozen the liability was large. Of late 
there are one hundred, more or less, who under- 
take the responsibility, and there is now no occa- 
sion to raise general guarantee fees. There is still 
another cause which has placed the continuity of 
the festivals in danger, and that is, the increased 
railroad facilities, which enable amateurs to visit 
London to hear such superior performances both 
at sacred and secular concerts. Inasmuch as the 
various Deans (the Bishops are a nonentity in 
control over the Cathedrals), who have been succes- 
sively in power, have invariably insisted that the 
local organist should be regarded as a holy 
father of the Chapter, no experienced professor, 
habituated to the use of the baton, is permitted to 
conduct the concerts ; to be sure, there is the first 
violinist, who virtually (and fortunately) restores 
the old functions of “Leader,” or else the cata- 
strophes would have been greater than they are. It 
is, of course, unreasonable to expect that a cathedral 
organist, who deserts his own manuals and pedals 
once in three years, can influence a body of artists, 
vocal and instrumental, with whose temperament 
and attributes he‘is quite unacquainted. From 
the artistic point of view, therefore, the execution 
will be found disappointing to the experienced 
metropolitan concert frequenter; but, however 
annoying may be the mishaps in the ensemble at 
the Choir Festivals, they possess one undeniable 
advantage over any London execution, so far as 
regards oratorio in the Cathedral. And it is to 
experience the reverential sensation created by the 
‘Messiah’ or the ‘Elijah’ within the sacred 
structure, that even the most aged and experienced 
exactors of a perfect performance will travel the 
long distance to listen to the broad and massive 
effects of Handel, to the picturesque and melodious 
ones of Mendelssohn. No wonder that by many 
devotees the performance is regarded as a solemn 
service of song, that devotional feelings are 
excited as pure and holy as if the sounds were 
prayers or sermons from pastors of flocks. As for 
the clergy making themselves censors of such con- 
gregations, it is simply absurd. It is not for them 
to analyze the motives or scrutinize the hearts 
severely of the listeners who sit or stand entranced 
at the appeals to the heart through the ear. 

To the architectural antiquary, Gloucester pre- 
sents many points of interest besides its noble 
Cathedral. It would occupy more than a day to 
inspect the antiquities of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and the surrounding scenery is always 
pleasing, and in some parts picturesque. The 
Cotswold Hills, if not so varied and striking in 
beauty as the Malvern Hills, are sweeping and 
bold. 

Although the programme contains no new work, 
there are compositions of the sacred school besides 
the customary ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah,’ which will 
be comparatively novel, namely, Weber’s cantata, 





e Oe 
‘The Praise of Jehovah,’ and Rossini’s ‘M 
Solennelle.’ The more familiar selections will, 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ Rossini’s ‘Stabat ) 
endelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise, and selecti 
from Haydn’s ‘Creation.’ Instead of three even; 
secular concerts, there will be only two, but the 
third will not be abolished, as it will be replaca 
by a Cathedral performance on the Tuesday 
evening. The practice adopted at these Festivals 
of presenting connected gleanings from ope 
instead of royalty ballads, is to be commended: 
and Mozart’s ‘Don Juan’ and Weber's ‘Oberon! 
besides Mendelssohn’s music to ‘A Midsumee 
Night’s Dream,’ will be given, with the respectiyg 
overtures. The ‘Jupiter’ Symphony of ame 
will test the quality of the band, of which M 
Sainton is the chef dattaque, and his coll eg 
include the familiar names of Messrs. Dando, Carto. 
dus, Day, Willy, R. Blagrove, the Howells, father 
and son, the Harpers, Lazarus, Radcliff, Horton 
Hawkes, &c. Numerically, the orchestra is weak 
as thirty-nine stringed for the Cathedral might be 
advantageously doubled nearly, to cope with the 
customary amount of brass, wind, and percussion, 
besides the organ. The solo singers engaged are 
Malle. Tietjens and Miss Edith Wynne, sopranos: 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Miss Griffiths, and Migs 
A. Stirling, contraltos ; Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr 
Bentham, tenors; and Mr. Lewis Thomas and 
Signor Agnesi, basses. The names of Madame 


Patey, Madame Lemmens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Santley, all singers supreme in oratorio, wil] 
be missed. The organists will be Mr. Townshend 
Smith (Hereford) and Mr. Done (Worcester), and 
the conductor will be, ex cathedrdé, Dr. Wesley, 
We are assured that the financial prospects of the 
Festival look very promising. 








Husical Gossip. 


THE new version of M. Offenbach’s ‘Deu 
Aveugles,’ at the Gaiety Theatre, by Mr. Arthur 
Clements, is well sustained by Mr. J. G. Taylor 
(Giraffier Black) and Mr. J. Maclean (Patachon 
White). Mr. Arthur Cecil as Box, in ‘ Cox and 
Box,’ a post he filled so vivaciously at the Gallery 
of Illustration, will cause a fresh interest to be 
taken in Mr. A. Sullivan’s sparkling music. Mr. 
F. Sullivan, the composer’s brother, is Cox; and 
Mr. J. G. Taylor is Serjeant Bouncer. With the 
two last acts of M. Offenbach’s ‘ Princess of Trebi- 
zonde,’ in which Mesdames E. Farren and Loseby, 
Messrs. J. G. Taylor and Lyall, appear, opéra-boufe 
is quite in the ascendant. 

Miss ANNIE SincLarR, who made a favourable 
impression at Covent Garden Theatre in Mr. Bou- 
cicault’s ‘ Babil and Bijou,’ and at the Gaiety as 
Clairette, in ‘La Fille de Madame Angot, made 
her début at the Crystal Palace Opera-house on 
Tuesday, in Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ the other parts 
sustained by Miss Franklein, Messrs. Nordblom, 
Courtney, Temple, and F. Celli. 

THE new opéra-bouffe, ‘The Demon’s Bride; or, 
a Legend of a Lucifer-Match,’ will be produced 
next Monday, at the Alhambra Theatre. 

MD LE. RENz1, who sang at the Athénée theatre, 
in Paris, has been added to the list of vocalists at 
the Promenade Concerts. Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Rossini, and Mozart nights have been 
given as usual. To the three Conductors, M. 
Hervé, Mr. Betjemann, and Sir J. Benedict, will 
be added a supplementary one this evening 
(Saturday), when the well-known German dance 
composer, Herr Keler Bela, who conducted at 
Wiesbaden, will make his first appearance. 4 
juveni'e pianist, a pupil of Mr. Halle, Miss Amin 
Goodwin, ten years of age, played last Tuesday 
night. Last evening (Friday) was devoted to Welsh 
music, but happily only for the first part. 

M. Gounop has resolved to reside again in France. 
If this statement of the Paris papers be correct, hopes 
may be entertained of the production of his setting 
of Corneille’s ‘Polyeucte,’ the score of which he 
has long completed. His ‘Georges Dandin,’ after 
Moliére, will be produced at the Opéra Comique 
in the winter. 
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—— 
Meverseer’s ‘Pardon de Ploérmel,’ known here 
‘Dinorah,’ bas been revived with marked suc- 

-* at the Théatre National de ’Opéra Comique, 

where it was produced on the 4th of April, 1859, 

gith Madame Marie Cabel, M. Faure, and M. 

Ginte-Foy, in the three principal parts. In 

Jaouary, 1860, M. Troy replaced M. Faure as 

Hoel; and in October of the same year, a contralto, 

Malle. Wertheimber, undertook the character, 

Malle. Monrose was Dinorah. Since that 
iod, the opera has not been given, although fre- 
uently on the point of being represented. The 

Italian version at Covent Garden was brought out 

om the 26th of July, 1859, under Sir Michael 

(osta’s direction, with Madame Miolan Carvalho, 
- mori Gardoni and Graziani in the cast, M. Meyer- 

heer having composed the recitatives for the spoken 

dislogue of the Salle Favart ; he also added the 
popular Canzonetta for the Goatherd, sustained by 
the late Madame Nantier Didi¢e. Miss Louisa Pyne 

. Bodda), in the English version, was very 
happy in her delineation of Dinorah. It is, of 
course, well known that Madame Adelina Patti 
has made the mad heroine one of her finest 
ggumptions. The cast in Paris now comprises 

Malle. Zina Dalti, MM. Bouhy and Lhérie ; the 

lady seems to have been over weighted; M. 

Bouhy, a pupil of M. Faure, has naturally made 

his master his model for Hoel; M. Lhérie was 

excellent as Corentin. The subordinate parts 
are filled by M. Dafriche (the Hunter) ; M. Cha- 
rlli (the Reaper) ; and Mdlles. Chevalier, Reine, 

Ducasse, and Lina Bell, the goatherds and shep- 

herdesses. The air written for Madame Didiée 

was sung by Mdlle. Lina Bell, formerly of the 

Varictés. The mise en scene was excellent, but 

the real water of 1859 for the inundation was 

dispensed with, as at Covent Garden, which much 
distressed _Meyerbeer until he saw the ingenious 
substitute by Mr. Beverly. M. Gounod’s 

‘Mireille’ is to be soon produced at the Salle 

Favart for the first time, with Madame Miolan 

Carvalho as the heroine, who sustained the part at 

the Thédtre Lyrique when the work was first 

heard. 


Herr WAGNER, in a letter addressed to the 
editor of an American journal, returning thanks 
for some favourable notices of the composer’s 
works, complains bitterly of the lack of support 
he has met with in Germany, in raising the capital 
required for his proposed National Opera-house at 
Bayreuth ; he states that the entire press has 
pronounced against his undertaking, and that he 
has received no aid from nobility, society, capi- 
talists, and from the savans; co-operation has 
come solely from the great popular masses, which, 
despite calumny and denunciation against him 
and his compositions, have remained faithful, and 
itis on these classes he relies. He is grateful to 
M. Théodore Thomas and his orchestra for intro- 
ducing his music in America, moved only by 
patriotism and enthusiasm ; whilst nearly all the 
famed musicians in Germany have behaved so 
badly, and even ridiculously. He is, however, 
sife for the representations to be given in 1876, 
thanks to credit he has obtained ; but at the same 
time he would feel deeply indebted to the Ameri- 
cans if they would raise funds for the Bayreuth 
Association to raise the character of German art. 


Sicyon Verpt has also rushed into print, in a 
letter to his Milan publisher, Signor Tito Ricordi, 
to protest indignantly against the act of a military 
band in Ferrara, by playing his ‘Manzoni Re- 
quiem’ in a circus. He adds that he learns, also, 
that this Mass is to be executed at Bologna with 
Planoforte accompaniment only. “Reduce my 
orchestration,” writes Signor Verdi; “be it good 
or bad, it has a precise signification, a real inten- 
fon, And this profanation arises from musicians 
at Bologna, in the fine land called the country of art 
and genius, and under the eyes of a municipality 
vhich is credited with being the protector of 
at.” He calls upon his publisher to put a stop 
r* 7 “sacrilege” by legal proceedings, if pos- 
sible, 


AMonest new operas to be heard in Italy are 





‘Mattia Corvino,’ by Signor Pinsuti (of London), 
who set Shakspeare’s ‘Merchant of Venice’ for 
Bologna ; ‘ Lia e Selvaggia,’ by Signor Schira, the 
composer of the cantata ‘The Lord of Burleigh’ 
for the last Birmingham Festival; and ‘II Solitario,’ 
by Signor Musone. 


A LETTER from Venice describes the enthusiastic 
welcome given to the famed Choral Union of 
Vienna, on the arrival of the members, they having 
been received at the railway station by the munici- 

ality. The Austrian choralists sang at the Fenice 

heatre at a concert, and one piece, an Italian 
“Homage to Venice,” made quite a sensation. 
A serenade in gondolas down the Grand Canal, 
despite the rain, equally excited the Venetians. 

Tue Thédtre des Folies Dramatiques was 
re-opened last Tuesday night (September 1) 
with ‘La Fille de Madame Angot, with a 
new Clairette in Mdlle. Rose Marie, a new Pom- 
ponnet in M. Emmanuel, and a new Ange Pitou in 
Mario Widmer (from Brussels and London). The 
same opera was performed at the Lyceum last 
Monday, and at the transpontine Elephant and 
Castle Theatre. The cast at the former includes 
Mesdames Soldene and Dolaro ; Messrs. Beverley, 
Wallace, Laurent, Norton, Lewins, and Marshall ; 
and at the latter, Mesdames Susanna Cole and 
Berthier ; Messrs. Offord, Barry, Lindo, Adelman, 
Reilly, and Wadmore. 


M. Epovarp Fftis has handed over to MM. 
Firmin Didot the MS. of the fifth volume of 
‘L’Histoire Générale de la Musique,’ completed 
from the documents left by his father, so long the 
Principal of the Brussels Conservatoire, and one 
of the most erudite of musical historians, The 
fourth volume of this valuable work is now at 
press at Paris. 


THE Théatre Lyrique, now rebuilt in the Place 
du Chatelet in Paris, will for the future be called 
the Théitre Historique, as it will be devoted 
solely to the drama by M. Castellani, the new 
lessee, formerly an actor at the Gymnase, who 
obtained the appointment at the public compe- 
tition at a rental of 2,800/. per annum. There is 
no Government subvention to this undertaking. 
M. Bagier will have the 4,000/. voted by the 
Legislature, at the Salle Ventadour for the French 
lyrical drama, but he has no grant for Italian opera, 
which will be given in the same theatre. 


Tue débuts of two new tenors are looked forward 
to at the Grand Opéra. M. Vergnet, in ‘ Robert 
le Diable,’ and the Pole, M. Ladislas, in the 
‘ Huguenots,’ as Raoul. : 


Tue Director of the Brussels Thédtre de la Mon- 
naie announces the re-opening for this day, the 5th 
inst. He has engaged for a limited number of repre- 
sentations Madame Nilsson, after she has sung in 
German in Vienna, Madame Marie Sass, and Mdlle. 
Rosine Bloch. His regular company will comprise 
Mesdames Hamackers, Leslino, Salla, Chauveau, and 
Priola; MM. Salomon, Blum, Laurent, Devoyod, 
Rougé, Echetto, H. Regnier, Tapiau, Chapuis, and 
Mechelaene. M. Joseph Dufont will be the con- 
ductor. The operas to be given will be ‘ L’Afri- 
caine’ of Meyerbeer, the ‘ Magic Flute’ and ‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ of Mozart, the ‘Guillaume Tell’ 
of Rossini, the ‘Rienzi’ of Herr Wagner, ‘La 
Reine de Chypre’ and the ‘Val d’Andorre’ of 
Halévy, ‘Hamlet’ of M. Ambroise Thomas, ‘La 
Perle du Brésil’ of M. Félicien David, and ‘Les 
Martyrs’ of Donizetti. 


Tae Dal Verme has re-opened with Signor 
Verdi’s ‘Due Foscari.’ The Scala will produce 
Sejior Gomes’s ‘Salvator Rosa, which had no great 
success in Genoa, and a new work, ‘I Pezzenti,’ 
by Signor Canepa. Glinka’s ‘ Vita por lo Czar’ 
will be mounted on a grander scale than at the 
Dal Verme theatre. The Scala troupe includes 
Mesdames Emma Wiziak, A. Mentschikoff, Mon- 
tilla, Blenio, Justine Macvitz, Capelli, and Signori 
I, D’Avanzi, G. D’Antoni (tenors), A. Parboni, E. 
Fagotti (baritones), Bagagiolo, Bianchi, and Man- 
fredi (basses), A new theatre will soon be opened 
in Milan, in the Via Palermo, to be called after 
the founder's name, Teatro Castelli; it is to be 





opened with Signor Petrella’s ‘ Marco Visconti,’ to 
be followed by Signor Marchetti’s ‘ Ruy Blas,’ and 
by an adaptation of M. Lecocq’s ‘ Giroflé-Girofla.’ 








DRAMA 


a 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. —Sole Lessee and M anager 
F. B. Chatterton.—On MONDAY, and DURING the WEEK, ‘ AMY 
ROBSA ’ M wick, Messrs. H. Sinclair, ._Terriss, R. 

a » Mesdames E. 

r D'Arcy, and K. Vaughan. To Conclude with the 

opening of the Pantomime of ‘JACK im the BUX.’—Doors open at 
6°30, commence at7. Prices, from 6d. to 5l. 58. 








Geschichte des Hollandeschen Theaters. Von 
Ferd. von Hellwald. (Rotterdam, Van 
Hengel & Eeltjes.) 

In writing a good and, it may be supposed, 

trustworthy history of the Dutch stage, Herr 

von Hellwald has thrown much light upon his- 
trionic art in England. The fact that English 
theatrical companies made frequent excursions 
into different towns of Germany and the 

Netherlands, penetrating so far even as Den- 

mark, has for some time past been established. 

According to Herr von Hellwald, the origin 

of stage plays in Holland is assignable to their 

visits. In 1585 a company of players came in 
the suite of the Earl of Leicester, who was 
in command of the troops sent by Queen 

Elizabeth to the assistance of the States- 

General. So great was their success, that 

in following years other companies ventured 

across, and gave representations on their 
own account. In 1590 a troupe, under Rob. 

Browne, is mentioned. Other companies fol- 

lowed in 1604 and 1605. So late as 1645, 

when the decay of stage plays in England put 

the players to shifts to earn a livelihood, Eng- 
lish performances were given in Amsterdam. 

No such traces, as might be anticipated, of the 

influence of Shakspeare survive in the Dutch 

drama. A too rigid adherence to the Aristo- 
telian maxims exercised from the first in 

Holland an influence analogous to that from 

which German drama suffered during the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 

“national character of the Dutch stage was 

thoroughly and entirely ruined.” The first 

performances in Dutch were established by 
the Rhetorical Association of Amsterdam, the 
members of which gave mysteries first, and, 

subsequently, regular plays, paying a tax of a 

florin and a half per head towards expenses. 

In 1617 the committee of an asylum relieved 

members of this charge, and undertook the 

management of performances, which then for 
the first time were made public. In the first 
year the profits were 2,000 florins. <A regular 
theatre was established by the committee, and 
became a portion of municipal property, being 
conducted by directors appointed by the 
municipality till 1681, when it was let at the 
large yearly rental of 20,000 florins. In 
the seventeenth century the public were fond 
of sensational effects. The heroine of one 
piece is represented as beheaded on the stage : 

in a second, the hero is seen hanging on a 

gallows ; and ina third, the limbs of a criminal 

are one by one lopped off and thrown into a 

well. During subsequent years, the influence 

of the French stage, so deplored by Lessing in 

Germany, remained paramount in Holland. 

Zjermez, the one celebrated actor the Dutch 

stage can boast of, appears, in point of talent, 

to have been not far, if at all, behind Betterton, 
whom in date of appearance he slightly an- 

ticipated. Herr von Hellwald has written a 

thoughtful book, which forms an important 
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contribution to our knowledge of the revival 
of dramatic representations in Europe. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tue cast with which ‘Amy Robsart’ was revived, 
at the re-opening of Drury Lane on Saturday last, 
differs little from that with which the piece was 
given at the same house in February. Mr. Cres- 
wick replaces Mr. Ryder in the part of Varney ; 
Miss Wallis is once more the heroine; Miss Edith 
Stuart, Queen Elizabeth ; and Mr. Sinclair, the Earl 
of Leicester. Judging from the reception awarded 
the drama and the pantomime, the management 
can afford to wait for the spectacular play of 
‘Richard Cceur de Lion,’ now, we are told, in active 
preparation. 

Tue Charing Cross Theatre will re-open on 
Saturday next, with a new comedy, in three acts, 
by Mr. Burnand; and with a burlesque by Mr. 
Farnie, to be given by the actresses known as the 
“‘ Lydia Thompson troupe.” 

Mr. Warts Puruuies’s drama of ‘ Lost in Lon- 
don’ will be revived at the Princess’s on Thurs- 
day next, with a cast including Mr. Emery, Mr. 
Belmore, Miss Lydia Foote, and Mrs. Mellon. 

Mr. J. S. CuarkE will commence, on Saturday 
next, a short engagement at the Adelphi Theatre. 

Mr. Barry Suttivan is fulfilling a brief engage- 
ment at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, previous 
to his departure for America. 

Mr. Catvert, of the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, is about to go to New York, to produce 
there ‘Henry the Fifth,’ on the same scale of 
grandeur that distinguished its representation at 
the Prince’s Theatre. 

‘Les Mormons A Paris,’ a four-act whim- 
sicality, of the same order as ‘Gavaut, Minard et 
Cie.,’ and other well-known productions, has been 
given at the Variétés. Its authors are MM. Dela- 
cour and Louis Leroy. Albert Savarin, a young 
Parisian, converted during a residence at Salt 
Lake City to the Mormon faith, takes suddenly to 
flight, leaving behind him his wives and his con- 
victions. Returning to Paris, he espouses, on the 
very day of bis arrival, a young lady, without, as 
may be supposed, informing her of his previous 
ties. When in his wife’s attendant he discovers one 
of those who had been sealed to him, and when, 
subsequently, he discovers that the whole of his 
former wives have followed him to France, his 
position becomes sufficiently uncomfortable. M. 
Grenier renders very mirth-moving the tribula- 
tions of the ex-Mormon. Other parts are well 
played by MM. Baron and Léonce and Madame 
Priston. The air of ‘John Brown’s Body,’ so 
intimately associated with memories of the Ame- 
rican struggle, is introduced in the piece, and is 
already a favourite in the streets of Paris. 

‘Les JocrissEs DE L'Amour,’ the clever satire 
of MM. Théodore Barriére and Lambert-Thiboust, 
has been revived at the Palais-Royal, for the 
reappearance of M. Geoffroy. 

Srx Parisian theatres re-opened on the Ist of 
September—the Odéon, with ‘La Jeunesse de 
Louis XIV’; the Vaudeville, with ‘ Les Ganaches’; 
the Bouffes-Parisiens, with Madame Théo in ‘ La 
Jolie Parfumeuse’; the Folies-Dramatiques, with 
‘La Fille de Madame Angot’; Le Chateau d’Eau, 
with, for the first time, ‘Treizitme Coup de 
Minuit’; and La Tour d’Auvergne, with the first 
representation of ‘ Petits-fils de Ménélas.’ 

Fottowine the example of its London name- 
sake, the Paris Alhambra, a café-concert hitherto, 
will open on the 15th instant as a theatre. 

M. Gasriet Laure, the doyen of the Odéon, 
has died suddenly. He had played the réle of 
pere noble at this house for more than twenty 
years, and had rehearsed the previous evening the 
part of Paquelin pére, in ‘La Jeunesse de Louis 
meV 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. H. 8.—H. L. W.—received. 

J. B.—We do not know of any, except the well-known line 
in Dryden, which has ‘‘ causes.” 

W. D. B.—Question more suited for Notes and Queries, 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——~+> — 


The MAMBI LAND; or, Adventures of a 


Herald Correspondent in Cuba. By J.J.O’KELLY. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 9s. [Now ready. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


The MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; or, Three 


Years in Arizona and New Mexico, the Apaches’ Home. Compris- 
ing a Description of this Wonderful Country, its Immense Mineral 
Wealth, its Magnificent Mountain Scenery, the Ruins of Ancient 
Towns and Cities found therein, with a Complete History of the 
Apache Tribe, and a Description of the Author's Guide, Cochise, the 
Great Apache War Chief. The whole interspersed with strange 
Events and Adventures. By SAMUEL WOUDWORTH COZ- 
ZENS. Lilustrated by upwards of Une Hundred Engravings. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the MANU- 
FACTURE of COLOURS for PAINTING, comprising the Origin, 
Definition, and Classification of Colours; the Treatment of the Raw 
Materials ; the best Formule and the newest Processes for the Pre- 
paration of every description of Pigment, and the necessary Appa- 
ratus and Directions for its Use ; Dryers; the Testing, Application, 
and Qualities of Paint-,&c. By MM RItFFAULT, VEKGNAUD, 
and TOUSSAINT. Revised and Edited by M. F. MALEPEYRE. 
Translated from the French by A. A. FESQUET, Chemist and 
Engineer. Illustrated by 80 Engravings, price 31s. 6d. 


The SLAVE TRADE of EAST AFRICA. 


By EDWARD HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S. F.S.A., Lay Secretary, 
Church Missionary Society. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


’ ‘ 

VICTOR HUGO’S New Novel, ‘NINETY- 
THREE.’ Translated by FRANK LEE BENEDICTandJ. HAIN 
FRISWELL. 

“The wonderful and tempestuous genius of M. Victor Hugo has 
again found scope in a theme perhaps more suited to it than any on 
which it has been exercised since the masterpiece of * Les Misérables.’” 

Saturday Review. 

“The pen of this graphic and poetic writer, who charmed an elder 
generation, was never more ably or more eloqueutly employed than in 
this latest and ripest manifestation of his genius.”— Daily News. 


ONE ONLY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 21s. 


“Who loved one only and who clave to her.” 

“This is a story such as we do not often meet with, full of true 
power and charm ....be story is marked throughout by a thoroughly 
artistic finish and completeness, every character in it of the least im- 
portance standing out sharply defined and alive. Aud some of &:. C. P.’s 
descriptive touches are perfect....We have read * One Only’ with deep 
and genuine interest and pleasure, and congratulate the author ona 
work which rises far above the ordinary level of even good novels.” 

Graphic. 

“*Chained and charmed us so that we read both volumes at a titting.” 

Sun. 


UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION. By 
AVERIL BEAU MONT, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model.’ 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“ But we are not going to deecribe the plot fully, because everybody 
who reads novels regularly (and not such persons only) should read 

* Under Seal of Confession.’ It is a very good book indeed.”— Academy. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE GREAT GERMAN AUTHOR, 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


WALDFRIED. Translated from the German. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

**Charming glimpses of German domestic life, episodes of love, joy, 
and sorrow, aud quite an army of dramatis persone, all drawn with 
the same quiet and scrupulous care and finish, and the same gentle 
humour which characterize all Herr Auerbach’s other novels....... ‘ 
* Waldfried’ is a book which should have as great an attraction for 
English as for German readers. 1t has been well translated.” 

Scotsman. 


“B,” an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from “ Gib” in Quest of Sensa- 
tion and Sentiment,’ ‘Eve's Daughters,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 
*** B’ isa very clever and amusing novel.. 
favourite.”—John Bull. 
“There is unmistakable power in this book........originality and 
vigour.”— Vanity Fair. 
** This is an exceptionally good novel........singularly entertaining, 
and even brilliant.”—Graphic. 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN. By Henry Jackson, 


Author of ‘ Hearth-Ghosts,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31a. 6d. 
{This day. 
“Tt is well told, in good English, and the high moral tone of the 
novel will, no doubt, commend it to a large circle of readers.” 
Daily News. 
** One of the best novels we have seen for some time. It is the work 
of a thoughtful and cultivated man, and if not without flaw, has so 
many more beauties than imperfections, that we accept it and are 
grateful.”"—Saturday Review. 


.... Likely to be a popular 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 38. 6d. 


THE MAID OF FLORENCE; 
Or, A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
A Tragedy. In Five Acts. With an Historical Preface. 
“This drama gives us an impressive picture of the social and poli- 


tical condition of Italy during the close of the thirteenth century.” 
vening Standard. 


“The work displays no small vivacity and constructive power.” 
iterary World. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEaRLz, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street,E.C. 
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CHEAPER EDITION—TWEN TY-SECOND 
THOUSAND. 


Now ready, with about 300 Wood Engravings. j i 
’ gs, im’ 
cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; or half bound in aie tat a" 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLAN 





ATORY 
In which the Words are traced to their ultimate Sow 
Root or Primary Meaning inserted, and the other 
given fully, according to the best Usage. 


TCeS, the 
Meaning, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Imperial’ and ‘Comprehensive’ Dictionaries, 


*,* The leading object of this Dictiona: 
English Language, as far as possible, upon a sound Et 
logical basis, with the view of fixing the primary idea or m4 
meaning of each principal word, after which the pen 
meanings are arranged so as to follow in their proper orde 
The Etymologies of this Dictionary are Original Compilations 
prepared expressly for this Work. F 


TY is to place th 


“This is the best etymological dictionary we have 


at all within moderate compass.”—Spectator, Yet seen 


Imperial 16mo., cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d, 
DR. OGILVIE’S 
SMALLER DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY, 
For the Use of Schools and Families, 
Abridged from ‘ The Student’s Dictionary,’ by the Author, 
“We know no Dictionary so suited for school use as this; it 
supplies a want which teachers have long felt.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating 
a familiarity with the languages from which our vocabulary is 


derived, and, at the same time, a sound discretion in tracing 
the origin of words.” —Athencum. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in the WRITING of LATIN. 
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With Vocabulary and Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic 
Differences, and Latin Style. 


By the Rev. ISLAY BURNS, D.D. 


Revised by the Author of ‘The Public School Latin Primer, 
and other distinguished Teachers. 


‘‘ The learner who once begins it will scarcely need any other 
book in order to proceed gradually to the highest kind of Latin 
prose composition.’—Quarterly Juurnal of Education. 


The KEY, 3s. 6d., supplied to Teachers only. 


Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, 
and accompanied by a Series of Problems. 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. 


Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each, 


Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and 
PNEUMATICS ; Part II. HEAT; Part III. ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM ; Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 

«Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 


illustrated. it forms a model work for a class in experimental 
physics.”—Saturdoy Review. 





London: Bracke & Son, Paternoster-buildings. 
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WARD, LOCK & TYLER’S NEW BOOKS. 





Shortly will 


The only reliable 


are really anxious to know the real 


THE ROCKY MO 


A FULL AND COMPLETE H 
FROM THE FIRST VISION OF JOSEPH 


Including the Story of the Hand-Cart Emigration, the Mormon 


Utah, the 


Polygamy, the Colonization of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
Utah. 


be published, 


Book on Mormonism, important alike to Statesmen, Historians, Clergymen, and those who 


History of this Remarkable People. 


UNTAIN SAINTS, 


ISTORY OF THE MORMONS, 
SMITH TO THE LAST COURTSHIP OF 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


War, the Mountain Meadow Massacre, the Reign of Terror in 


Doctrine of Human Sacrifice, the Political, Domestic, Social, and Theological Iufluences of the Saints, the Facts of 


Development of the Great Mineral Wealth of the Territory of 


By T. B. H. STENHOUSE, 
Twenty-five Years a Mormon Elder and Missionary, and Proprietor of the Salt Lake Daily Telegraph. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, a STEEL-PLATE FRONTISPIECE, an AUTOGRAPH LETTER 
of BRIGHAM YOUNG, and NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, 784 pp. thick royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 





THE 





Wetherell. sonage Life. 


of fiction at so cheap a rate. 
“We cordially recommend the whole series.”—Christian Age. 


LILY 


1s. each ; nicely bound, for Presents, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


By a Pastor's Wife. 
The Christian World says :—** Messrs. Ward, Lock & Tyler are doing good service by supplying in their ‘ Lily Series’ such first-class works 


SERIES. 


LA SUMMER in LESLIE GOLD- | 15, QUEECHY. By the Author of ‘The Wide, | 29, The SUNNY SIDE; or, the Country 
*“ THWAILTE’'S Live. mia (ute of | Wide World.’ Minister’s Life. By H. Trusta. 
tae Gartaay's Cl The Gay: | . 
wathye,” ac. sda digees | 16. eet py ee By the Author of | 30. WHAT KATY DID. By Susan Coolidge. 
“I’ve Been Thinking.’ 
2 The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of Threads “ 31. FERN LEAVES from FANNY’S PORT- 
and Thrume. | By the Author of ‘Faith | 17, FABRICS: a Story of To-Day. | FOLIO, By Fanny Fern. 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” &c. : . 
. paITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By 18, OUR VILLAGE: Tales. By Miss Mitford. 39 sHADOWS and SUNBEAMS. By Fanny 
* *‘the Author of ‘The Gayworthys,’ &c. 19. The WINTER FIRE. By Rose Porter. Fern. 
he GATES AJAR;; or, Our Loved Ones | , 33. WHAT KATY DID at SCHOOL. By 
. 2 Heaven. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. | 2% te ON Fade hn the Susan Coolidge. 
ITTLE WOMEN. By the Author of ¥ , ” sans 
+ a Cood Wives,’ ‘Something to Do,’&e. | 21. MERCY GLIDDON’S WORK. By the | + SHILOH; or, Without and Within. By 
§.G00D WIVES, By the Author of * Little Author of *The Gates Ajar. ; ‘ 
Women,’ &e. 23. PATIENCE STRONG'S OUTINGS. By | °5- GYPSY'S COUSIN JOY. By Elizabeth 
1, ALONE 1 By aston fpeeas, Author of the Author of ‘ The Gayworthys.’ elps. 
*The Hidden Path,’ &. 
wre 23. SOMETHING to DO. By the Auth 36. The PERCYS. By E. Prentiss, Author 
RIVE BEEN THIN’ KING. By the Author “Little Women,’ he. y the Author of 2 ‘daging Memeneanl 
of ‘ Looking Round, \ 
: 24. GERTRUDE'S TRIAL; or, Light outof 37. GYPSY’S SOWING and REAPING. 
3 IDA MAY. By Mary Langdon. Darkness. By Mary Jefferis. . Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. ” 7 
Tbe LAMPLIGHTER. By Miss Cum- 
ming. 25. Tepes PATH. By the Author of GYPSY’S YEAR at the GOLDEN 
* Alone.” . x s 
IL STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By the 5 CRESCENT. By E. 8S. Phelps. 
Author of ‘Aunt Jane’s Hero. %6. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. By Mrs, Har. 59, qIss EDGEWORTH’S MORAL TALES. 
GYPSY BREYNTON. By the Author of ~ 3 MISS EDGEWORTH'S POPUL 
*The Gates Ajar.’ 27. FIRESIDE and CAMP STORIES, | By | 40. TALES AR 
3, AUNT JANE’S HERO. By the Author the Author of * Little Women,’ * Goo a 
‘ 3 chiepgtas Heavenward.” Wives,’ &. | 41. The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. 
1 The WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Miss | 28. The SHADY SIDE; or, Country Par- | By Rev. H. J. Ingraham. 


42. ANNA LEE. By T.S. Arthur. 
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New Edition, post 8vo. half bound, price 78. 6d.; half calf, 108. 6d. 


EETON’S (Mrs.) BOOK of HOUSE- 


HOLD MANAGEMENT. Comprising every kind of Practical 
Information on Domestic Economy aud Modern Uookery. With 
numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Illustrations. 


+* Asa Wedding Gift, Bir‘hday Book, or Presentation Volume at 
y Period of the Year, or upon any Anniversary whatever, Mrs. 
Beeton’s * Household Management’ is entitled to the very first place. 
u half calf binding, price Half-a-Guinea, the book will last a life- 
ime, and save money every day. 










In 2 vols. price 21s. half bound, the Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
newly illustrated by 128 Full-Page and 1,500 smaller Engravings, 


EETON’S SCIENCE, ART, and 


LITERATURE: a Dictionary of Universal Information. Com- 
prising a Complete Summary of the Moral, Mathematical, Phy- 
sical, and Natural Sciences: a plain Description of the Arts; an 
interesting synopsis of Literary Knowledge, with the Pronuncia- 
tion aud Ktymology of every leading term. Imperial 8vo. 2,044 
pages, 4,083 columns. 


BEETON’S BOOKS FOR ALL TIME. 


Crown 8vo. coloured wrapper, 18.; cloth, cut flush, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
ards, gilt, 2s. 

n. MACAULAY.—REVIEWS and ESSAYS from the Edinburgh. 
With Portrait and Memoir. 

SYDNEY SMITH. — ESSAYS SOCIAL and POLITICAL, 
1302-1825. With Portrait and Memoir. 

B DE QUINCEY.— CONFESSION of an ENGLISH. OPIUM- 

EATER, and Essays on Men of Letters. By Thomas de Quincey. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 


4. LORD BACON.—The PROFICIENCE and ADVANCEMENT of 

LEARNING. By Francis Lord Bacon. With his Essays Civil 

= eval, and a Collection of Apophthegms. Witn Portrait 
emoir. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
LION HUNTING; or, Adventures and Exploits in India, Africa, 
and America. By Jules Gerard. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 58. 
ANTONY WAYMOUTH ; or, the Gentlemen Adventurers. By Wil- 
liam H. Kingston. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Cloth gilt, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 
SILAS the CONJUROR: his Travels and Adventures, Cloth gilt, 
5a.; gilt edges, 6s. 
THIRD EDITION OF MAX ADELER’S NEW BOOK. 
Fancy boards, 2s. ; handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“ 
OUT of the HURLY-BURLY”; or, 
Life in an Odd Corner. WITH 400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“ The beok is a gem, and its author is a wit of the first water.” 
“The work is a genuine success, and will be welcomed by ite 


who seek in vain for anything at which to laugh in the so-called comic 
English productions.”—Leeds M 


ercury. 

NEW VOLUME OF BEETON’S NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS 
FOR THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The Cheapest and Best Reference Books in the World. 

Each containing from 512 to 560 columns. Wrapper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d.; 
half red roan, 28. 

9. BEETON’S MODERN EUROPEAN 


CELEBRITIES: a Biography of Continental Men and Women of 
Note who have lived —— the last Hundred Years, or are now 
living. Uniform with, and a companion volume to, ‘ Beeton’s 
British Biography ’ and * Beeton’s Modern Men and Women.’ 


Now ready, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ALL ABOUT HARD WORDS; being 


. Dictionary of Every-day Difficulties in Reading, Writing, and 
peaking. 
Just ready, half roan, price 3s. 6d. 


BEETON’S MEN of the AGE, and 


ANNALS of the TIME; being an Account of Eminent Persons, 
and a Record of Events. 





Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d. 
RELIGION and SCIENCE: a Series of Sunday Lectures on the 
Relation of Natural “and Revealed Religion, or the Truths 
Revealed in Nature and Scripture By Josepn Le Conte, Pro- 
cain of Geology and Natural History in the University of 
fornia, 


Just ready, crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 5a. 


|The CHRISTIAN TEXT BOOK and 
BIRTHDAY REMEMBRANCER: a Book of Sacred Counsel 
and Reflections for Every Day in the Year. With interleaved 
Pages for Recording Birthdays and Registering Thoughts and 
Events of Every Day. 





London: WARD, LOCK & TYLER, 





Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


— = 


Now ready, handsome cloth, 18s.; half bound calf, 24s.; 
full calf, 31s. 6d, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. 
Fourteenth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. By 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Containing the History of 
the World to August, 1873. 

“The most universal book of reference in a moderate com- 
pass that we know of in the English language.’’—Times. 
“‘It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of the kind 
for the general reader within the province of our knowledge.” 
Standard, 


NEW BOOK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Just ready, uniform with ‘Haypn’s Dictionary oF DarEs,’ 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF POPULAR 
MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


Comprising all possible Self-Aids in Accidents and Disease. 
Being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and 
Clergyman, as well as for the Heads of all Families and 
Institutions. Edited by EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 
F.RS, &c., assisted by distinguished Members of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Now ready, price 18s. each ; half bound calf, 24s.; full calf, 
ll. 11s. 6d, Uniform with the ‘Dicrionary or Dares.’ 


HAYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX of BIO- 
GRAPHY. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE. 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Cloth, gilt edges, 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d.; ivory enamel, 7s. 6d.; 
tortoiseshell, 7s. 6¢ ; morocco, 7s. 6d.; morocco extra, 
10s, 6d.; tree calf, 10s. 6d. 


MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 


Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. The Press 
and the Public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and in the United States, unite in their testimony to the 
immense superiority of Messrs. MOXON’S POPULAR 
POETS over any other similar Collections published by 
any other house. Their possession of the Copyright Works 
of Coleridge, Hood, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and other 
great National Poets, places this Series above rivalry. 


1. BYRON. | 12. MILTON. 

2. LONGFELLOW. | 13, CAMPBELL. 

3. WORDSWORTH. | 14. POPE. 

4. SCOTT. | 15, COWPER. 

5. SHELLEY. | 16, A SELECTION of HUMOR- 

6. MOORE. OUS FOEMS. 

7. HOOD. 17. A SELECTION of AMERI- 

8. KEATS. CAN POEMS. 

9, COLERIDGE. 18. Mrs. HEMANS'S POEMS. 

10. BURNS. 19. THOMSON. 

11, TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL 2. A SELECTION of MISCEL- 
PHILOSOPHY.* LANEOUS POEMS. 


[In the press. 
* The Four Series Complete for the first time, in 1 vol. 
with Portrait. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD'S WORKS. 


Now ready, the New and only Complete Edition, in 10 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 50s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HOOD. 


In 10 Volumes. Containing all the Writings of this Popular 
Author (‘HOOD'’S OWN,’ First and Second Series, 
HOOD’S COMIC and SERIOUS POEMS included), with 
all the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, &c. 


*.* This Edition contains also the MEMORIALS of THOMAS 
HOOD. Edited by his Son and Daughter. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 
LYRIC POEMS AND THOUGHTS 


IN VERSE. 
By Captain J. R. WARD, R.N. 


In entirely new and handsome binding, now ready, New Edition, 


HOOD’S OWN; 
Or, LAUGHTER from YEAR to YEAR. 

The First and Second Series, now complete in One Volume, 
with all the Original Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 
&c. 8vo. cloth, plain edges, 10s. 6d.; or in 2 vols. cloth 
gilt, plain edges, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. each. 

** E. MOXON, SON & CO. are prepared to under- 
take for Authors the Production and Publication of 
their Works, 





London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1, Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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Just published, 8vo. extra cloth, gilt top, 890 pp. 22 Illustrations, 
nh one price 11. 178. 6d. 


HISTORY of the DIOCESE of St. ASAPH. 
By the Rev. D. R. THOMAS, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Cefn. 
a James Parker & Co. 377, Strand. St. Asaph: Charles 





let, 


blished, in one large volume, cloth, price 31. 


JOHANNIS, BUXTORFII LEXICON CHAL- 
DAICUM TALMUDICUM et RABBINIUUM. Viris Doctis 
Adjuvantibus Denuo Editum et Annotatis Auctum a Dr. PH. B. 
FISCHER, Theologo Hebraeo. 
London: Asher & Co. 13, 13, Bedford-street, Covent- garden, w.c. 








ACTS and TESTIMONTES TOUCHING 
RITUALISM. By OXONIENSIS. 
ndon : Longmans.and Co. 
Extracts from Reviews. 
“This is not mew work of a Movies and prejudiced partisan, but of a 
bserver of events in the Church of England, on the 


part of a lo and able son of the Chureh.....As an authoritative 
manual on erent it is by far the best and most conclusive we 
have seen.  — Bven lard. 

pa and tellin eaelilleotion.* "— Recor 


“Very lpm addition to the Han natn of Protestanism.”— Rock. 


“Tbis is a remarkable boo e heartily recommend it as a most 
valuable help to the right understanding of the great question which 
ns to rend the lish Chu — Kelao Chronicle 


Teate: 
“It would be difficult to find a. ie of facte more useful to Pro- 
its, and more damaging to ‘conspirators,’ than those collected 
blish in this volume. ...The book will be 
invaleable to all #.. desire a work of reference..... It is a complete 


vade-mecum on the subject ” 
urch Association Intelligencer (August). 
“Asa p beek of ae ge it is the most valuable that has yet 
ap '— Nonconform 
“We from our anal custom of discussing works of this sort 
in our review columns, and pester to make this one the subject of a 
leading article.”—Church Ti 


pPHarm FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp- STREET 
and CHARING OROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


Secretaries, { S5UN S BROOMFIELD. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION ZIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE CO ANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Bdinbareh and Dublin. 


L pron and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq 
Chief Office—73 and 74, KING WILLIAM.STREET, E. c. 

















L4* LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets ont 8ist of December, 1873 £5,486,748 
Income for the pas' rok 284 


(ear 
ery Ted on Meath to December last. -» £9,856,739 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application at tne "Office. 


ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACOIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 


against these Losses by a Policy of the 
AY PASSENGERS’ ASS 
Against 





RANCE COMPANY, 
Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
6, CORNHILL, and 10, BEORET STREET. LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


J WIOOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 





and the Courts of Europe, ARMY, NAVY, 
and OrviL ROUTHITTER. 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, 
Cornhill, London; 10, Mosley-street. Manchester; 50, Bold-street, 


Liverpool; and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Travel- 
ing, Tourist. Cruising, and Shooting Suits, from Three Guineas. 
Waterpened Tweed a with Registered Pockets, 208. and 218.; 
in Melton Cloths, 42s. 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 

0s. 6d.; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15s. 6d. Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2s. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from’14s.; ditto Melton, from 2ls. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Riding 

Habits, from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 3is. 6d. 
Riding Hats, trimmed, from 21s. Specialities in Walking and Travel- 
ling Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of configuration. 
Promenade and House Jackets, exquisitely shaped.—To be had only at 
H. J. NICOLL’S several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and B given above. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Appointment to H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of Loe sends a CATALOGU GRATIS, pent paid, 














containing up of his unrivalled Stock o: 

El Plate Table Cutlery 
Britannia Metal Goods Baths and Toilet Ware 
Dish Covers Bedding and Bed Hangings 
Hot-water Dishes Iron and Brass Bedsteads 

ves and Fenders Bed-room Cabinet Furniture 
Marble Chimney-pieces Dies, and Drawing-room 
Kitchen Ranges Furniture 
Lam — Gaseliers Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Tea s, Urns and Kettles, | Turnery Goods 

Clocks, ¢ delabra Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of my and Plans of the Thirty large Show Tt 
at = Kicisoohenee | 1, 1a, 3, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6 
'8-place ; Newman-yard, London 

The cost of aeltvering Goods to the most distant te of the United 
Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at asm small 1 ixed rate. 
FFUEN ISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on ——~*_ = HIRE SYSTEM. Cash prices; 

no extra c Stock to select from. " goods 
warranted. Illustrated aed ,* 4 with Terms, post free. 249 
and 250, Tottenham Court-road. Established 1862. 


pas LITERARY MACHINE (PATENTED) 


for holding a Book, Weiee —_. Lamp, Meals, &c., in any posi- 
tion over a Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair. Invaluable to invalids and 
—— Admirably eaapted for India. Prices 


INVALID COUCH, 41. 108., adjustable to ang 0 vestiens, » strong, | light, 
elegant, luxurious. BATH © HAIRS, 1. 10: MERL 
CA ES ts. &e.  Illus- 


41. Loe. RRYING CHAIRS, 2. 
trated Pamphlets, post-free.—J. rr RTER, 6a, New Cavendish-street, 





A most useful gift. 


CHATTO & hatha » SUSLICaERS 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


FOR 


By M. E. BRADDON, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘Lapy AuDLEY’s SEcrET,’ &c., 


Will be READY at all LIBRARIES on the 15th instant, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LOST 





OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


Dnitorm Edition, each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, price 5s. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

IDALIA. 

CHANDOS. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 
TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and 


Stray. 
STRATHMORE; or, Wrought by his 


Own Hand. 





AMERICAN AUTHORS—COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS, 


comapiote, including ‘ Outre-Mer,’ ‘ Hyperion,’ ‘ Kavanagh,’ ‘ Drift. 

‘ood,’ * On the Poets and Poetry of Europe.’ Edited. with Intro- 
duetion, by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 800 pages, crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S PROSE and 
pA WORKS ; including reps og ses and _ his fine 
Critica 1 Essays. With a Translation of C LES BAUDE- 
LAIRE’S ‘ESSAY.’ 750 Pages, crown 8vo. B Peete and Illus- 
trations, cloth extra, 78. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, Por- 
trait, and numerous Illustrations. 700 pages, cloth extra gilt, 78. 6d. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. Fcap. 8vo. 68. 

CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

POEMS and BALLADS. Feap. 8vo. 9s. 

NOTES on ‘POEMS and BALLADS,’ and REVIEWS. 8vo. 1s. 
The QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





POPULAR ILLUSTRATED BOOKS at 7s. 6d. 


AMERICAN WAR: MATT. MORGAN’S CARTOONS. 4to. 
ASSH ETON SMITH, REMINISCENCESof. Coloured Illustrations. 
BECHSTEIN’S PRETTY AS SEVEN. Richter’s 98 Pictures. Gilt. 
BOCCACCIO. The DECAMERON. Stothard’s Steel Plates. 
BOOKSELLERS, A HISTORY OF, by Curwen. Portraits & Ilusts. 
BRET HARTE’S WORKS, complete. Illustrated. 
CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. 40 Illustrations. 
COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 2,000 Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Complete in 2 vols. 78. 6d. each. 
CUSSANS’S HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. 350 Illustrations. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, by Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
FOOL’S PARADISE. 350 funny Pictures, coloured, in 4to. 
GENIAL SHOW MAN, by Hingston and Brunton. 
GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. Emblematic gilt binding. 
GRIMM’S POPULAR STORIES. Cruikshank’s Plates, gilt edges. 
HALL’S SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. Steel Plates. 
HISTORY OF PLAYING CARDS. 60 Illustrations. 





OLD SHEKARRY’S WORKS. 


FOREST and FIELD: Life and Ad- 


venture in Wild Africa. By the OLD SHEKARRY. With Eight 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 63. 





MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Société 


of the Nineteenth Century ; including Selections from Tennyson, 
Browning. Swinburne, Rossetti, Austin peneen, comm eee 
Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, —— Cc. 8. Land Henry § 

Leigh, and many others. Edited by H. @HOLMONDELEY. 
PENNELL. Crown 8vo. sloth extra, gilt edges, 7a. 6d. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Chol- 


yoroeas" PENNELL. _Profusely illustrated by the late John 
Leech, H. K. Browne, Sir Noel Paton, John Millais, John Ten- 
niel, Richard Doyle, Miss Ellen Edwards, and other Artists. A 
New a (the Seventh), crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, price 58.; 
gilt edges, 6s. 











LO V E. 





HELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville 


Vigne. 


PUCK. His Vicissitudes, Advent 
&ec. 
A DOG of FLANDERS, ana oth 


Stories. 


PASCAREL. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 








ARTEMUS WARD, Complete.— 


WORKS of CHARLES FARRER BROWN, better known 
ARTEMUS WARD, now First Collected. Crown 8vo with 
a. Fac-simile of Handwriting, &¢., 540 pages, cloth 
8. 


BRET HARTE’S Complete WORK! 
in Prose and Poetry. Now First Collected. With Introd 


Essay by J. Ms BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 5 
trations. Crown 8vo. 650 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





SUMMER CRUISING inthe SOU 
a J CHARLES WARREN eropDaRD. With ne 
Engravings on Wood, drawn by Wallis Mackay. Crown 8 

sloth extra gilt, 78. 6d. 


A SONG of ITALY. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay. Demy 8vo. with Fac 
Paintings, Coloured by Hand, after the Drawings by Blake, 16. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Post 8vo. 10s. - 

UNDER the MICROSCOPE. Post 8vo. 28. 

ODE on PROCLAMATION of FRENCH REPU BLIC. 8vo, le 


HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS. Numerous Illustrations. 
HOGARTH’S WORKS, complete. With Text by Ireland and Nich 
160 Plates, reduced in fac-simile of the originals, 
HUNT’S ROMANCES and DROLLS of the WEST of ENG 
Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
JERROLD’S BARBER’S CHAIR and HEDGEHOG LETTERS, 
LIFE IN LONDON. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
NAPOLEON III., from CARICATURES. Fully Illustrated. 
PARKS OF LONDON—THEIR STORY. Coloured Plates. 
PLANCH E'S PURSUIVANT OF ARMS. 200 Illustrationsand P 
RABELAIS, with Doré’s Illustrations. Complete Translations 
REMARKABLE TRIALS. Phiz’s 60 Illustrations. 
SHELLEY’S EARLY LIFE, by D. F. MacCarthy. Portraits. 
SYNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 8 coloured P 
THEODORE HOOK’S HUMOROUS WORKS. Portraits, Views, 
WONDERFUL CHARACTERS. 61 curious Plates. 
WRIGHT'S CARICATURE HISTURY of the GEORGES. Ste 
Plates by Fairholt, and 400 Woodcuts. 


WRINKLES; or, Hints to Sportsme 


and lravellers oa epee D ress. Equipment, Armament, and Camp Li 
Byt h OLD SHEKARRY. A New Edition, with 4llustratia 
Small crown 8vo cloth extra gilt, 6s. 


SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINE 


LEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With Life and Anecd 

cluding his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Origival edit b 

pe a in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeces, Joks 

&c.; with a Collection of f Sheridaniana. Crown 8vo0. 

ait with 3 ) beautifully-exeouted Portraits and Scenes from 
ays, 78. 6d. 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE: Vers 4 


Société descriptive of London Life. By HENRY §. LEIGi 
Third Edition, with numerous o Hinstentions by Alfred Cones 
Crown dvo. cloth extra gilt, 5s. 











Great Portland-street, W. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 and 75, PICCADILLY, W. 
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MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


A NEW EDITION (the Nineteenth), 


WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS, 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Grorce Bett & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 








Now completed, in One Volume, demy 4to. with 24 Steel Plates and 14 valuable Plans, price 42s. 
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(SCOTI-MONASTICON) 
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BEFORE THE UNION OF THE TWO CROWNS. 


History of all the Cathedral, Conventual, and Collegiate Churches and Hospitals of Scotland. With a Copious Index, 
A and Table of Contents and List of Authorities. 
By MACKENZIE E. Cc. WALCOTT, B.D. F.S.A., 
Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester. 


CONTENTS. 
L Av HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, to the UNION of the TWO CROWNS. 
yl. The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES, with a Catalogue of Bishops, capitular, fasti, and parochiale, and Dedications of the 
several Churches. 
II. The CONVENTUAL FOUNDATIONS, with Lists of the Superiors. 
IV, The COLLEGIATE CHURCHES. 
LS. 
—_— London : Virrur, SPALDING & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





fa 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 








NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


ROSE in JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


‘CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD,’ ‘OMBRA,’ ‘MAY,’ &. 2 vols. 21s. 


TIMES, Sept. 1.—*‘‘‘ A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its title. Like its floral godmother, it steals upon the perception with 
fragrance very refreshing to the reader. The story, slender as it may be, and simple almost to homeliness, is yet one of the 













¢and most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in its slender grace and playful satire 
y hold its own with even the ‘Chronicles of Carlingford.’ 

ATHENZUM.—“ In ‘A Rose in June’ Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again. The book is full of character, drawn with 
e most delicate of touches.” 

GRAPHIC.—“ Decidedly the finest and most satisfactory piece of work we have had from Mrs. Oliphant for some time past. 
Bose Damarel, the ‘ Rose in June,’ is an exquisitely charmin g character.” 
EXAMINER.—“ One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. 
OBSERVER.—‘“ A pleasant novel agreeably told.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ In this story we have an admirable sketch, drawn with a very fine pencil, and as good as anything Mrs. 
Dliphant has yet done.”’ 


It is an admirable work.” 




















01LD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of ‘ Victor and Vanquished,’ &c. 3 vols. 


RANCES. By Mortimer Collins, Author 
of ‘MARQUIS and MERCHANT,’ &&. 3 vols. 


TIMES. —“ ‘ Frances’ is decidedly interesting ; the style is cris} ont 
nde! 


finer sense of the exigencies of her position or acting more rigorously 

p w ite duties than Frances. She isa ‘lovely lady,’ and should hold 
own on Mr. Mudie’s shelves against all comers. 

MORNING POST.—* An exquisite story. Mr. Collins appears to 
we concentrated all his energies upon ae a charming picture of 

omestic English life and manners in their simplest, yet most seduc- 

hive, aspects. The plot is very simple, yet the aes is unflaggingly 

ustained. A more entrancing novel tan ‘ Fran ‘has not appear 

his season, and it is with unfeigned regret the book is closed.” 


ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of 
‘PROM BIRTH to BRIDAL,’ &. 3 vols. 

TIMES. There is no lack of sensational incident in ‘ Rough 
Hewn.’ Mrs. Day has succeeded in some original and bold sketches. 
he description, too, of Australian life is well hit off.” 

ATHEN £ UM.—* An excellent novel.” 





MARIAN’S TRUST. By the Author of 
*URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &. 3 vols. 

TIMES.— The interest must not be marred by premature disclo- 
sures, though there is much in * Marian’s Trust’ to make it good read- 
ing apart from the thread of the story. The sketches of fisher life are 
really good, one especially picturesque.” 

ATHEN£UM.—“ This is an interesting book. The author possesses 
the most valuable quality of a novelist that of strongly interesting 
her readers in the minds and fortunes of her characters. 


SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author of 
‘QUEEN of HERSELF,’ &. 3 vols. 
MORNING POST.—“A See Me napa and winflsgeinely oa novel, ne 
and charmingly told, the interest sustained. 
is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the seasun.” 


SYLVIA’S CHOICE. By Georgiana M. 
CRAIK. 2 vols. 21s. 

TIMES. —“*Sylvia’s Choice’ is a gentle, pretty story, ay 4 
throughout with the thoroughly honest and good feeling which 
made Miss Craik so popular with a large class of the novel 1. 
tuency. The style is particularly easy and fowing.” 


SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author ¢ of 


‘CASTE,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


Hurst & Biackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





E PP S'S 


® which may save us many heavy doctors bills.” —Civil 


when boiled prod a fine fl 





ed thin beverage. 





MayuracturE oF Cocoa.—“ We will now give an account of the process > os by Messrs. James 
rers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household 
MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS: Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 


CACAOINE.—This is a preparation of Cacéo without admixture of any kind; it is sim 
rhe submitted to pressure, which extracts a per-centage of Py oil, on the removal of 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C O C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutritio 
Mication of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has = our breakfast tables with a 


and by a careful 
flavoured 


& Co., manu- 


Soto net pat 


labelled Packets and Tins. 





H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 


41, GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


Woop TAPESTRY D 
aouanive eaten ECORATIONS. 











ang ew can be soplied 4 all even Surfaces, an Adap- 
tation of Real » in li Same 
in effect and AL aS ee eo 
HOWARD & SONS, 
Decorators, 


25, 26, and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENTLEMEN’S PORPOISE-HIDE B . 
G Shooting substance, 398. Very Soft and very ——- os 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


ewer etartet tr SPONGES.—These Sponges are 
a adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by pA to oe 
they are my, much lower in Price than the 
ones. METCALPE INGLEY & Oo.) 131 B, Oxford ne 
Toilet Brushmakers (by appoinwrent) te HA H. the Prince of 








¥ 


HUBB’S NEW PATEN'r 
C with diagonal bolts, to resist weds: sle m, ced dated 


Prices with 130 + —_ of all 
Safes, ‘Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free Wes ee hubs 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


jy OSEPH GILLOT:u;5g 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 











Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


OLD ORBAN SOAP.—PIESSE & eae, 
Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond street.—This SOAP being 
without "Akal aw dy it yy! mild ; ¥. can be wend Mor 

the face with great advantage, as it does not make the skin shine like 
the old-fashioned soaps. Packets, 1s.and 28. Oold Cream of Roses 
fresh , in jars, ls. 





(prorom ax, & the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 
amore sweet- Shakespeare. Price 2s. 6d. None: 
genuine but by PibSsE &  tuBt BIN. 2, Bond-street, London. 


R °&.¥ 42 ALBERT HALL— 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN WINES. 


The various Types of Ports and penton, ~! Butts and Pi 
exhibited by me in No. 5 Vault, at the Ro: opal Al Hall, are Ship 
direct from the Lodges of Messrs. SILVA & SOSENS, Villa Nova 
(Oporto), of F. W. COSENS, Jerez de la Frontera 
(Cadiz), and can be T: y any Gentleman giving his Card to the 
Attendant. Half-Pint Samples can be taken away on Payment. 


HENRY HOLL, 184, Basinghall-street, E.O. 
GoME of the MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


of the day recommend 
WATERS’S QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS & SON, 34, Eastcheap, E.0. 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pr d by “THE ONLY od SAUCE,” 
Lh. the appetite and aids digestio 


UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. by 

















E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Recei 
ont Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS, 
d by their name, are compell 
Caution the Public against the inferior preparations whic r 4, 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMURE-STREBT, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, hy 








Hasvers | SA uo =. —CAUTION. — ee 
shoorve Sas See Bottle, her ye s LAveREY EBON beats t bears the 








AIR RESTORER.— Bottles, 1s. 64. each. 
LOCKYER’S suirays HAIR REsTORER (p abt Hale tc Pre- 
on) will nape ina ~ 4 4y~ yd or prematurely 
its original Colour vi Je ety and comphstenaee ns © yak 
bw yy a J. PEPPE Lhe ye a whose 
Address must be on the el, or it is not genuine 


EALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— = 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC cteengghons 
Nerves, enriches the Blood, promotes Appetite, and horsey 


restores Health. Bottles, 4s. 6d., site and 22s.; 
—J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 

The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BORN. HEADACHE, GOUT. and INDIGESTION ; and the best 
LADIES, CHILDREN, ana INFANTS. ay cae 


meme P| & CO. 173, New Bond-street. London ; 
and of ali Chemists throughout the Wor!d. 
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‘NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON | 

PROTESTANTISM. 

ae | 

Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN | 

will publish a NEW and ORIGINAL WORK, | 

by the Rev. J. A. WYLIE, LL.D., Author of 
‘The Papacy,’ ‘ Daybreak in Spain,’ &c., 


THE HISTORY 


OF | 


PROTESTANTISM. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


| 
ENTITLED, | 
! 
| 
| 


Ip Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


EXTRACT FROM PROSPECTUS. 


The present moment is pre-eminently one which needs to 
have the History of the Reformation re-told. The old battle 
between the intolerant supremacy of Rome and the freedom 
alike of king and of subject, is being fought out in Germany ; 
and signs are not wanting in England that her people will 
have to engage in the same conflict here at home. The 
Prime Minister of England has avowed in her Senate his 
conviction ‘‘ that, however tranquil may be the general state | 
of Europe—and, indeed, with the exception of one unhappy | 
country, it is in a state of general tranquillity—there are 

wencies at this t which are preparing a period of great 
disturbance.” 

Thus, after a long slumber, during which political and 
material affairs alone had interest for us, the old parties of 
Protestant and Romanist, and the old questions, are again 
coming te the front. In the conflict between Protestantism— | 
which is, in principle, the assertion of man’s direct and im- 
mediate relationship with God—and Romanism, which is the | 
denial of that relationship, and the substitution for it of an 
ecclesiastical system,—no nation in Christendom, least of all 
England, can possibly remain neutral. } 

The war will be maintained on the part of Rome with a | 
determination, an obstinacy, and a bitterness unexampled in 
any former age, because she feels that she is now descending | 
into the arena for the last time, and is beginning a combat 
which can have no issue save a final victory or a final defeat. 
On the side of Protestantism the battle must be fought with 
the same weapons, the victory must be attained by the same 
means, as characterized the victorious struggle for the Refor- 
mation. 

To the history of that great conflict, therefore, Protestants 
must now look back, to learn with accuracy what are the real 
issues which are at stake ; to be inspired by the heroic deeds 
of those who fought in the same great cause, and cheered by 
the memory of their triumphant struggles for the truth. 

It will be our business to trace this great and beneficent | 
movement into all the Countries affected by it—in short, to 
follow it round the entire circle of Christendom. It is one of 
the grandest dramas of all history which we invite our readers 
to contemplate. We shall have many a tragedy to witness, 
many a lesson to ponder. We shall see thrones overturned or 
raised up, nations exalted to greatness or cast down into ruin, 
according as they opposed or aided this movement. We shall 
have to recount many a thrilling tale, and describe many a 
sublime deed. We shall have to unravel many a dark plot, 
and often to pause over the touch of an unseen hand. We 





shall bave to paint many a holy martyr and many a cruel | 
Above all, it will be our pleasing task to trace 
the happy influence of the Protestant faith on the liberty, the 


persecutor. 


intelligence, and the happiness of nations. 





*,* All persons who desire to promote the circulation of 


this important Work, are invited to apply to the Publishers | 
. | so well printed, so higbly illustrated, and upon such good material, is | 
| 


for a special supply of Prospectuses for distribution. 


CassELL, Petter & Garin, Ludgate-hill, London. 





Just ready, price 68. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
THE BIBLE EDUCATOR. 


EDITED BY 
The Rey. E. H. Prumprre, M.A. 


** We have no hesitation in placing the ‘ Bible Educator’ beyond and 
above any similar work which has yet appeared in this country, for the 


value of its authority and varied extent of its information.” 
Standard. 





Just ready, crown 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S EDITION OF 


KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Beautifully Printed on Toned Paper, and profusely illustrated 
roughout. 
“Never before, probably, has this gem of our religious literature 
mes 


been enshrined in so fair a casket.”"— Educational Ti 





Just ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE QUIVER VOLUME FOR 1874 


Containing, 


The BROTHERHOOD of MAN and the FATHERHOOD of GOD. 
By the Rev. Canon Barry, DD. 

CHRIST and HIS CHURCH: Papers on the Canticles. By the Rev. 
Daniel Moore, M.A. 

COMFORTABLE WORDS: Short Readings for the Sick Room. By 
the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 

rae in LIFE of DAVID. By the Rev. William Hanna, 

.D b 


The EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. By the Rev. Samuel Cox. 

OUR AUTOGRAPH BOOKS. With Engraved Fac-similes of Hand- 
writing of Celebrities. By the Hon. Mrs R. J. Greene. 

The PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS. By the Rev. 
W. M. Statham. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS for SCHOOL and HOME. Second Series, 
comprising ‘Scripture Characters.’ By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, 
M A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools. 

*THE QUIVER’ BIBLE CLASS. Questions on the Facts and Teach- 
ings of Holy Scripture, between Two and Three Hundred in 
number. 

SERIAL STORIES: 

FANNY’S FORTUNE. By the Author of ‘ Esther West,’ &. 

ONE LIFE ONLY. By the Autbor of * Tried.’ 

The IDIOT of DIXMUYDE. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

CHILD RUTH. By Beatrice Leigh Hunt. 

AGAINST HERSELF. By the Author of ‘The Troubles of Chatty 
and Molly,’ ‘ The Dingy House at Kensington,’ &. 

The GRIEFS of CRIPPLE TOM. 





*,* ‘THE QUIVER’ VOLUME also contains many Devotional and 


| General Papers, Short Stories, and Poems, by popular Writers, and 
| One Hundred High-Class Lilustrations. 





Will be ready shortly, 
THE SECOND VOLUME, 
Price 68. of 
THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 


ONE HUNDRED HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| A Popular Deseriptay of the Characteristics. Manners, and Customs 
o 


he Principal Varicties of the Human Family. 
By Rosert Brown, M.A. Ph.D. F.L.S. F.R.G.8., 
President of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. 
“ As excellent and trustworthy as it is cheap and interesting.” 
standa 


* Judging from what has already appeared of this elaborate work, it 
may be expevted to rapk as the most popular work on a subject in 
which everybody feelgan interest. The illustrations are admirable.” 

+ E urgh Daily Review. 

“‘The book overflows with information, interesting alike to young 
and old.”—Scoteman. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Now ready, Part 5, price 6d., of the 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 


Containing a Portrait, in Colours, and Memoir of the 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTBRBURY. 
Part 1 contains Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Part 2 contains Right Hon. B. DISRAELI. 
Part 3 contains Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT. 
Part 4 contains Right Hon. EARL of DERBY. 
Price 6d. each. 





Now ready, Part 8, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S SHAKESPEARE. 
NEW ROYAL QUARTO EDITION. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE, 
AND OONTAINING 
500 ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. C. SELOUS. 
“The republication, in a cheap serial form, of this valuable work, 


a real service to English literature.”—Xcho. 





| CassEtt, Perrer & Garin, Ludgate-hill, London. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


| by the life now before us.” 





DR. FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIst 


——~>—_—_ 





















NOW READY, the SEVENTH EDITION, No. 

In 2 vols. price 24s. of — 

THE LIFE OF curistiX™ 

STi roe sun 

—Prospecta 

BY THE pages 

Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. FRS, ff NA™ 
Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary’ 

the Queen. ; 1, An oF 

Po 

cation for a 

at 

From the GUARDIAN. Sod 

“ We have in every page the results of an intimate acqual (a) 4 


ance with the literature bearing upon bis great Subject 
the quotations and references in the notes more tened 
intended for the learned reader, substantiate the author’ 

that, * without intending to be exhaustive or specially erudiys 





- ey “gontain “niaad that of the highest learning hy 
ought and ascertained ’; 24) @ pass to our Lord’s teaching 
In no department of hisdifficait work, wé think. has Dr Far 


more strikingly displayed his literary ability than in the sj 
with which he has condensed the larger discourses.of Christ 
e.g., the ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ and brought out their sajj 
points, with a clear apprehension of the meaning of bis 
and the impression they made on those who heard them, 
part will be read with greater pleasure or advantage,” 


From the DAILY NEWS. 
** Dr. Farrar’s narrative is full as well as vivid, for no 


of the life of Christ has escaped him. He has not spent iggy @*llows: 
vain the years he has devoted to the researches of his pp (a) Oy 
decessors, or the labour of his own investigations in the B 
Land ; and the light he has thus been enabled to throw, offal 
by a few explanatory words, sometimes by the turn of a phn 
sometimes by a more accurate translation of a verse, raises the! ® Th 
most familiar sentences to new significance, and gives to his 
interesting book more than the value of bulky commentaries” / 
From JOHN BULL. an 
“It is one, and by no means the least, of the many merits qj | 
Dr. Farrar’s unrivalled work, that it looks honestly in the 
and gives a satisfactory solution to, every real difficulty in # @ Th 
Gospel narrative which has been made the vantage-ground ) 
sceptical criticism. The evidence adduced by Dr. Farull 5 thest: 
(Vol. I., page 141, 142).im favour of the authenticity of thei wibbeina 
Gospel of St. John, may be noted as a sample of his successfulfy ettsults 
defence of a critical position, attacked so often, and with » — 
much consummate ability.” obtained th 
7, Should 
From the NONCONFORMIST. — 
** Except in translations from the German, we have no life— simission t 
of Christ which at once embodies the results of modern Biblical 
science, and commends itself to those who retain a hearty faith 
in the Gospel Christ came to be and to teach..... It was, 
therefore, a happy thought which led Messrs. Cassell to resolve Nati 
on issuing a life of Christ which, while it embraced the most 
recent discoveries of Biblical science and criticism, shoul 
address itself to the general reader, and place them at bis PUBLI 
command. A scholarly yet popular life of Christ was mud) 
wanted by the thousands who teach in our schools, and by the bw 
tens of thousands who now read and study the Gospels fa] 4, kadent 
themselves. This want has been met, met fully and admirably, a Model 





From the BOOKSELLER. 

















“There is no English work on the subject to be compar Secu 
with this book of Dr. Farrar’s, and it is safe to predict that for] frequent in 
a long time to come it will stand alone as the English ‘ Life¢ ape 
Christ.’”” —t 

From the INQUIRER. 

“The volumes proceed from a mind of a ripe, erudite scholar ; 
—thoughtful, earnest. truthful, and sincere ; one, moreove. Kae 
who, not contenting himself with antiquarian and theological 
studies of the subject in his own library, has made a pe ~~? 





tour in Palestine in order that correct topography might ia 
some degree aid him in the researches of a history. The valte 
and utility of the book consists chiefly in its description 4 
unental scenery, Oriental humanity, customs, habits, miami 
personal and soci«l peculiarities of the ancient and modem 
people «hin the region of Palestine; but in addition to @ 
general va'ne ot the book, there will doubtless be a sped 
theological interest for those sectarians who are 
anxious that so well-weaponed aa antagonist as Dr. Fam 
should have an opportunity of overturning the scepticisms 0 
Strauss and Renan, and the doubts of Freethinkers g' M4 
An honourable and gracious peculiarity of these volumesis 




















| utter absence of an uncharitable spirit. The work is admira) 
| in tone and temper throughout.....He is a man of very? 
siderable attainments and extensive reading—an elegant 
| and a Christian gentleman of refined feelings. Our readers, ¥ 
hope, will procure the work, and judge of it for themselves. 
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